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Om two new Plants, Epicakpueus Zeylanica and Doona Zeyla- 
mic A, found in Ceylon; by G, H. W. Thwaites, Esq., Director of 
the Botanic Garden of Peradenia, 

(Tab. XI. and XII. of Vol. m.) 

Epicabpueus Zeylanica, Thw. (Tab. XI.) 

Fratex ramosus, foliis subrhombeo-lanceolatis acmninatis glabris re- 
mote spinuloso-serratis, floribns masculis dense capitatis, capitulis 
oblongis, foemineis racemosis, pedicellis apice incrassatis fructiferis 
valde elongatis. 

A shrub or small tree, eight or ten feet bigb, sparingly spinose, much 
branched; the extremities of the young branches with a few short 
scattered hairs. Bark dark brown, somewhat rugose. Leaves smooth, 
flaccid, lanceolate or rhomboido-lanceolate, serrated, one and a half to 
two inches and three-quarters long, by three-quarters to one inch wide, 
tapering towards the slightly hairy very short petiole, with glandular 
puncta very minute and numerous. Male infloeesgence pale 
yellow ; anthers nearly round, with a green spot on the back ; bracts 
small, inconspicuous. S^als membranous, obtuse. Female inflo- 
eesgence : flowers green, on rather long pedicels ; s^als acute. 
Stigmas with brown yilli on their inner face. 

The male of the species just described bears a considerable resem- 
blance to Morus, and might easily be mistaken for a member of that 
VOL. rv. B 
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genus, but it will be seen that llie structure of the female plant differs 
essentially from that of Morui.\' - 

The ovule in this plant>.\ifych at first merely causes a slight protu- 
berance on one side of'tfa^/cJvaiy (as seen in fig. 3), during its develop- 
ment forces itself out o£ it, as it were, and at last occupies the summit 
of the flower (fig .*«5J;- having pushed the upper part of the ovary with 
the stigmas oil ^f(e "side. It then has the appearance of a naked seed 
seated upoh-an enlarged receptacle. 

The-Pe^ad«nia Herbarium contains another species of the genus, 
allied isq ihe above, but differing in its more rigid habit ; the branches, 
3vhic4 i»re of a pale ash-colour, all terminating in spines. The young 
■■^ inerle inflorescence differs too in being enclosed in rather large brown 
'^ scaly bracts ; and, m the only specimen of the female plant I have 
seen, the sepals are large and leaf-like, completely covering the fruit. 
(It is probably Trophis spinosa, Roxb. — Epicarpurus Timorensis, Bene.) 
Tkwaites, 

We are indebted to Dr. Amott for the following notes on the genus 
Epicarpurus and its allies : — 

Blume, in his Bijdr., p. 488, has established the genus Epicarpurus 
for a plant he calls E. orientalis, and for which he cites Bheede, Hort. 
Mai., vol. i. t. 43 ; this last is universally allowed to be Trophis aspera, 
Blume, in the edition I possess, and the only one I ever heard of, 
gives us no information as to the relative size of the two cotyledons ; 
but M. Decaisne, in his * Herb. Timorensis Descriptio,' p. 171, says, 
" M. Blume indique, dans son Bijdragen^ les cotyledons de son Epicar- 
purus comme etant in^gaux." In the E» I^morensis, which Decaisne 
describes and figures in that memoir, the cotyledons are represented 
unequal, but he adds that in " Trophis aspera, Wall. L. n. 4640," the 
cotyledons are foliaceous and equal. 

I do not know precisely what plant M. Decaisne had before him, 
but in all that I have examined under the name or similitude of T. 
aspera, the cotyledons are nearly as described by Boxburgh in his 
Elor. Ind. vol. iii. p. 761, and represented in a drawing in the 
E. I. C. Museum, tab. 118, viz., " cotyledons two, very unequal, the 
largest being nineteen-twentieths of the whole embryo, and one side 
divided half-way through into two lobes : the small cotyledon is hid 
between the lobes of the larger one." If M. Decaisne has, from its 
smallness, overlooked the one cotyledon, and mistaken the two lobes 
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of the greater one for two equal cotyledons, the difference between his, 
Roxburgh's, and my observations will be accounted for. At all events, 
I consider that T. aspera (and so marked is that species that I have 
seen no other confounded with it) must be held as the type of Epicar- 
jmrus of Blume. 

In his 'Bijdragen,' p. 507, Blume suggests that his Urtica spinosa 
is another species of Epicarpurua : Decaisiie adds E, Timorensis, and 
says that Albrandia of Gaudichaud also belongs to it. Gaudichaud's 
character of Al^andia, in Freyciuet's Voy. p. 709, is too imperfect to 
permit me either to affirm or deny this, and I have seen no specimens ; 
but all the species with which I am acquainted, either by specimens or 
figures, are furnished with thorns and smooth leaves, except the ori- 
ginal species (Trophis aapera) : in all, except it, the ovary undergoes 
an unequal development, the side to which the ovule is attached en- 
larging more rapidly than the opposite one ; so that the style, which at 
first is at the apparent as well as real apex of the ovary, appears at 
length lateral, and the ovule becomes more elevated than the base of 
the style. 

The original and genuine species of Epkarpurua scarcely exhibits 
any tendency to this kind of resupination, and has no spines. To the 
spinous section I refer Trophia spinosa^ Eoxb. Fl. Ind. vol.iii. p. 762 
(T. taxiformiSy Hook, et Arn. in Bot. Beech. Voy. p. 215, or T. tax- 
oides, Boxb. in E.I.C. Mus. tab. 120, and in Roth, Nov. Sp. p. 368), 
Epicarpurus Timo-rensis, Dene., which scarcely differs as a species, 
unless characters not alluded to in the description and figure can be 
derived from the specimens, and a Ceylon species, from Mr. Thwaites, 
lately submitted to my inspection, in wliich the perianth of the 
female flower does not seem to enlarge with and at length conceal the 
fruit, in that respect resembling more the genuine Epicarpurus, while 
the foliage and fruit are those of the spurious groupe. All these have 
the female flowers solitary or nearly so, and the males in globular 
heads or very short nearly globular racemes ; but if there be no mis- 
take in Blume's work, his Trophia apinom has the flowers spicate (at 
least his generic character indicates this), and his short description of 
Urtica apinoaa seems to indicate the same structure. 

Epicarpurus microphyUua, Raoul in Ann. Sc. Nat. 8er.3. vol.ii. p. 11 7, 
and Ghoix de PL Nouv. Zelande, p. 14. t. 8, has the male flowers in 
bracteated spikes or rather catkins, and the female as in Epicarpurua 
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orimtalis, but the embryo is described " cotyledonibus condaplicatis 
aqualUma plicatis foliaceis." Eaoul adds, " Notre Epicarpurm micro- 
phyllm appartient bien au genre ou je I'ai class^ par forme de ses 
cotyledons : les TrophU ont les cotyledons charnns et tres in^gaux, 
tandis que dans la plante qui nous occupe ils sont cbiffonn^s et foliac^." 
Were the only difference between TrophiB and Epicarpuru9 to consist 
in the proportion of the cotyledons, I fear that they must be again 
united : in Epicarpurtu the cotyledons are often thick, but they are 
constantly folded and crumpled. Of the Trophis Americana^* which is the 
type of the genus TropAis, I have not examined the seed, nor does M. 
Trecul (Ann. Sc. Nat. ser. 3. vol. viii. p. 147) describe it; but there 
are abundant marks of distinction in the spicate inflorescence and 
tubular perianth. 

Tropkis and Epkarpurus both belong to the MorecB as characterized 
by Trecul, the stamens being inflexed during sestivation. 

In Trecul's memoir alluded to, an error occurs as to TrophU sptTwsay 
Eoxb. This I have said is one of the thorny species of Epicarpurus, 
and almost identical with E. Timorenm of Decaisne, as every one must 
acknowledge who reads attentively Eoxburgh's description (Flor. Ind. 
vol. iii. p. 762) ; but Trecul refers it (p. 123) to Cudrania Javanensis, 
a plant belonging to his Ariocarpea, having the female flowers in dense 
capitula, arranged in umbels, and with a simple style. In this he has 
been, perhaps, misled by Blume, who, in his *Bijdragen,' p. 489, 
appears to have described a species of Cudrania (probably C, obovata. 
Tree.) under the name of Trophis spinosa, Koxb. Indeed Roxburgh 
himself may have led others astray, the plant to which he gave the 
manuscript name of Trophis spinosa at an early period of his botanical 
career, and under which he deposited a drawing in the E. I. C. Museum 
(tab. 119), and which name was adopted by Willdenow, never having 
been published by him as such : in fact, his manuscript T. spinosa^ 
iind consequently the T. spinosa of Willd. Sp. PL vol. iv. p. 735, is the 
Batis spinosa of the * Flora Indica ' (vol. iii. p. 762) ; nor is T, aculeata, 
Eoth, Sp. Nov. p. 368, at all distinct : this, although belonging to the 
MoretBy has the habit of Cudrania^ and is the Plecoapermum spinomm, 

♦ Trophis Ramon from Mexico (Linnsea, vol. vi. p. 357) is scarcely distinct. The 
specific name, too, is imfortimate, being obviously the same as Bamoon, by which 
T. Americana is known in Jamaica. Eamon is a Spanish expression for small 
boughs or twigs, which, when broken off, are suitable as fodder for cattle, and it does 
not indicate the species of plant. 
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Tree. (1. 0. p. 1S4). So far as I can ascertain, the Oudrawia Javanmns^ 
Tree., was unknown to Eoxbnrgh, although I fed satisfied that the 
other species placed by Eoxburgh in BatU {B.fruHcota) ib referable to 
Cudrania. 

M. Trecul states that the specimens received by M. Delessert, and 
at the Paris Museum, from Dr. Wallich, under No. 4641 of his list, 
belong to two difiPerent genera ; M. Trecul adds, however, that these 
specimens were from Nepal. Now herein, I believe, is some error ; 
for, although Cudrania Javanensia be found in Nepal, I have reason to 
suppose that Plecospermum is not, and consequently that there must 
have been some mixture of labels ; indeed, from the rapidity with which 
Dr. Wallich distributed the large collection imder his charge, he could 
not overlook every specimen, but was obliged to leave much to those 
friends who assisted him. As M. Trecul does not state the letter 
attached to the specimens, I have no means of checking the error, but 
shall here state in detail the result of my own examination of most of 
the suite of specimens reserved for the India House, and now belonging 
to the Linnean Society of London. 

4641 A, Herb. Heyne, from the Peninsula, is Plecospermum spinosum, 
with some specimens accidentally mixed of Fisonia aculeata,* 

B, from Nepal, appejars to be Cudrania Javanenaia, but the speci- 
mens are bad ; this species, however, is to be seen in various 
herbaria from Nepal, collected by Dr. Wallich in 1822. 

C, Eohiicund. (Ou this I have no notes.) 

D, from the Hort. Bot. Calc, is Cudrania Javanenais, with one 
piece of Plecospermum apinosum. The former was introduced 
from Nepal into the garden by Dr. Wallich, and the latter from 
Coromandel by Dr. Koxburgh, in 1802 ; consequently both, being 
cultivated there, may have got mixed by those who dried them ; 
but it rather appears to me that the specimens of Plecospermum 
belonged to the letter E, from which packet they had dropped 
out, and that they were not derived from the garden at all ; at 
the same time I may state that in some herbaria specimens 
of Plecospermum only are to be found under the letter D : it 

* In the Linneean herbarinm are two specimens, one marked by Linnaens P. acu- 
leaiat the other, with smaller leaves, is nnnamed by him but marked by Sir J. E. 
Smith P. miiU, L. This last agrees with the specimen mixed with Wall. L. 4641 A, 
but not with LinnaBus's description of P. mitit, of which, however, he had no 
specimen. 
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is readily recognized by the paler, almost livid and obovate 
leaves. 

E, from the Peninsula (Herb. Wight), is Pleco^permum gpinosum. 

F, from Taondong. On this I have no notes ; but if my recollec- 
tion be correct, both G and F are species of Cudrania. . 

I may here add that of Wallich's List, 
No. 4642, or Trophia ffeyneana, is T, apinosa, Eoxb. Fl. Ind., or T. 
taxoidea, Heyne and Both, and is therefore a species of Epicar^ 
puma. 
4643 A, or Batia fruticoaa, is Batia fruticoaa, Eoxb., but is a species 
of Oudrania, 
B seems somewhat different. 

Morua ? acandeua. Wall. L. n. 4652, is the same as M. Javanica, 
Blume, Bijdr. p. 488, and Trophia acande?ia, Hook, et Am. Bot. Beech. 
Voy. p. 214, and is a species of Malaiaia, a genus of MoreiS, closely 
allied to TropMay but perhaps sufficiently distinct by the number of 
stamens. 

To sum up these remarks : — Trophia apmoauy Eoxb. Fl. Ind. (and the 
only plant intended by hira under this name in his published works), 
is an Epicarpurua. T. ^inoaay Eoxb. MSS., and of his earlier collec- 
tions, as well as of WiLldenow, or Batia apinoaa, Boxb. Fl. Ind., is 
Flecoapermum apinoaum of Trecul, to which also T. aculeaia of Both must 
be referred, which is truly a Coromandel plant, and not from Nepal. 
T. apinosa. Wall., from Nepal, is Cudrania Java?iica ; to which genus 
Batis fruticoaa, Eoxb., and several species from the islands to the east 
of India, belong. 

I have only to add that in the fifteenth volume of the Linnaea, 
Spanoghe, in his Catalogue of Timor plants, enumerates, at p. 335, 
^'Trophia spiwoM, Eoxb.," and " T.coccinea, Zp. :" notwithstanding 
that he strangely refers these to the Thymeleace<By leaving doubts even 
as to their affinities, I am inclined to think that both are species of 
Cudrania^ and probably both described by Trecul. 

Tab. XI. of Vol. III. (to be transferred to this volume). Fig. 1. 
Portion of a female plant : — nat, aize. 2. Flower of ditto. 3. Pistil, 
4. Vertical section of ditto. 5. Fniit. 6. Section of ditto. 7. Em- 
bryo. 8. Transverse section of ditto : — magnified, 9. Portion of a 
male branch: — nat. aize. 10. Unexpanded male flower. 11. Fully 
expanded ditto : — magnified. 
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DooNA Zeylanica, Thio. (Tab. XII.) 
Nat. Ord. Dipterocarpe^. 

Char. Gen. — Doona, nobis. — j^rbor ingens, resinifera, versus apicem 
ramosissima. Folia alterna, stipulata, vernatione conduplicata, nee 
plicata ; atipulis binis deciduis. Calyx persistens, 5-partitu8, in 
sestivatione contortus ; sepalis daobus interioribus mininus, iribns 
exterioribus majoribus crescentibusque. Corolla 5-petala ; peialU 
ad basin connatis. Stamina 16, bi-seriata ; ^Ze?m^M dilatatis ad 
mediam connatis; aniheris subqnadratis introrsis, longitudinaliter 
debiscentibus, singula claviculo dorsali instructa. Ovarium superum, 
3-loculare, loculis 2-spermis ; ovulis semianatropis pendentibus. 
Stylus simplex, curvatus. Stigma simplex. Inflorescentia ad apices 
ramorum, paniculata ; paniculis axillaribus temiinalibusque. 
Doona Zeylanica, 

A tree, sixty feet in height and upwards, with a single trunk, much 
branched towards the upper part. Bark rough and cracked. Branches 
terete, smooth. Leaves petiolated, flat, penniveined with very numerous 
intermediate reticulations, lanceolate, 2-2^ inches long and f of an 
inch wide, dark green above, paler beneath, rounded at the base, 
tapering towards the apex into a rather long acumen with an abrupt 
point. Petioles \ an inch in length, grooved along the upper surface. 
Branches of the panicles pale, jointed, with small brown deciduous bracts. 
Calyx pale green, tinged with red, the three enlarged leaves becoming 
of a deeper red colour. Petals pale rose-colour, darker at the tips. 
Stamens with white dilated filamentSy which are united more than half- 
way up. Anthers yellow, with a dark red dorsal claviculus. Ovary, 
style, and stigma pale green. 

This fine forest-tree is very abundant in some parts of the Central 
Province of Ceylon, especially on the crests of the hills ; the timber 
is much esteemed for building purposes, and the resin which exudes in 
considerable quantity from any wounded part of the tree is sometimes 
used by the natives for burning in their houses, being first mixed with 
the husks of paddy. The resin is soluble in spirits of wine or turpen- 
tine, and makes an excellent varnish. 

The tree is caUed by the Cinghalese **Doon," oiDoon-^aba; anglic^, 
Boon, or Doon-tree; whence our generic name Doona, (The genus 
is nearly allied to Hopea, — ^Ed.) 
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Tab. XII. of Vol. in. Pig. 1. Flower-bud. 2. Expanded flower. 
3. Petal. 4. Stamens. 5. Stamens separated. 6. Pistil. 7. Trans- 
verse section of ovary. 8. Vertical section of ditto. 9. Ovule. 
] 0. Pruit :—aU but Jl^. 10 modified. 



Second Report on Mb. Spruce's Collections qf Dried PUmts firom 
NoBTH Bbazil ; by Geobge Bentham, Esq. 

{Continued from vol. iii. p. 378.) 

The Hippocrateacea^ three species, are all, as far as I have been able 
to ascertain, hitherto undescribed, but in the confusion which prevails 
in the nomenclature of this small order, it is a matter of some difficulty 
to determine the generic names which should be given to them. One 
species, with two distinct adnate anther-cells, belongs to the group 
established by Dupetit-Thouars, and afterwards by Cambessedes, under 
the name of Calypso, If this genus is correctly made to include all the 
species with two-celled adnate anthers, of many of which the fruit is 
unknown, and which vary much in inflorescence, in the point of inser- 
tion of the stamens on the disc, and even in the anther-cells themselves^ 
either entirely distinct and parallel, or diverging and more or less con- 
fluent at the apex ; it would then comprise not only the original Sola- 
cia Chinensis, Linn., and Joknia, Roxb., but also Raddisia of Leandro 
da Sacramento, and even Tontelea, Aubl., or Tonsella, Schreb., which 
Aublet distinctly describes as having two-celled anthers, although 
Cambessedes, apparently from examination of specimens, refers it to 
the one-celled genus. If a better acquaintance with all the species 
should confirm the above view, the Linnaean name of Salacia must be 
adopted, as proposed by Wight and Amott and now generally con- 
firmed. 

Our two other species (to one of which, misled by Cambessedes, I 
had on the distributed labels given the name of Salacia) have, in com- 
mon with many other South American species, the anthers of Hippo- 
cratea, transverse, with the two cells confluent into a single one, 
at any rate after opening ; but judging from their inflorescence, they 
probably both belong to the genus distinguished from Hippocraiea 
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by the baccate fruit. To this genus Cambesscdes unfortunately mis- 
applied the Linnsean name of Salacia. This error having been corrected 
by Wight and Amott, Endlicher has taken up, on the authority of 
Cambessedes, Aublet*s name of TonUlea^ but this course can hardly be 
justified until Aublet's character shall have been shown to be erroneous 
from the examination of authentic specimens. In the meantime, it 
would appear better to follow Martins in taking up the name of An- 
thodon (not Anthodvs^ as written, apparently by mistake, in Schultes' 
* Systema *), proposed by Ruiz and Pavon for a PeruWan species, gene- 
rally supposed to have baccate fruit. . This fniit, liowever, has not 
been seen, either by Ruiz or Pavon, or by Kunth, who both have 
described in detail and figured the original species ; and as a Guiana 
plant closely allied to it in foliage and inflorescence (n. 710 of Schom- 
burgk's first collection) is certainly a Hippocratea^ it is probable that 
Ruiz and Pavon's Anthodon decussatus must also be reduced to that 
genus. But even should this prove to be the case, the name of Antho- 
don becomes otherwise unoccupied and may be applied as proposed by 
Martins. Among the other synonyms enumerated by Endlicher, Bad- 
disiay described as having two-celled anthers, would be transferred to 
Salacia ; Sicelium has evidently found its way here from a clerical or 
typographical error of Poiret's writing Tontelea for Tontanea ; Antho- 
discus is another clerical error for Anthodus or AntJiodon. Clercia.^ 
Veil., is the only one of the long list free from doubt, but at the same 
time it is the most recent, and only made known by a rude figure. A 
careful revision of the whole Order, and a determination of the real 
limits of the genera, is much wanted. The following are the three 
new species above mentioned : — 

1. Salacia dulcis, sp. n. ; foliis oblongis sublanceolatisve obtusis grosse 
pauciserratis, cymis petiolo paulo longioribus, petalis oblongis 
subintegris calyce triple longioribus, staminibus intra discum in- 
sertis, ovulis geminis collateralibus, bacca depressa 4-6-sperma. — 
Affinis videtur 8. campestri {Calypso campestrisy Camb. in St. Hil. 
Fl.Bras. Mer. vol. ii. p. 110. 1. 104), sed elatior, folia majora, saepius 
4-5-pollicaria, paniculse breviores, potius cymoso-corymbosse quam 
oblongse, calyces breviores, petala angustiora et integriora. Bacca 
depresso-globosa, 1-1^ poll, diametro. Semina omnia v. rarius 4-5 
tantum perfecta, pendula, subglobosa, testa IsBvi Crustacea, cotyledo- 

VOL. IV. c 
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nibus in massam duram oonferrumiiiatis, radicula minuta mammse- 
formi hilum superum spectante. 

This species, from the Barra do Eio Negro, is a shrub of about seven 
feet in height, with very small yellowish flowers. The fruit is yellowish- 
glaucous, juicy, and sweet. The Indians are very fond of it, and call 
it Uaiatumci, 

%. krAYLodiOVL grandifloru8y sp. n. ; glaber, foliis crassis late oblongis 
acuminatis integerrimis basi rotundatis, floribua pro genere magnis 
axillaribus lateralibusque aggregatis, pedicellis flore longioribus, 
petalis late obovatis integerrimis. — Frutex alte scandens. Folia 
petiolata, pleraque semipedalia v. longiora, crasse coriacea, acumine 
brevi obtuso, costa prominente, venis arcuatis parum conspicuis. 
Fedkelli in axillis 4-6, per anthesin semipollicem longi. Calyx 
apertus, lobis vix lineam longis orbiculatis, exterioribus paulo mino- 
ribus. Fetala lutea, basi fusca, obtusissima, 4 lin. longa, expansa, 
2 exteriora paulo latiora et basi minus angustata. Discus fuscus, 
conicus, crassus. JStamim ad marginem disci inserta, filamentis 
lineam longis. Antherm transversse, remformes^ per anthesin con- 
fluentim uniloculares, juniores in loculos 2 obliquos subdivisi. Owi" 
fium disco immersum, loculis 3 biseriatim quadriovulatis. Stylm 
nuUus. Ovarii apex triangularis, medio stigmatosus. — Near Barra, 
along streams. 
3. Anthodon ? laxiflorus, sp. n. ; glaberrimus, foliis oblongis breviter 
acuminatis integerrimis pauciserratisve, paniculis axillaribus sessi- 
libus laxe dichotomis, segmentis calycinis latissimis, petalis calyce 
duplo longioribus orbiculatis integerrimis, ovarii loculis biovulatis. — 
Frutex scandens. Folia breviter petiolata, semipedalia et longiora, 
tenuiter coriacea, nitidula. Fanicuks bipollicares, a basi ramosse, 
ramis gracilibus fere filiformibus paucifloris, pedicellis ultimis 3-6 
lin. longis. Flores expansi vix 2 lin. diametro. Filamenta intra 
discum inserta, libera, petalis breviora. Anthera juniores distincte 
biloculares sed transversse loculis divaricatis, nee ut in Salaciis 
Americanis erectse loculis parallelis, et loculi demum in unum con- 
fluunt. Fmctus ignotus. 

This climber, with small yellow flowers, was gathered near Obidos, 
and distributed under the name of Salacia laxiflora, and may in some 
measure be considered as intermediate between the two genera. It is 
probable that a better acquaintance with the Order may point out some 
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modifications in tbe generic groupes, so as to make them more con- 
formable to habit and inflorescence. In the meantime the present 
plant appears to come nearer in character to Anthadon than to Salacia, 
The South American Aqu\foliacea are very numerous, although but 
few are as yet described, nor has any successfid attempt been made as 
yet to groupe them into genera and sections. The species of Ilex are 
generally much alike, and distinguished by differences of form, size, 
and consistence, which, although constant within certain limits, are yet 
very difficult to describe. The present collection contains two, both 
so distinct from any that I am acquainted with, that notwithstanding 
these drawbacks I venture here to characterize them. 

1. Ilex parvi/hra; glaberrima, foliis longiuscule petiolatis oblongis 
elliptidsve obtusis v. obtuse acuminatis integerrimis coriaceis basi 
rotundato-subacutis, pedunculis fasciculatis cum cymis 6-9-floris 
petiole brevioribus, floribus minimis tetrapetalis. — Arbor 25-pedalis, 
forma Hicis aquifolii. Folia coriacea, nitidula, 2^-3i poll, longa, 
li poll, lata, petiolo 6-8 lin. longo. Nodi floriferi axillares, in ra- 
mulum baud evoluti. PeduncuU plurimi, interdum ultra 12, vix 
3 Un. longi, apice cymulam v. umbeUulam ferunt 5-9-floram, pedi- 
cellis liueam longis. Flares abortu submasculi. Sepala orbicu- 
laria. Fetala latiuscula, semilineam longa, alba, separatim secedentia. 
Stamina petalis longiora et iis basi vix cohserentia. Ovarium pyra- 
midato-globosum, carnosum, loculis 4 minimis minute uniovulatis 
v. cassis, stigmate sessili obsolete 4-lobo. Flores fertiles non vidi. — 
From the forest near Barra. 

2. Ilex petiolaris, sp. n. ; glaberrima, foliis longe petiolatis ovatis 
breviter acuminatis integerrimis coriaceis basi cuneatis, pedunculis 
fasciculatis brevissimis pancifloris, baccis globosis glomeratis. — Arbor 
irregulariter ramosissima. Folia pleraque 2 poll, longa, fere 1|- poll, 
lata, basi breviter acutata, petiolo 7-9 lin. longo. Flores non vidi. 
PeduncuU fructiferi alii monocarpi 2 lin. longi medio cicatrices 
ostendunt pedicellorum abortientium, alii ibidem in pedicellos 2-3 
divisi. Calyx sub fructu persistens, minimus, 4-lobu8. Bacca 2 lin. 
diametro, coccinese, 4-sperm8e, in fascicules deusos petiolo multo 
breviores confertee. — From the Capoeiras near Barra. 

A variety of Goupia glabra^ Aubl., with the leaves and young shoots 
occasionally, but not always, covered with appressed hairs, was 
gathered on the Igarap^ d'Irura, near Santarem. The Natural Order 
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of this plant is as yet very uncertain. With the habit and petals of a 
Byttneriay it has been placed in the neighbourhood of Celastracea, on 
account of the position of the stamens, alternating with the petals, 
whilst the ovary again brings it nearer to ByttneriecB. These speci- 
mens are in good flower and young fruit, but I have as yet seen none 
ripe enough to ascertain the structure of the seed ; that of the flowers 
is as foUows : — 

Calyx persistens, profunde 5-fidus, laciniis breviter triangularibus 
SBstivatione imbricatis. Fetala 5, hypogyna, sestivatione valvata, 
apicibus linearibus introflexis. Stamina 5 ; filamenta in tubum (seu 
discum) hypogynum. cupulseformem margine sinuatum connata; 
anthera ad marginem cupulse sessilia, cum petalis alternantia, con- 
nectivo crasso pilis paucis reflexis hispido, loculis subglobosis, apice 
discretis, ad basin connectivi lateraliter insertis, rima brevi dehis- 
centibus. Ovarium sessile, depresso-globosum, stylis 5 brevibus 
steUatim divaricatis coronatum, 5-loculare; ovula in quoque loculo 
plurima, e basi axeos centralis erecta v. horizontalia, anatropa. Bacca 
parva, globosa, abortu 2-3-locularis, oligosperma. Semina erecta, 
ovoidea, in specimine adhuc immatura. 

The only Rhamnea is the following species of Gouania from Barra, 
which does not agree with any published description, short and un- 
satisfactory as the characters of most of the described species are. The 
ripe fruit is known but of very few species of the genus, but, as far as 
known, seems to indicate its division into two groupes, one with the 
fruit more or less 3-winged, the other with a globose pyriform fruit 
scarcely even angled. The present species belongs to the former: 
one set of specimens from a climber covering the top of a large tree, 
with what appeared to be clusters of purple blossoms, proved, when 
Mr. Spruce had cut down the tree to obtain them, to be in ripe fruit 
only, with broad thick wings ; a few specimens from another plant, 
evidently the same species, have younger fruit, scarcely winged at all, 
or with narrow and very thick wings, although the seeds are fully 
formed and nearly ripe. The degree of development of the wing 
is probably, therefore, in this genus as in Bodoncca, a character of 
very secondary importance and liable to vary in the same species. 
Gouania discolor ^ sp. n. ; foliis ovatis obtusis glanduloso-pauciserratis 
basi subcordatis supra glabriusculis nitidis subtus albidis minute 
tomentellis, capsulis trialatis. — Frutex alte scandens, caule angulato. 
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Ramuli subteretes, minute tomentelli, laterales in cirrhos simplioes 
ssepe abeuntes. Stipula parvae, caducae. Petioli ^l-pollicares. 
Iblia 3-4-pollicaria, serraturis remotis obtusis, subcoriacea, supra 
viridia et glabra v. pilis raris conspersa, subtus tomento minuto 
albida et ad venas pilosula, penninervia et transverse venulosa, venis 
supra immersis subtus prominulis, primariis ad marginem folii 
glandula sessili terminatis. Cirrhi pauci ramulos foliatos v. rarius 
racemos terminant. Racemi axillares, simplioes v. subramosi, supe- 
riores subpaniculati. Floras non vidi. Pedicelli fructiferi fascicu- 
lati, 1-2 lin. longi. Capsula tomentellse, mature axi 3-4 lin. longo, 
alis latiusculis ante dehiscentiam crassis, carpella singula cum ala 
margine fere membranacea 6 lin. lata. Semen omnino ut in char, 
gen. Endlicheri. In altero specimine capsulse juniores vix obtusis- 
sime alatse. 

Among nine Terebinthacea (two Anacardiea and seven Burserea), 
three only are referable to published species, the Trattinickia rhoifolia^ 
Willd. (with a trifid calyx, trifid corolla, and six, not fisQ, stamens), 
from Barra, and two, or perhaps three /cic^, from Santarcm, closely 
allied to numerous specimens from Guiana and Brazil, which constitute, 
most probably, the /. Guianensis, Aubl., and /. heterophi/lla, DC, but 
which it is difficult to identify with certainty, without comparison with 
authentic specimens. The following are the new species : — 
1. CyTtospermum ffummiferum, gen. nov. — Char, gen, Cyrtospermum. 
Calyx parvus, 5-partitus. Corolla . . . Stamina 10, sub disco 
hypogyno inserta. Ovarium . . . Drupa ovoidea, erecta, acu- 
tiuscula, pericarpio tenui. Endocardium osseum, dissepimento duro 
curvato separatum in loculos 2, altero parvo laterali vacuo, altero 
hunc fere circumdante, sectione transversa hippocrepico. S€m£n 
unicum, loculo conforme et pariter curvatum, ex apice pendulum ; 
testa tenuis ; aldumen nullum ; radicula brevis, supera ; cotyledones 
latse, camosulae, dissepimento incumbentes. — Species unica Cgum- 
miferum, — Arbor 40-pedalis, ramulis crassis. Folia simplicia (fere 
Semecarpi)y ad apices ramorum approximata, semipedalia v. paulo 
longiora, rarius fere pedalia, cuneato-oblonga, obtusissima v. retusa, 
basi angustata et in petiolum brevem decurrentia, rigidula, glabra, 
parallele penninervia et tenuiter reticulato-vcnosa, Panicula axil- 
lares, parum ramosaj, 3-4!-pollicares. Mores ex reliquiis suppe- 
tentibus parvi videntur, fasciculati. Brupce semipoUicares, pm*- 
purascentes. 
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These specimens remind one of some of the Asiatic Semecarpi, and, 

although not in flower, cannot be referred to any published genus, on 

account of the curious form of the seed. The fiiiit had probably its 

origin in a compound ovary with one fertile and several empty cells, 

which, with the habit, induce me to place the plant among Attacardiea. 

It formed a straight tree of forty feet or more, with a trunk of about 

a foot in thickness, in the forest near Barra, distilling a reddish gum. 

2. Mauria? (Tapirioides) muUiflora^ Mart. Herb. Fl. Bras. n. 1274 

(nomen absque descr.) ; abortu dioica, ramulis petiolis paniculisque 

minute ferrugineo-tomentellis, foliolis 6-11 oblongis obtuse acigni- 

natis basi obliquis glabris, paniculis masculis ramosissimis flori- 

bundis minutifloris, foemineis oblongis paucifloris, stylis 4-5 brevissi- 

mis distinctis. — Arbor ramosissima, 18-20-pedalis. Folia ssepe 

pedalia ; foliola opposita, breviter petiolulata, maxima 5 poll, longa, 

saepius 3 poll. v. paulo minora, acumine longiusculo obtuso, supra 

glaberrima nitidula, subtus pallida v. ferruginea, glabra v. ad venas 

pilis minutis puberula. Fanibula mascula semipedales et longiores. 

• Bractea minutse, squamaeformes. Florea secus ramos ultimos fasd- 

culato-cymulosi, breviter pedicellati, expansi vix linea latiores. 

Calyx apertus, laciniis 5 orbiculatis obtusis. Fetala ovata, calyce 

duplo longiora, demum reflexa, cestivatione leviter imbricata. 

Stamina 10, petala superantia, sub disco integro inserta, altema 

breviora. Ovarii rudimentum hirsutum, disco impositum, in stylos 

breves 4-5 divisum. Fanicuke fceminea multo breviores et minus 

ramosse. FUrres paulo majores. Calyx ^ petala et stamina marium, 

hsec tamen tenuiora antheris effetis. Ovarium glabrum, ovoideum, 

camosum, obtusum, coronatum, stylis 4-5 brevissimis crasse capitato- 

stigmatosis ; intus uniloculare. Ovulum unicum e funiculo parieti 

cavitatis adnato suspensum. Drupa ovoidea, fere 6 lin. longa, 

obtusa, stylorum vestigiis vix umbilicata, nigra, pericarpio pulposo 

dulci, endocarpio crustaceo. Semen pendulum, fructu conforme ; 

testa tenuis ; cotyUdones crasso-carnosae, plano-convexae, apice (quoad 

fructum infera) in acumen radiculaeforme accumbenti-inflexum pro- 

ductae. Badicula supera brevissima. 

This tree, found by Mr. Spruce equally abundantly in wet and dry 
situations on the Amazon, appears to be very common in various parts 
of Guiana and Brazil, and can hardly have escaped the notice of earlier 
botanists ; yet I am unable to identify it with certainty with any but 
Martius's plant, distributed in the ' Herbarium Florae Brasiliensis,* 
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under the number 1274, but named only in his Catalogue without any 
description. It agrees precisely with Aublet's principal figure of his 
Tapiriria (or Tapiria) Guianenaia, and is very much like the apparently 
male specimen of that plant preserved in the British Museum ; but 
Aublet's description and figure of the ovary and fruit (which I have 
no means of verifying) are at total variance with our plant. It is, 
however, very probably Kunth's Comocladia ? Tapaculo, but certainly, as 
suspected by Kunth, does not belong to that genus. From Mauria, to 
which Martins refers it, it differs in the aestivation of the corolla, which 
is slightly imbricate, not strictly valvate, and in some respects in the 
style. The embryo is also diflferent from that of Mauria aimplicifolia 
(the only one of which I have seen ripe fruit), yet we can hardly venture 
to establish it as a distiuct genus, unless both sexes as well as the fruit 
of the several other published Mauria, especially the small-flowered 
species described by Tulasne, shall, on comparison with the present 
species and some others allied to it, confirm these distinctions. In the 
mean time we may consider it as a section of Mauria, under the name 
of Tapirioides, which, if it be proved that Aublet had by mistake 
described the fruit of some different plant, may be exchanged for his 
name of Tapiria. 

Mr. Spruce's specimens were first distributed to a few subscribers 
under the name of Tapiria, sp. n. ? from Caripi, and afterwards more 
generally from Santarem, under the name of Mauria muUiflora, Mart. 
I have also examined from other collections male specimens — from 
Guiana, Sir Eobt. Schomburgk, Ist coll. n. 174, 2nd coll. n. 721, 789, 
793, 915 and 916 (Rich. Schomburgk, n. 1062, 1350, 1406, 1483, 
1482) ; from Surinam, Hostmann, n. 368 and 853 ; from Brazil, 
Martins, Sello, Salzmann, and Spruce ; female specimens from Guiana, 
Sir Robt. Schomburgk, n. 1010 (Rich. Schomburgk, n. 1706), and 
from Brazil, Spruce ; the fruit I have only seen in Spruce's specimens. 
To the same section appear to belong the two following species, of 
which, however, I have only seen male specimens : — Mauria (Tapi- 
rioides) 8uhbijuga, Mart. Herb. Fl. Bras. n. 1275 ; foliolis brevissime 
petiolulatis 3-5 v. inferioribus solitariis oblongo-ellipticis obtuse acumi- 
natis basi angustatis glaberrimis nitidis, paniculis masculis ramosissimis 
floribundis minutifloris. — Peiioli communes 1-2-pollicares. Foliola 
3-5 poll, longa, subcoriacea. Famcula mascula M. muUiflora, Feiala 
calycis laciniis ovatis duplo longiora. — Minas Geraes (Claussen) ; — and 
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Mauria (Tapirioides) obtum ; foliis amplis, foliolis 7-9 obovato-ellipticis 
obtusis supra praeter costam glabris, subtus petiolia inflorescentiaque 
ferrugineo-pubescentibus, panicula masciila ampla ramosissima flori- 
bunda minutiflora. — Folia sesqnipedalia, abortu folioli terminalis saepe 
abrupte pinnata. Foliola opposita, 3-6-pollicaria. Panicula quam in 
M. multifhra ampliores, floribus crebrioribus. Pedicelli brevissimi. 
Petala calycis laciniis orbiculatis triple longiora. — British Guiana ; Sir 
Eobt. Schomburgk, n. 892 (Kich. Schomb. n. 1442). 

3. Icica Spruceana, sp. n. ; ramulis glabris, foliolis 7-9 oblongis longe 
cuspidatis integerrimis impunctatis, costa subtus petiolisque pube- 
rulis, paniculis brevibus a basi ramosis, fructu oblique ovoideo-tri- 
quetro 1-2-pyreno. — Arbor 30-40-pedalis, /. Jieptapliylla ut videtur 
affinis, pube petiolorum et costarum facile distincta. Folia ampla, 
foKolis petiolulatis 4-5-pollicaribus basi saepe obliquis. Flores non 
vidi. Panicula fructiferse vix pollicares, a basi ramosae. Brupee 
8-9 lin. longae, rubrae vel albae (Spruce). Pericarpium tenue, 
durum. Pyrena saepius 2. Semen paulo infra apicem affixum, 
maturum baud inveni, sed in embryone junior e cotyledones vix 
plicatae erant. — ^From tbe forest near Barra. 

4. Icica j9wi65C6fW5, sp.n. ; ramulis novellis petiolisque pubescentibus, 
foliolis 1-3 ovali-oblongis cuspidatis paucidentatis glabris puberulisve 
minute pellucido-punctatis, floribus 4-nerviis 8-andris, stylo ovario 
longiore. — Arhor parva. FoVm alterna v. hinc inde opposita, valde 
irregularia, pleraque pinnatim trifoliolata, impari a lateralibus oppo- 
sitis distante nunc iis multo majore, nunc rarius aequali ; alia sim- 
plicia, petiolo brevissimo fulto ; maxima semipedalia v. paulo ma- 
jora, pleraque multo minora; omnia rigide membranacea, penni- 
nervia, supra medium plus minus obtuse serrata, apice abrupte cus- 
pidata, acumine obtuso angusto. Petioluli villosi, apice intu- 
mescentes. Fhrum fasciculi densi, axillares v. supra-axillares. 
Pedicelli Hneam longi. Calyx parvus, lobis 4 orbiculatis. Petala 
lanceolata, li lin. longa, erecta, apice breviter patentia, acumine 
inflexo, aestivatione valvata. Stamina petalis dimidio breviora, an- 
tberis anguste oblongis. Ovarium disco orbiculato insidens, stylo 
petalis paulo breviore, locuKs 4 biovulatis. Brupa camosula, 
coccinea, nunc late ovata acuta bisulca basi subcordata disperma, 
nunc oblique ovoidea acuta monosperma. Pyrena crustaceae. Semen 
pendulum, testa membranacea. Embryo exalbuminosus, radicula 
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supers, cotyledonibos subfoliaceis crassiusculis plus minus plicatis. — 
From sandy soils in the forest near Barra, differing considerably in 
habit from other Idea, 

5. Hedwigia rhotfolia^ sp. n. ; foliolis 9-13 oblique ovali-ellipticis acu- 
minatis pauciserratis rigide membranaceis ad costam petiolis inflo- 
rescentiaque puberulis, paniculis axillaribus brevibus, drupis tomen- 
tosis 1-2-pyrenis. — Arbor 25-pedalis, resinoso-aromatica. Pubea 
ramulorum petiolorum et inflorescentise rufescens. Folia majora 
sesquipedalia, foliolis ultimis interdum semipedalibus ; foliola in- 
feriora minora, opposita, penninervia et reticulato-venosa. Fanicula 
in axillis superioribus 4-5-pollicares. Flores non vidi, sed reliquia; 
ad basin fructus calycem indicant parvum 5-lobum. Stamina 10, 
sub disco orbiculari inserta. Drtipa 6-8 lin. longse, tomento ferru- 
gineo vestitsB, nunc late ovoideo-globosee acutiusculse dipyrense, 
nunc oblique ovoidese dorso convexse, hinc obtusangulse, apice 
acutiusculse, monopyrense. Pyrena ossese, pulpa alba obtectae. 
Semen pendulum, obovoideum, rectum, testa membranacea. Coty- 
ledonea crasso-camosse, plano-convexse, rectse, apice (infera) product® 
in acumen breve radiculseforme tenue incurvum, in dorsum alterius 
cotyledonis incumbens (nee ut in Mauria mult^hra accumbens). 
Radicula vera brevis, supera, intra emarginaturam cotyledonum 
inclusa. — From the vicinity of Barra. 

6. Thyrsodium Spruceanum^ gen. nov. — Char, gen, Thybs odium 
(Salzm. MS.). Flores abortu dioici (v. polygami?). Fl. masg. 
Calyx campanulatus, semi-5-fidus, laciniis acutis, sestivatione valvatis. 
Petala 5, laciniis calycinis altemantia, ad apicem tubi inserta, sesti- 
vatione valvata. Stamina 5, petalis altema et cum iis inserta, 
brevia, antheris medifixis introrsis bilocularibus loculis parallelis 
longitudinaliter dehiscentibus. Ovarii rudimentum cum stylo con- 
tinuum, lineare, corolla paulo brevius, apice in stigma bilobum 
dilatatum. Fl.foem, et fructus ignoti. — ^Arbores austro-Jmericana. 
Folia altema, impari-pinnata, foliolis suboppositis. PaniculsB mascula 
terminales, ampla,flori6unda, Bractese parva, lanceolata, squama- 
formes. Flores in or dine majusculi, fere Garugse. 

Of this genus, closely allied to the East Indian Garuga^ I have the 
three following species : — 
1. T. Spruceanum ; panicula mascula laxa petiolisque minute tomen- 

tellis, foliolis 11-13 oblongis acuminatis supra nitidis reticulatis 
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subtus vix sub lente tomentellis, basi acutis, pedicellis bracteas 
superantibus calycem subaequantibus. — Arbor 16-pedalis. Folia 
1-1^-pedalia. Foliola pleraque opposita, 3-6 poll, longa, 1-1 J 
poll, lata, abrupte et acutiuscule acuminata, basi acuta et breviter 
petiolulata, penninervia et reticulato-venulosa, venis primariis subtus 
prominulis et minute tomentellis, rete venularum utrinque conspicuo. 
Fanicula anguste pyramidata, foliis subbrevior, bis terve ramosa, 
floribus secus ramulos ultimos racemulosis. Bractea lanceolatse, 
acutse, deciduse, majores linea paulo longiores; ultimse lineares, 
minimse. Fedkelli 1-2 lin. longi, uti calyces et petala extus to- 
mentelli. Calycis tubus lineam longus, lacinise tubo sequilongse. 
Fetala paulo longiora, lanceolata, acumine inflexo. Stamina petalis 
dimidio breviora. — From the campos near Santarem. Flowers 
yellowish-green, honey-scented. (R. Spruce.) 

2. T. Sahmannianum ; panicula mascula thyrs(Mdea fasciculiflora pe- 
tiollsque ferrugineo-tomentosis, foliolis (11-13) late oblongis breviter 
acuminatis coriaceis supra nitidis reticulatis subtus vix tomentellis 
basi obtusis, pedicellis bracteas vix sequantibus calyce brevioribus. — 
Foliola quam in T. Spruceano latiora, rigidiora. Flores secus ramos 
breves paniculse dense glomerati. — Ad Bahiam in coUibus. (Salz- 
mann.) 

3. T, Schomhurffkianum ; panicula mascula ampla-ramosissima petio- 
Hsque ferrugineo-tomentellis, foliolis (11-1 3) amplis elliptico-oblongis 
acuminatis supra ad costam subtusque ferrugineo-pubescentibus, 
pedicellis bracteam vix sequantibus calyce brevioribus.. — Folia bi- 
pedaHa. Foliola 6-8 poll, longa, 2-3 poU. lata, vix coriacea, supra 
scabriuscula, subtus undique pubescentia. Panicula bipedaUs. Flo?*es 
in ramulos ultimos fasciculati, quam in prsecedentibus paulo minores. 
— ^British Guiana; Sir Robt. Schomburgk, 1st coll. n. 892. 

{To be continued,) 



Abstract of a Journal kept during the voyage o/*H.M.S. Herald; 

by Berthold Seemann. 

On the 30th of October, 1850, the Herald fairly commenced her 
homeward voyage by bidding adieu to the Hawaiian Islands, and 
shaping her course towards China. Wafted along by the north-west 
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trade- wind, she arrived, on the 19th of November, in sight of the island 
of Assumption, passed Formosa and the Bashee groupe, and, after ex- 
periencing in the neighbourhood of the latter a series of severe gales 
from the N.N.W., reached, on the last of November (or rather on the 
1st of December, for she had lost a day), the harbour of Victoria, 
Hong-Kong. 

The island of Hong-Kong, as seen from the anchorage, appears, 
especially during the winter, the time of our visit, a barren and unin- 
viting country. Huge masses of trap, granite, and hornblende are 
piled upon each other, till they reach their highest summit in Victoria, 
a peak nearly 2,000 feet above the sea. But however unfavourable 
may be the aspect, on a closer inspection the botanist discovers a rich 
flora, full of new genera and species, although the labours of Hinds, 
Fortune, Hance, and Champion have already brought forward such 
treasures. Indeed, it is estimated that Hong-Kong, small as it is, pro- 
duces about a thousand species, and probably many more : an estimate 
which I am by no means inclined to call into question; for nearly 
every nook and valley has its peculiar vegetation, and on the whole but 
few plants, which may be called common, are to be found. True, 
Pinus ChinensiSy Myrtus tomentosa, Callicarpa tomentosa, and a species 
of Pandanus are frequent, but only in the lower parts ; at an elevation 
of 400 feet they disappear, and are replaced by rarer productions. 

I ascended Mount Victoria and the other peaks, explored various 
valleys, and went once to Cowloon, on the mainland, in the Chinese 
territory. At Cowloon a great portion of the vegetables — Sweet Pota- 
toes, Cabbages, Onions, Spinach, Turneps, Egg-apples — consumed in 
Victoria, are grown ; I also observed several acres planted with Boeh- 
meria nivea, for making grass-cloth. Botanical novelties I did not 
obtain, but found Panax aculeaius, a species of Ficus, two Ferns, and 
several almost dried-up specimens of Clerodendron fragrans^ which grew 
abundantly on the road-sides, and were about four feet high. It is now 
universally regi'etted that the little peninsula of Cowloon: was not se- 
lected for the British settlement, in preference to the unhealthy locality 
in which the present town of Victoria is built ; for after all the enormous 
expenses to which the Government has been subjected in order to carry 
out the great public works, drainage, canals, bridges, &c., the salubrity 
of Hong-Kong is but slightly improved, and the annual mortality 
among the whites continues to be very great. 
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On the slopes of the hills forming the Happy Valley, just above the 
burial-ground, a number of rare plants are to be found. I gathered 
several species of Oak, the Synadrys ossea, Lindl., the nuts of which are 
eaten, a beautiful Chestnut (Casianea, sp.), Memecylon nigrescena, H. et 
Arn., Camellia euryoides, and C, Japonica. The latter was about 
twenty-four feet high, but this is by no means its greatest size : in 
Some parts of the island it attains a height of fifty feet, and a stem 
more than a foot in diameter. To discover new species is highly 
gratifjdng, yet I think it is equally so to meet again with plants which, 
like the Camellia Jajponica, were favourites in our native land, and have 
been familiar to us from our infancy. 

The view from Victoria Peak is beautiful, and amply repays the ex- 
ertions even of him who ascends the mountain merely for the sake of 
the surrounding scenery. The spectator may discover more than thirty 
islands, and a vast number of Chinese and European ships : he has a 
complete panorama of the town of Victoria, its magnificent edifices, 
roads, bridges, canals, and other public works which have been con- 
structed since the occupation. The peak itself, as well as the whole 
ridge of the Hong-Kong mountains, is destitute of woody plants ; but 
on the slopes, in the little groves and valleys, a mass of shrubs, chiefly 
evergreens, and a luxuriant herbage, are met with. I noticed Gardenias^ 
Rubiy Azaleas, Ardmas, Gordonias, Bakea frutescens, Anthemis Chinends 
with small yellow flowers, Limonia citri/oliay Strychnos colubrina, Smi- 
laces, Orchidece, and Ferns, Among the latter is the curious Nephrolepis 
tuberosa, Don, having large tuberous roots like Potatoes. In some bf 
the rivulets of the mountain I found a number of gold-fishes {Cyprinus 
auratus, Linn.). Several of them were safely carried down to the town 
and deposited in a jar. 

There are at present in Hong-Kong two gentlemen, Dr. H. P. Hance 
and Lieut.-Colonel Eyre, who take great interest in botany. They 
made several excursions with me to the most profitable localities, and 
pointed out some of the rarest productions of the flora. Dr. Hance 
was unfortunately suffering from intermittent fever, which has shaken 
him so much during the last four months that he will be compelled 
to return to England before the commencement of the rainy season. 
He was, therefore, unable to accompany me very frequently. Lieut.- 
Colonel Eyre makes almost daily excursions. He possesses, be- 
sides a considerable herbarium, a beautiful set of coloured drawings 
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of Hong-Kong plants, chiefly executed by himself. Many of the figures 
represent species new to science ; there is especially one, a Camellia^ 
allied apparently to C. cattdata, Wall. It has been called by Captain 
Champion C. euryoidea. I do not, however, observe that name in the 
enumeration of Chinese plants given in the ' Journal of Botany' by him 
and the late Dr. Grardncr. 

In the evening of the 2nd of December I attended a meeting of the 
China branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, when the secretary read a 
paper by Dr. H. J. Hance, advocating the establishment of a botanical 
, garden. It appears to be the general wish that such an institution 
should effect a twofold object — ^be useful to science, and serve as a pub- 
lic promenade. Yet such is the peculiarity of the ground and climate 
that great difficulty will be experienced in choosing an appropriate place. 
If a situation unprotected from the wind is selected, a single typhoon 
may destroy within a few hours the most valuable collection ; and a 
sheltered position adapted for a botanical garden is hardly to be found 
in the vicinity of the town. Little hope remains, therefore, of seeing 
both objects accomplished, but, as has been observed, the advancement 
of science should be the primary, and promenading the secondary, aim 
of the institution. 

Being desirous of visiting Canton, I started, accompanied by Mr. 
John Anderson, one of my fellow- voyagers, on the morning of the 11th 
of December, in a river-steamer. Our voyage was first through a groupe 
of islands, and then up the river, passing the town of Whampoa. The 
high state of cultivation, the number of villages, the tall pagodas, the 
gorgeous temples, the great mass of ships, and the thousands of boats 
loaded with human beings, are truly worth seeeing, and only to be met 
with in China. If a thoroughfare in the city of London is called 
crowded, I am actually at a loss what term to apply to the mass of 
boats and people seen at Canton. It is almost beyond belief. We 
reached our destination towards the evening, and were kindly received 
by Mr. W. Pastau, a German merchant, whose establishment at Vic- 
toria had already been placed at my disposal, and who here gave another 
proof of his hospitality. 

Tou are probably aware how peculiarly foreigners are situated at 
Canton. They are only allowed to enter the suburbs : the actual city 
is not open to them ; and as the streets of the former are very narrow 
and filthy, the sole place for walking is a small garden in front of the 
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factories on the banks of the river. Formerly this garden was dinded 
by a wall into two portions, the smaller of which — containing a neat 
church raised by general subscription of the Protestants — belonged to 
the English, the larger to the other foreign merchants ; but now, after 
years of deliberation and many a warm discussion, the division has been 
pulled down, and the grounds are united. The garden contains several 
fine trees, BauhiniaSy Fig-trees, Palms, &c., and is kept very neat and 
clean, but considering the great annual expense of maintaining it, one 
can but regret that it has been laid out by a person who possessed 
neither taste nor judgment. 

It is generally the ambition of those who visit Canton to go to the 
so-called heights of the city. As this expedition, if undertaken by 
single individuals, is not considered safe — some Europeans having 
occasionally been murdered, others beaten or pelted with stones — a 
party was formed. After about two hours of uninterrupted walking 
through the crowded streets of the suburbs we reached the outside of 
the walls, without being subjected to any insult except that offered by 
a lot of boys and girls, sometimes amounting to more than a hundred, 
who constantly followed us with the annoying cry of " Foreign devils \ 
foreign devils !" From the hills we obtained a full view of the city — a 
mass of buildings so closely crammed together that it was almost im- 
possible to detect either streets, squares, or any other division; the 
whole presenting, if not a beautiful, at least a grand and curious 
spectacle. 

The flora of the surrounding country was very scanty. A few iso- 
lated Pine-trees (Pinus C/iinensis, Lamb.) grew on the heights ; near 
the water, Ficus nitida and some Bamboos ; on the great city walls, 
Bcehmeria nivea and Ficus stipulata ; while spreading over hedges was 
seen a Hop which difi'ers so much in aspect and size from Humulus 
Lupulus, that on a closer comparison it may possibly prove a new 
species. Among the cultivated plants, except the Sagittaria Chinenm, 
which was grown in great quantities in swamps, I observed nothing 
peculiar. The Eice and most vegetables had not yet been sown, for it 
was still winter, which, though not to be compared with ours, is suffi- 
ciently severe to convert sometimes during the night the surface of the 
stagnant water into a crust of ice. 

In approaching one of the twelve gates a number of soldiers came 
towards us, who, with the greatest politeness, told us that we had 
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better return whence we came. But I had made up my mind that I 
would go inside the walls of Canton, so, stepping boldly through the 
gate, I walked a few steps forward, followed by the rest of my com- 
panions, and then turned back. The soldiers understood perfectly 
well for what the odd manoeuvre was intended. They laughed heartily, 
and we all parted as friends. — ^We now returned, and retracing our 
st«ps through the suburbs reached the factories in safety. 

The people of Canton seem to attach great value to the virtues of 
plants. In the principal streets are stalls where medicinal herbs, roots, 
barks, and other vegetable substances are sold. At one of these places 
I counted more than fifty different drugs. There is generally, especially 
if a cure is performed, a man puffing up and extolling the extraor- 
dinary properties of his wares, in doing which he indulges now and 
then in a piece of witticism, which occasions among his gaping 
audience great merriment. 1 have never regretted so much being 
ignorant of the vernacular tongue as here, for whatever may be the 
quackery connected with the Chinese practice of medicine, a great deal, 
no doubt, is sound science, dearly purchased by experience. In this 
respect we have yet much to learn from them. The great work of Li- 
shi-chin, called the * Pun-tsau-kang-muh,* or Materia Medica, is a 
valuable compilation, of which Europeans know but little, and which 
has never been translated into any language. It consists of no 
less than forty closely-printed octavo volimies, and contains several 
hundred figures of minerals, plants, and animals. True, the represen- 
tations are imperfect, but they are in most instances not inferior to 
those woodcuts adorning the pages of the old " Krauterbiicher " and 
Herbals published in Europe shortly after the invention of printing. 
To identify the names and figures given by li-shi-chin with scientific 
appellations, wiU be an interesting study to those who occupy them- 
selves with Chinese Natural History, and, judging from the few ex- 
tracts which have lately been published, the labour of translating the 
whole would be amply repaid by a vast amount of curious and useful 
information.* 

In the * Manual of Scientific Inquiry ' you ask whether, in the 
Borthem provinces of China, Indigo or any other vegetable dye ia 
used in colouring green tea. Whether different processes c^ dyeing are 

* The work in question is to he had of all the principal hooksellers in Canton. 
Frioe 3 dollars, 50 cents, Spanish. 
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pursued in the north from those of the south I cannot say, but it is 
certain that around Canton, whence great quantities are annually ex- 
ported, the green tea is dyed with Prussian blue, turmeric, and 
gypsum, all reduced into fine powder. The process is well described by 
Sir John F. Davis (* The Chinese,' vol. iii. p. 244 et seq.)^ who, however, 
falls into the strange mistake of supposing the whole proceeding of 
colouring to be an adulteration, and leaves his readers to infer that it 
is only occasionally done in order to meet the urgency of the demand, 
while it is now very well known that all the green tea of Canton has 
assumed that colour by artificial dyeing. I had heard so much about 
tea — copper-plates, picking of the leaves, rolling them up with the 
fingers, boiling them in hot water, &c., &c., — that I became anxious 
to see with my own eyes the process of manufacture, of which the 
various books had given me such a confused idea. One of the great 
merchants conducted me not only to his own but also to another es- 
tablishment, where the preparation of the different sorts was going 
forward. There was no concealment or mysterious proceeding; 
everything was conducted openly, and exhibited with great civility ; 
indeed, from all I saw in the country I am almost inclined to conclude 
that either the Chinese have greatly altered, or their wish to conceal 
and mystify everything, of which so much has been said, never 
existed. 

The tea is brought to Canton unprepared. After its arrival it is 
first subjected to cleaning. Women and children are employed to 
pick out the pieces of twigs, seeds, and other impurities with which it 
happens to be intermixed. The only sorts which may be called natural 
are those gathered at different seasons : the rest are prepared by arti- 
ficial means. Without entering into a description of all these pro- 
cesses, it may suffice to take one as an example. A quantity of Bohea 
Saushung was thrown into a spherical iron pan kept hot by means of 
a fire beneath. These leaves were constantly stirred about until they 
became thoroughly heated, when the dyes above mentioned were 
added, viz., to about twenty pounds of tea, one spoonfull of gypsum, 
one of turmeric, and two or even three of Prussian blue. The leaves 
instantly changed into a bluish-green, and, having been stirred for a 
few minutes, were taken out. They, of course, had shrivelled and 
assumed different shapes from the heat. The different kinds were 
produced by sifting. The small longish leaves fell through the first 
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sieve and formed Young Hyson, while those which had a roundish gra- 
nular shape fell through last, and constituted Choo-cha, or Gunpowder. 

It was my particular desire to obtain the plant of which the Rice- 
paper is made. On my arrival, all I could learn was that the paper 
was manufactured from vegetable pith: respecting the name of the 
plant, its vegetation, and native province, the most contradictory 
statements prevailed. My first aim was to discover the vernacular 
name of the plant ; after I had succeeded in obtaining this, through 
the aid of an intelligent missionary, Mr. Vogel, I experienced no 
further difficulty in collecting information, and in finding a Chinaman 
willing to procure specimens. The plant grows abundantly in the 
province of Yunnan, and in the work of Li-shi-chin there is a figure 
and description of it. Mr. Williams, the weU-known author of * The 
Middle Kingdom,' has kindly rendered that account into English for me, 
and the following is a transcript of his version : — " The Tung-toh-muh, 
or, as it sometimes is called, Tung-tsau (i. e., hollow plant), grows on 
the sides of hills. Its leaves resemble the Castor Oil plant (Ricinus 
communis, Linn.) ; the stem is hollow, and has in its heart a white pith* 
which is prized for its lightness and whiteness, and collected in order 
to make ornaments for women. — Kuoh-poh says : * It grows in Kaang- 
nan, is about twelve or fourteen feet high, and has leaves which are 
large and fleshy, like those of the Nelumbium. In the stem is a very 
white pith. Gardeners now sow the seed, and also transplant the 
plant. If the stem is cooked with honey, and nuxed with preserved 
fruit, the taste is sweet and pleasant.' — Li-shi-chin says : * The stalks 
of those plants which grow in the hills are large, several inches in circum- 
ference. The taste and virtues of this plant are sweet, cooling, and 
innocuous. It aids the secretions, stops diarrhoea and excess of urine, 
and helps the expectorations. A tincture of the burnt stalks reduced 
to powder is good for lockjaw.' " 

Such is the account given by the Chinese of the Eice-paper plant, 
and, judging from this description, the woodcut annexed to it, and a 
quantity of pith which I obtained at Canton, it would appear that the 
Tung-toh-muh belongs to the Natural Order of Mahacets,* It is also 

* The Chinese represent and describe anything they choose as the "i2ur^-j9^^ 
plant " probably because few are acquainted with it themselves. Onr present volume 
of the Miscellany will contain a figure and description which will ahow the plant to 
be an Araliacea, — ^Ed. 

VOL. IV. E 
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stated that the fibre of the plant is made into paper, and some even 
contend that all the Bice-paper is made of fibre. This, however, 
cannot be the case, as the best sheets, when examined, will be fonnd 
to consist entirely of medullary tissne. I send yon an exact tracing of 
the figure. It may prove useful in identifying the plant. I have only 
to remark that I believe the bend does not denote that it is a creeping 
or winding plant, but is a liberty taken by the artist ; and that the 
various appendages are intended for hair, though their coarseness may 
induce any one, at first sight, to consider them as spines or thorns. 

The afternoon of the 13th of December I devoted to visiting some 
Chinese gardens. One of them, being the establishment of a ridi 
nurseryman, and entirely devoted to his private amusemept, was kept 
in beautiful order. It was adorned with summer-houses, and artificial 
ponds filled with numerous plants of NelumHum speciosum, bridges, 
rock-work, and thousands of dwarf shrubs and trees, cultivated in 
glazed pots. The whole was on so grand a scale that it must have 
cost a great sum : if the old nurseryman made all the money by his 
trade, gardening must be a more profitable employment in China than 
it is in more civilized countries. — In the diflferetit nurseries there 
existed very little variety among the potted plants. Rows and rows 
contained nothing save Oranges, Eoses, Celosia criatata, and Chinese 
Anthemia of many different sorts, but inferior, I thought, to those 
cultivated in European gardens. Seriasa foetida was also plentiful, and 
generally trimmed into various figures, — pagodas, junks, animals, &c. 
I observed several imitations of the deer : the antlers and every part of 
the animal so nicely grown that I could not help admiring them. 

After a few days' stay at Canton I returned to Hong-Kong. On the 
22nd of December the * Herald ' took her departure from Victoria, and, 
calling on the 29th at the island of Aor, she reached on the following 
day the harbour of Singapore. 

{Tb be continued.) 
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The following neat and just tribute to poor Douglas is translated 
from the German edition (published in the past year under the imme- 
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diate direction of the author) of * Earth, Plants, and Man* by J. P. 
Schouw, who, we regret to say, is grievously afflicted by a long-.con- 
tinued illness : — 

" The introduction of ornamental plants from abroad was effected 
in former days by diplomatic persons, merchants, or travellers, who 
interested themselves about such things, and forwarded or took them 
home. Afterwards, travelling botanists, especially those accompanied 
by skilful gardeners, were the chief promoters of such importations. 
More recently our shrubberies and pleasure-grounds have been enriched 
by scientifically-educated gardeners, sent abroad expressly for that 
purpose. Among the latter class no one deserves greater credit than 
David Douglas, Being sent out by the Horticultural Society of London 
to the Northern States of America and its north-west coast, especially 
the banks of the river Columbia, he introduced into England a greater 
number of hardy trees, shrubs, and animals than any one had done 
before him, namely 53 woody and 146 herbaceous plants, making 
altogether 198 species, for the most part quite new. These plants, 
being hardy enough to bear the climate of Europe, have multiplied 
to an incredible extent in England, as well as on the Continent, so that 
one scarcely ever sees a garden, however humble, that is without some 
of these great ornaments. We may particularize the many new 
species of Pentstemon, Lupinus, (Enothera, GUia, Collomia, several 
beautiful species of Rihea, and many sorts of Pines. 

" Having done so much in America, Douglas went to the Sandwich 
Islands, where he fell a sacrifice to his ardent zeal, being gored to 
death by a wild bull, caught in a pit dug by the natives, and into which 
the unfortunate traveller fell. He was only thirty-six years old. K 
we consider the powerfiil moral influence which floriculture exerts on 
mankind, we may assuredly rank that young man among those who have 
honourably sacrificed their lives in the performance of their duty — not 
less than the soldier who dies in the field of battle. Gardening pur- 
suits not only tend to the preservation of health, but they soften and 
subdue passions, and elevate the mind above commonplace things. 
The cottage, from which we can peep into a pretty flower-garden 
attached to it, is sure to be neat and well-regulated within ; and if 
there is a flower-stand outside, we shall mostly find a weU-stored book- 
shdf within. He, therefore, who sacrifices his Hfe in promoting these 
desirable results among his fellow-creatures, does more good, generally. 
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than he who is carried off by a bullet, not rarely to serve the schemes 
of ambition and covetousness." 

No less just is a tribute paid to the merits of N. B. Ward, Esq., 
for the important services he has rendered to botany and horticaltare. 
We find it in a letter from Professor Mirbel to Dr. Wallich : — 

'* La serre de voyage qne vous avez bien voula nous adresser, m'a 
6t6 remise, et j*ai vu avec autant d'admiration que de plaisir, que les 
quinze esp^ces qu'elle coutenait, ^taient aussi saines qne nos plantes 
de serre, quand, ^ la belle saison, nous les retirons de leur prison poor 
les exposer a la bienfaisante influence de I'air libre. On devait ^ver 
une statue ^ Tinventeur de ce ^TOo6d6. On en &bre h des gens qoi 
font plus de bruit, mais moins de bien.*' 



Sale of Neea von Ikenbeck^a Librojy and Hef^arunm. 

Professor Nees von Esenbeck has lately published a catalogue of his 
Library, from the preface of which the following is an extract: — 
" I am," says the author, " without property : my Libraiy and my 
Herbarium are all I possess, all I am able to leave to my family. In 
my career as a medical man, I have always considered the interests of 
the suffering poor as of priimary, my own of secondary importance ; and, 
being devoted to scientific pursuits, I did not obtain a lucrative, certainly 
never an extensive, practice. A small estate, inherited from a relation, 
afforded for some years the means and leisure for cultivating science suc- 
cessfully ; but, during the French wars, my property became untenable, 
and I was induced to accept a professorship at Erlangen and the 
Presidency of the Imperial Academy of Naturalists. Having ex- 
changed Eriangen for Bonn, and thus settled in Prussia, it became a 
question whether the Academy should have its seat in Bavaria, because 
my predecessor resided in Erlangen when the German Empire was dis- 
solved, or whether it should retain its position as a national institution 
for the whole of Germany. The negotiations which followed ended by 
the Academy retaining its independence, and, as far as circumstances 
would permit, its position in regard to the Confederation. By my exer- 
tions the institution obtained a confirmation of its old statutes, and, 
during its stay in Prussia, an annual grant of 1,200 thalers. Since 
1818 I have constantly laboured in restoring this ancient institution, 
and discharging my duties as professor in the University ; indeed^ my 
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-academical duties required my whole attentiou, and prevented me from 
accepting any of the more lucrative places which from time to time 
became vacant. Thus it happens that, since Grovemment has de- 
prived me of the Professorship, my circumstances are such as compel 
me to part with my Library and Herbarium. Having no prospect of 
a pension, and no desire to solicit favours in high places, I address 
myself to the Members of the Academy and to my friends and con- 
temporaries, requesting their aid in trying to dispose of my collections. 
If my Library and Herbarium could be sold as a whole, I should be 
able to realize their value, and should consider the amount as an 
acknowledgment of thirty years of academical services. The Herba- 
rium consists of 297 volumes in folio and 42 volumes in quarto, and 
contains 80,000 sheets. It is valuable on account of its consisting 
chiefly of exotic specimens, including plants collected by Sieber, Preiss, 
Wallich, Wight, Ecklon, Zeyher, Drege, Pappe, Wied, and others, and 
representing most fully the Floras of Mexico, New Holland, North 
America, Brazil, Southern Africa, the East Indies, and Europe. It is 
rendered still more important by its containing the original specimens 
on which my monographic labours, the dissertations on the Laurinea^ 
Solanea, Acanthace(B, Uepatica, Jsterace/By Oyperacea, Oraminea, and 
Bestiacea, are founded. The Library is composed of 3,000 volumes, 
embracing the standard works on Natural History and Natural Philo- 
sophy. It is to be sold in Breslau on the first of May, 1852, by 
public auction, and commissions will be received by the Schletter'sche 
BuchhandluDg in Breslau, or any other great bookseller on the Con- 
tinent. 

" The Herbarium, if it cannot be sold entire, is to be disposed of 
in sets. It has been valued at 12,000 thalers; — the Zaurinea at 
280 thalers, the Acanthacea at 600, and the Glumacea at 3,000." 



Since the appearance of the above letter, we learn with satisfaction 
that Professor Nees von Esenbeck has been requested to continue as 
President of the Academy Naturae Curiosorum by his adjuncts, in 
whom the nomination exclusively rests ; and that he has assented. 
This mark of respect towards one of the most distinguished and 
classical botanists of our age, who during a long series of years has 
contributed vastly to the celebrity of the Academy, will be hailed, not 
only by its own members, but by every lover of Natural Science. 
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Dr. Lelunann, of Hamburgh, writes on this subject as follows : — 
" When Nees tendered his resignation of the Presidentship of the 
Acad. Nat. Curiosor., he summoned his adjuncts to meet at Schwein- 
furt (the birth-place of the Academy), in order to exercise the right 
inherent in their appointment, to nominate a successor ; and likewise 
to arrange for the due celebration in 1852 of the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of the Academy. In order to ' frustrate the many intrigues that 
are at work,* it had been resolved beforehand, at a meeting at Er- 
langen, that Nees should be requested to continue President, and 
at the same time to form, if possible, a union between the Aca- 
demy and the Annual Association of Naturalists; further, that the 
adjuncts had nothing whatever to do with the affair between the 
Prussian Professor and the Prussian Minister of Public Instruction and 
Church Affairs, This resolution was unanimous at Erlangen, and at 
Schweinfurt it was carried without difl&culty. Nees consented to the 
proposed arrangement ; and Lehmann and Jager, high in medical 
practice at Stuttgart, were desired to take the needful steps on the 
occasion, including a proposition to secure to the Academy greater 
independence from all Government influence or control. The two 
hundred years* Jubilee, which happens on the 8th of January next, 
is to be celebrated at Wiesbaden on the 1 8th of September, at the 
meeting there of the Association of Naturalists. Our friend is writing 
a Progi'amme to that effect. At Berlin, where he was deputed to gain 
the concurrence of Humboldt, he was most successful : the latter pro- 
mised his best exertions.** 



Heebarium of the late George Gardner, Esq., Director of the 

Royal Botanic Garden, Ceylon, 

Allusion has been already made to the Herbarium of the late 
Mr. Gardner, of Ceylon. It was hoped a purchaser would have come 
forward willing to take the collection entire, arranged as it is, and 
fastened on stout white demy folio paper, in covers of the same, according 
to the numbers in Endlicher's * Genera.' Such, however, has not been 
the case, and, with the consent of the family, the collection has been 
broken up according to countries (the Cryptogamia, however, separated 
from them) : and the collections now to be disposed of are those of — 

Ceylon about 2000 papers. 
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SoiTTH Ahbkica, excluding Brazil, indnding Mexico 

and a few from the Pacific Islands . about 1800 papers. 
NoBTH America .... „ 1000 „ 

South Africa „ 800 „ 

Australia and New Zealand . . „ 400 „ 
Europe, including North Africa, Madeira,- 

Canary Islands, 8cc. . . . about 4000 „ 
Any of the above sets are oflfered for sale. They are, as already ob- 
served, in excellent condition, all having been poisoned, and are as ixdly 
and correctly named as in any extensive general herbarium.* 

Applications may be made to the Editor of this Journal, and the 
collections may be seen at Kew. 



Plants (2^ Mount Olympus. 

Le Professeur Clementi a I'honneur de pr^venir les Botanistes qu'il 
pent mettre a la disposition des amateurs la collection des plantes 
recueillies par lui dans son dernier voyage sur TOlympe Bythinique et 
en d'autres contr^ de I'Orient. Le prix de la centurie est de 85 francs, 
y compris un exemplaire du ' Sertulum Olympicum,' contenant la des- 
cription de quelques especes nouvelles et des observations sur les plus 
remarquables. La coUection tout entiere a ^t^ soigneusement ^tudi^, 
et les especes qui la composent, au nombre d'environ 125 a 150, out 
6i6 nommees avec autant d'exactitude que possible, avec le concours des 
savants botanistes MM. Gay, Spach, et Webb. MM. les Souscripteurs 
sont pries de s'adresser — a Paris, a M. B. Webb, Avenue de Marbeuf, 
15 ; a Genes, a M. le Professeur de Notans; en Angleterre, chez Mr. 
B. Heward, 5» Young Street, Kensington. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



BeUruge zur K&mbim dea mnerm Bauea der ausgewachsenen Moo9-' 
kqpsel^ insbeiondere dei F^rittomea^ Von S. Lanzids-Bsninga, PLB. 

Much as has been written about Mosses, little is known of their 

* Since the above notice was written, all have been disposed of with the exception 
of the North American, South African, Australian, and European collections 
(amounting to about 6,200 papers), for which the £Eiinily is willing to accept an ex- 
tremely smiall sum. 
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internal organization, and the various attempts to classify them in 
natural sub-tribes and genera are but so many artificial arrangements. 
Dr. Lanzius-Beninga, in the publication above quoted (which, we 
believe, is a reprint of his article contained in vol. xxii. of the Nova 
Acta Acad. Leop. Carol. Nat. Cur.), has tried to establish a more philo- 
sophical system, and shown, in a series of interesting observations, that 
the internal structure of the capsule (theca) and the peristome offers the 
best means of classifying the Mosses. He finds that the genus Spkag^ 
num presents the most simple, Polytrwhum the most complicated 
structure. He also proves that a knowledge of the internal structure 
of the capsule is most useful in determining species. ''All good 
species," says Dr. Lanzius-Beninga, " present sufficient marks to dis- 
tinguish them from their allies. In 1846, I found near Grottingen a 
Moss which seemed to be an intermediate form between Dicrawum 
varium and D, Schreberianum : in analyzing the capsules of the latter 
two microscopically, the identity of the two species was at once appa- 
rent." The work contains forty-six pages and forty-one figures. — 
(B, Seemann,) 



BericM ilber die Leistvngen in der geographiachen und sgstemaiiachen 
Botanik wdhrend des Jahre% 1848. Von De. A. Grisebach. Svo. 
Berlin. 1851. 

This work is a continuation of Professor Grisebach's former labours, 
an annual report of all that has been done in the field of systematical 
and geographical botany. It gives an account of every new work, 
notices its place of publication, and furnishes occasionally extracts of 
considerable length. It also points out the smaller articles contained 
in periodicals, and arranges them under different heads. At present, 
when it is expected that every one knows thoroughly, or at least the 
best part of, the literature of other countries, a compilation of this 
nature must be to every working botanist an acceptable acquisition ; 
and, indeed, the large sale Professor Grisebach's work enjoys on the 
Continent is a sufficient proof of its usefulness. {B, Seemann,) 
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On the Camphor-tree qf Sumatra (Diyobalanops Camphora, Colehr.) ; 
by Dr. W. H. de Vbiesb, Professor of Botany at the Boyal Univer- 
sity of Leyden. (Kindly translated from the Dutch by Miss Mabt 
Anne de VRiESB,/or this Journal.) 

For many years past a distinction has been made between the Cam- 
phor-tree of Sumatra and Borneo, and that of Japan and China. The 
Japan or Chinese Camphor-tree is Laurus Camphora, L., belonging to 
the Laurels. It is a large and sometimes very thick tree, and may be 
recognized at first sight by its shining triple-nerved leaves. The 
camphor is partly obtained from this tree by incisions in the trunk, 
the juice that streams out of it being gathered in bowls. This method 
produces the purest camphor. Another kind is obtained by decoc- 
tion and distillation of the wood in an iron pot, furnished with a cover, 
or covered with another oblong iron pot, filled with straw or reeds. 
The camphor is sublimated by an elevated temperature, adheres to the 
straw, and is exported to Europe in slices. Formerly the camphor 
was only refined in Holland ; the process is now known elsewhere also. 
This is the camphor commonly sold in Europe, and is generally of a 
low price. Several other plants, chiefly of the Order Zabiata — Mentha, 
Salvia, &e. — contain camphor, but in a small quantity. The camphor 
of Sumatra and Borneo, as well as the tree producing it, was always 
supposed to differ from that of Japan and China. At a remote period 
it was thought to be more precious and more medicinal than that of 
Japan, and at the present day the camphor of Sumatra is sold at a 
very high price, particularly to the Chinese ; that of Japan and China, 
on the contrary, may be purchased at a low price. 

The most varying accounts of the history of the Camphor-tree of 
Sumatra are given both by earlier and more recent authors. Some of 
these notices may be considered as entirely contrary to the truth, others 
are inaccurate, and very few are exact. The examination of them all 
would occupy too much time. 

The Camphor-trees of Sumatra and Borneo were mentioned in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. The first mention of it occurs in 
the "Eerste Scheepvaart der Hollandsche natie naar Oost-Indie, 
1595-7," to be found in "Begin en Voortgangh ^an de Vereenigde 
Nederlandsche Geoctroijeerde O, I. Compagnie ; gedrukt in den jare 
1646.'* 
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What is told us of this tree by Valeotyn, in the year 1680, is in 
many respects remarkable, and proves at the same time how much 
the tree was ah'eady considered worthy of attention. Mich. Bemh. 
Yalentyn gives the following statement on this subject, which was in 
1680 communicated to him by Arent Sylvius: — 

" The Camphor-tree is found in several forests. Without any culture 
or human aid, it grows luxuriantly like other forest^tiees, and elevates 
its lofty, heavy,' unbranched, and straight trunk, and forms a crown of 
moderate extension, but which may be called small in proportion to 
the trunk, and which is furnished with few and not heavy brandies. 

''The leaves are oblong ovate, with a strong lengthened point 
(' apice prolixe extenso *}. In a dry state they are of a dark green 
colour. They are hard, tough, and smell like camphor. This is said 
of the tree of Baros, for in that of Java (that is, of Japan) the leaves 
are differently formed and much larger than those of the tree first 
mentioned, as may be seen by the seventh plate of Yalentyn. 

''The bark is fine and reddish; when the tree becomes old and 
thick, it falls off in large pieces : by this property the tree may be 
partly distinguished from others. Boots several feet in length are also 
often to be seen above the ground. 

" The fruit, which is obtained with difficulty^in oonsequenoe c^ the 
height of the tree, resembles more a flower than a fruit, as it has more 
or less oblong and thick variously-coloured leaves, which are generally 
red, violet, yellow, or greenish, and enclose the fruit like a hazel-nut. 
The fruit has a hard shell ; the enveloping leaves are elevated above 
it, and are not pointed, but have red tips, spread out above like the 
petals of a tulip. The fruit, which, like the leaves, has a taste of 
camphor, is not only useful for medicinal purposes, but may be em- 
ployed as food, and, like many other fruits, makes a good confection. 
The fruit is not easily obtained, as it is dangerous to penetrate the 
woods. 

" When the tree has attained some size, the resin does not stream 
out like benzoin ; but near the pith, or heart, are natural fissures, in 
which the juice accumulates, which, gradually coagulating, sticks to the 
wood in the form of small pieces of camphor. 

" If those who have the care of the Camphor-trees perceive that in 
some of the trees there is camphor (which they pretend to discover by 
some signs known to them), they order the trees to be cut down, strip 
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them of their leaves aad bark, and cut away the outer wood to the 
marrow or heart, in which are the apertures or fissures ; they cut that 
wood into small pieces, and therein the camphor is found, beautifully 
brilliant. They have a method of scraping it from the wood with 
small instruments ; and after purifying the scraped-oif camphor (cam- 
pkora abraaa) they seldom obtain more than from two to three pounds. 
Of that, one-twentieth is generally paid as a tribute ; the rest remains 
in their possession. 

" Camphor-oil, the peculiar juice of the tree, exudes from its fissures 
and cavities, and is carefully collected. The oil is so fine, that a paper 
penetrated by it and held near a flame, catches fire immediately and 
burns till all the oil is consumed. — Oct. 2, 1680."* 

We must not omit to mention that Valentynf has given a drawing 
of the leaves of a Camphor-tree of Baros, which agrees very well with 
the objects before us, so that we do not doubt that Arent Sylvius, from 
whose accounts this chapter is written by Valentyn, really knew the 
tree, and in what respects it differs from that of Japan. 

I would recommend further the notices given of this tree by 
Breyne,t Grimm, § Rumphius,|| Charles Miller,** Adolph Eschels- 
kroon,tf Radermacher,tl Houttuyn,§§ G8ertner,|||| Colebrooke,*** 
Eoxburgh,tf f and William Jack.JJt 

I wiU here repeat the diagnostic description given of this tree 

* Yalentini, India Literata, sea dissertationes epistolicae de plantis, &c., p. 488. 
Francof. 1716, fol. 

t Mich. Bern. Yalkntini Hist. SimpL Befonnata, Ub. ii. sect. iv. p. 250. 

X Prodr. fasc. PI. rar., 1680. 

§ Obs. de Arb. Camphorse, in Miscell. Cur. sive Ephem. Nat. Curios. 1683, 
p. 871. tab. c. f. 38. 

II Herb. Amb. Auct. cap. Ixxxii. p. 67. 1755. 

** Extracts from several Letters from Mr. Charles Miller, giving some account 
of the interior parts of Sumatra. — Phil. Trans, vol. Ixviii. p. 161, 170. 1778. 

ft Beschr. van Sumatra, insonderheid van desselfs Koophandel. Door Ad« Eschels- 
kroon, p. 61-3. 1783. 

XX Yerhand. van het Bataviaasch Genootschap, vol. iii. p. 27. 1785. vii. Batavia. 
1814. 

§§ Yerh. der HoU. Maatsch. van Wetensch., pi. viii. 1784. 

II II Suppl. Carpol. vol. iii. 49. 

**'J^ Asiatic Researches, vol. xii. p. 537. 1818. 

ttt Flor. Ind. vol. ii. p. 617. 1832. 

XXX Hooker's Companion, vol. i. p. 253. 1835. 
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elsewhere, founded upon specimens from Sumatra collected by Dr. 
Junghuhn. 

Deyobalanops, Gcertn., Colebr,, Jack, 

Calyx inferus, monophyllus, cupulatus, limbo demum 5-alato, alls 
paten tibus. Corolla infera, 5 -partita (vel 5-petala, petalis basi 
junctis), laciniis ovato-lanceolatis. Stamina hypogyna, plurima, 
monadelpha, annulo in basi corollse inserta; anthersB subsessiles, 
biloculares, elongatsB, lineares, loculis membranaceis, mucronatis. 
Ovarium superum, ovatum, stylo post antbesin saepe persistente 
acuminatum, triloculare, loculis biovulatis. Stylus filiformis, stami- 
nibus vix longior. Stigma vix distinctum (nee capitatum). Capmla 
unilocularis, trivalvis, monosperma, calyci aucto partim insidens, 
partim ejus laciniis auctis alseformibus cincta. Seminis embryo exal- 
buminosus, inversus, cotyledonibus insequalibus camosis cbrysaloi- 
deo-contortuplicatis. — Axbores excelsa Sumatram insulam habiiantes, 
foliis alternis coriaceis ; stipulis caducia ; floribus paniculatia, termi- 
nalibus et axillaribua, 

Dryobalanops Camphora, Colebr. ; foliis ovatis obtuse acuminatis basi 
acutis superne nitidis dorso opacis parallele venosis carinatis. 

Hab. Region. 0-1000'; prope Tapanuli et Huraba. 

SYNONYMIA. 

Be arbore CampliorcB litera Wilhelmi ten Rhyne ad Jacob Breynium : 
Prodr. ej. fasc. rar. plant. Gedani, 1683. 

Arbor Cawphorce^ Grimm, Observ. in Miscall. Cur. sive Ephem. 
Nat. Curios. 1683, p. 371, cum tab. fig. 33 (mala). 

Arbor CampJiorifera^ Valentini, Ind. lit. p. 488, 1716, ex auctoritate 
Arent Sylvii. 

Arbor Camphorifera^ Mich. Bemh. Valentini Hist. Simpl. Refor- 
mata, lib. ii. sect. vi. p. 250. Rumphii Herb. Amb. Auct. cap. Ixxxii. 
p. 67. 1755. Ch. Miller, in PhU. Trans, vol. Ixviii. p. 1. pp. 161, 
170, 188. 

Laurm foliis ovalibus acuminatis lineatis, Jloribus magnis tulipaceis, 
Houttuyn, Nat. Hist. ii. 2. pp. 318, 319; Verb. HoU. Maatsch. van 
Wet. xxi. 272. 

Dryobalanops aromatica, Gaertn. ? Suppl. Carpol. vol. iii. 49. ' 

Dryobalanops Camphora, Colebr., Asiatic Researches, vol. xii. p. 537, 
1818. 
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Dryohdlanopa Cawphora^ Colebr., in Jack's Descr. of Malayan Plants, 
Hook. Comp. vol. i. p. 253. 1835. 

Shorea camphorifeta^ Roxb. P Fl. Ind. vol. ii. p. 617. 1832. 

Pterygium teres, CorreaP Ann. du Mus. vol. x. p. 159. t. 8. f. 1. 

Dryobalanopa Camphoray Colebr. in Hayne's Arzn. Gew. xii. 17. 

Dryobalanops Oamphora, Colebr., Korthals, Verb, over de Nat. Gesch. 
der Oost-Ind. Bezitt. (Kruidk.) p. 45. 

ADUMBRATIO. 

uirbor 100'; trunco valido, stricto, columnseformi, 60-70' alto, 11' 
crasso, ad basin expansionibus laminaribus radiantibus instructo; 
cortice exteriore ibidem fisso, scabro, strato resinoso, splendente, 
partim albo partim flavescente, ssepe crasso, pellucidoque instructo ; 
snrsum fusco, demum in ramis ramulisque e griseo-fuscescente obtecto. 
Lignum ipsum fuscum. 

Folia altema (nee opposita), petiolata; petiolis dorso rotundatis, 
supeme sulcatis, ssepe curvatis vel inflexis et ramis accumbentibus, 
0,01-0,02 longis, immo longioribus ; ovatis, basi acutis, apice subito 
angustatis, obtuse acuminatis, margine integerrimis, versus apicem 
subundulatis, utrinque glabris, coriaceis, superne nitentibus, medio 
sulcatis, dorso opacis carinatis, parallele venosis, demto petiolo 0,06- 
0,07 longis, et 0,03 fere latis. 

StipuUs geminatse, subulatss, caducss (Colebr.) ; ovatae, acutse 
(Korth.) ; in speciminibus Junghuhnianis nullse. An forsan onmes 
lapsse P 

Pedunculi axillares et terminales, breves, incrassati. 

Calyx (junior non visus) adultus auctus, bemisphsericus, campanu- 
latus, basi lignosus, admodum crassus; interna structura magnum 
referens numerum lacunarum aerearum, in quinque excrescens alas 
foliaoeas, coriaceas, rigidas, erectas, patentes, reflexas, sinu exciso ro- 
tundato amplo a se invicem distinctas. Alarum formae et diametri 
divers® sunt pro diverso evolutionis stadio; in fructibus immaturis 
magis sunt elongatse, et versus medium et apicem dilatatse, 0,07 longsB 
et fere 0,01 latae (spec. Houtt. et Jungh.) et in illo stadio quoque 
erectsB ; in maturis (Colebr.) contra magis dilatatse, vere spathulatse, 
reflexse. Structura alarum est parallele nervosa et inter nervos reti- 
culata. Calyx totus terebinthinam redolet. 

Corolla (secundum specimen lectum a Millero fil. et nobiscum com- 
municatum ab 111. Bob. Br. ex Mus. Brit. Lond.), caduca, monopetala. 
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5 -partita, laciniis ima basi inter se coalitis membranaceis, 0,015 longis, 
0,004 latis, lanceolatis. 

Stamina in fundo corollsB annulo proprio dentibos triangularibus 
acutis erectis instructo insidentia, numerosa. In spedm. Mill. 16 nu- 
meramus, sed plura lapsa sunt. Filamenta brevissima ; antherse bilo- 
culares, introrsse, in dorso linea media (connectiyo) in mucronem ultra 
loculos elongata notatse ; loculi membranacei, tota longitndine debis- 
centes, marginibus loculorum involutis. 

Cajpsula glandem quercinam simulans, supera, ovata, stylo coronata, 
lignosa, fusca, exteme striis longitudinalibus tenuibus pra^ta, basi 
cupula rotundato-gibba hemisphserica excepta, eique firmiter adhserens, 
unilocularis, trivalvis, valvis eequalibus crassis, monosperma, 0,086 
longa, 0,015 lata (Colebr.), 0,03 longa, 0,015 lata' (Gbertn. si eadem 
est ejus species quae Colebrookii, quod incertum). 

Semen solitarium, magnum, cavitati capsulae respondens, ovato- 
oblongum, antice sulcatum, integumento fusco ad sulcum intus flexum, 
et cum columna centrali colliquescens. Columna centralis e fundo cu- 
pulre calycinse oriunda, ad verticem adscendens, semen in ilia direetione 
in duos dividens lobos dorso connatos, inde aucta i lobis longitudinali- 
bus, Ynollibus, columna brevioribus, intra cotyledonum plicas sese de- 
mergentibus; duobus majoribus lateralibus ad ventrem recurvis; 
duobus minoribus dorsalibus citra axem productis divergentibus 
(Gaertn.). 

Albumen nullum. 

Embryo constans 2 cotyledonibus, carnosis, imparibus. Exiemus 
maxiraus, seminis formam constituentibus ; interior multo minor, late- 
ralis, subcochleatus. Plumula simplex, conica, dipbylla. Radicula 
longa, sursum directa, in sulco cotyledonis externi contenta, apice 
conico obtusiusculo terminata, adscendens, supera. (Juxta spec. Mars- 
deni Mus. Brit. Londinensis et descript. Cel. Gsertn.) 

The tree here described belongs to the Natural Order Dlpterocarpece 
(BL, Lindl.). All the trees belonging to this family are gigantic and 
of a majestic appearance, and are chiefly remarkable for the beautifully 
coloured and winged fruits. All of them contain more or less of a 
balsamic resin. Shorea robusia produces a resinous substance, which 
is used at the religious solemnities of the Indians. Vate^na Indica 
yields a resin which in India is used as copal, and is known in Europe 
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as anime'Tesin, The Javanese species oi Dipterocarpua are all resinous, 
and the resin is said to be used as copaiva-balsam. 

The Camphor-tree is one of the loftiest trees of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago. In its dimensions it surpasses even the Kasamala-tree 
{AUingia excelsa) of Java. It is the giant among the trees of the East 
Indies. Its trunk rises vertically, and divides into branches only at 
tbe top, forming a somewhat convex crown. A person looking over 
the tops of the trees from an elevated place, for instance, from the 
mountains behind Loemoet, at a height of from three to four hundred 
feet, can without difficulty count the full-grown Camphor-trees that are 
scattered in the forest ; for, while the Anonacea^ AcaciaB, Fagrats, and 
Eigs, which compose the chief mass of trees in those forests, are eighty 
to a hundred feet high, the Camphor-tree, with its gigantic crown, is 
seen rising fifty or even a hundred feet above them, as the steeples of 
churches appear above the roofs of the houses in a town. The follow- 
ing are its dimensions, compared with those of the Rasamala [Liqui- 
dambar Altinghiana) : — 





Thickness of the trunk. 


Length of 
the trunk. 


Diameter of 




Beneath. 


Above. 


the crown. 


Camphor-tree 
Sasamala . . 


7-10 ft. 
5-7 


5-8 ft. 
3-5 


100-130 ft. 
70-90 


50-70 ft. 
40-50 



^ Near the ground the Camphor-tree gives out radiating extensions of 
the trunk and root, such as several travellers have represented in their 
descriptions. At the lower part of the tree the bark is rugged, with 
fissures, and often covered with a resinous and glittering, sometimes 
yellowish substance, which is transparent, and consists either of cam- 
phor or of camphor and its peculiar resin. Higher up, the bark is of a 
dark grey colour, here and there covered with lichens, but not with 
Idanes, like so many other trees. 

The position of the leaves is alternate, as shown in the drawing of 
Houttuyn. Colebrooke describes a branch without fruits, with opposite 
leaves. Has Bryohalanopa Camphora sometimes a position of leaves 
guch as Colebrooke describes P We can scarcely doubt the accuracy of 
his descriptions — they have too much the appearance of truth about 
them ; and all that he has communicated of the tree and of the sub- 
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stances which it produces, gives us the conviction that Mr. Golebrooke 
must have had specimens of this tree ; we are not, however, certain of 
the correctness of his figure. 

The leaves seen by us differ from those of Miller's specimens, which 
we saw in 1850 in the British Museum (which are much larger), and 
from those of Golebrooke's drawing and description ; the largest leaves 
of the latter being 0,175 long and 0,05 broad. But this diflference is 
perhaps explained by ours being smaller, because they are on flower- 
bearing branches. They most resemble the description given by 
Houttuyn. 

Most authors speak of stipules (Colebr., Korth.). We bave not seen 
them, and suppose that our specimens have lost them ; we must there- 
fore refer our readers to what the two last-mentioned botanists have 
written on the subject. 

The calyx has many modifications in the form of its base and wings, 
as well as in the direction of those wings, which are sometimes nearer 
to each other, or more modified or reflexed. The great diversity which 
we have observed in our specimens persuades us that there is no reason 
for accepting more species. Golebrooke has seen and drawn objects in 
full growth. In the different states of development in which we saw 
this calyx, we always found natural cavities in its tissue, chiefly in the 
woody part. In the interior it is resinous, and emits a smeU of 
turpentine. 

We have not space for further descriptions of the crown, the stamens, 
and the fruit. The albumen seen by us was in some of Marsdeil's 
specimens in the British Museum, preserved there in spirits : it agrees 
entirely with the figure and description given by Gaertner. In the 
specimens at our disposal, which were not preserved in spirits, the 
albumen was consumed. For these specimens we are much indebted 
to the liberality of Mr. Kobert Brown. Through lack of young speci- 
mens, the structure of the ovary has been till now but imperfectly 
known. The reason is that naturalists have not had the opportunity 
of getting specimens at the time of the development of the flowers. 

Dryobalanops Camphora^ Colebr., must be the plant mentioned by 
Grimm, ten Ehyne, Valentyn, and Eumphius. It is the same as that 
mentioned by Miller, and which M. Kadermacher presented to Hout- 
tuyn. It belongs, undoubtedly, to the same genus as Gsertner has 
represented as Dryobalanops^ but it is doubtful what he means by his 
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D. aromatica, which, he says, occurs in Ceylon, and yields the best 
cinnamon. Here may be an error. The uncertainty is increased by 
his not giving characters of the species ; and the identity with the 
species of Colebrooke cannot be decided. There seems to be some mis- 
take in the account of Gartner, for no Ihyobalanopa has ever been 
found in Ceylon, and it is impossible that a Dryobalanopa should pro- 
duce cinnamon, and that even the best in Ceylon. Perhaps he was 
misled by inaccurate statements on the labels of some of Sir Joseph 
Banks's specimens. Hitherto our eflforts to anive at some certainty in 
this case have been unsuccessful. If it be decided that the plant men- 
tioned by Grsertner is the same as that of Colebrooke, then, according 
to the opinion of some botanists, there would be a reason for adopting 
the name I), aromatica of Grsertner, instead of that of Colebrooke. But, 
first, that reason does not yet exist ; and we think that we should 
maintain the system established among botanists, that no priority can 
be given in science to a name of a plant unaccompanied by a descrip- 
tion. It is possible that Gaertner had the description of his species in 
manuscript, but he did not publish it. Shorea^ Roxb., and Fterygtum^ 
Corr., have been described later than Gartner's Dryobalanopa^ and 
must therefore be represented here as synonymous. 

{To be continued.) 



Floeula Hongkongensis : an Enumeration of the Plants collected 
m the Island of Hong-Kong ^ by Capt. J. G. Champion, 95^A Ileg,^ 
the determinations revised and the new species described by George 
Bentham, Esq. 

{Continued from vol. iii. p. 334.) 

Ehamne^. 

(^ 1. Paliurus Aubletii, Schult. Syst. vol. v. p. 343. 

A moderate-sized unarmed tree, with the appearance of the Jujube, 
cultivated in, if not indigenous to, Hong-Kong. It is certainly a Fa- 
Hums. The leaves are glaucescent. The fruit is nearly smooth, with 
the wing coarsely crenated, three-celled, three-seeded ; the seeds erect, 
pretty large, surrounded by a slight fleshy coating ; testa bony, hard. 
(/. G. Champ.) 
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2. Ventilago Madenu^atana, Gt&rtn. — Wight et Am. Prod. vol. i. 
p. 163. 

Eavines, Hong-Kong. 
y 3. Berchemia Uneata, DC. Prod. vol. ii. p. 23. 

Eavines, Hong-Kong, 
/ 4. Sageretia theezatu, Brongn. 

Eavines, Hong-Kong, with the two preceding. 

This appears to be the same plant as Berchemia hamosa. Wall. Cat. 
n. 4253, a species closely allied to, if not a mere variety of, the more 
common Berchemia parviflora. Wall., all having so exactly the habit of 
the Sageretia, and not of Berchemia, that if a more perfect knowledge 
of them proves them really to belong to the latter genus, the separation 
of the two genera is rendered most unnatural. 

5. Ehamnus virgatua^ Eoxb. Fl. Ind. ed. Car. et Wall. vol. ii. 
p. 351. 

Victoria Peak, flowering in April. The leaves are rather smaller and 
the crenatures fewer than in the common Himalayan form, but I can 
find no other difference. 

6. ? Androglossum reticulatum. Champ., gen. nov. BMmneis affine. 
Gen, Char, Andeoglossum. Calyx 5-partitu8, laciniis aestivatione val- 

vatis P mox apertis persistentibus. Petala 5, toro dilatato (v. disco 
calycis tubo parvo hemisphaerico adnato) inserta, laciniis calycinis al- 
terna et sublongiora, lata, concava, aestivatione imbricata, 2 exteriora. 
Stamina 5, petalis opposita et cum iis inserta. Filamenta compla- 
nata, ima basi petalis subconnata, apice inflexa. Antherae ovatae, 
loculis parallelis longitudinaliter dehiscentibus. Ovarium sessile, basi 
disco membranaceo 5-dentato cinctum, bipartibile, carpellis fere li- 
beris, unilocularibus. Styli 2, vix coaliti, breves, summo apice 
tenuiter et obtuse stigmatosi. Ovula in loculis (v. carpellis) ovarii 
gemina, angulo centrali affixa, collateralia, horizontalia, obovoideo- 
subpeltata, amphitropa. 'Fructm (carpello uno abortiente) simplex, 
oblique depresso-globosus, subdrupaceus, pericarpio tenuiter carnoso, 
endocarpio crustaceo. Semen fructui conforme, prope basin affixum, 
ut videtur albuminosum, sed in specimine omnia immatura et em- 
bryo nondum accretum. — Species unica, A, reticulatum, frutex videtur, 
ramulis teretibus glabris, novellis compressiusculis. Folia exstipu- 
lata, altema, petiolata, elliptico-oblonga, obtusa vel acuminata, in- 
tegerrima, basi acuta, 3-5 poll, longa, 1-1 i poll, lata, coriacea, gla- 
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bra, reticulato-venosa, venis primariis a costa divergentibus paucis 
longe ante marginem anastomosantibus. Racemi foliis breviores, pa- 
beruli. Pedicelli altemi, dissiti, breves, 1-2-flori. Braciea lineares, 
breves, v. lanceolato-subfoliacese acutse, basi in petiolum angustatsB, 
3-5 lin. longsQ. Florea circa lineam diametro. Calyx puberplus, 
laciniis lanceolato-triangularibus acatis. Fetala glaberrima, |- lin. 
longa, vix longitudine angustiora. FUamenta crassiuscula, plana, 
ima basi tenuia, snmmo apice oontracta, petaUs paulo breviora. 
Fructus immaturus semipodlicem diametro. 

This plant, gathered in October 1848, differs from all Bhamnea 
known to me in the structure of the ovary, the carpels being almost if 
not quite distinct, and the ovules two in each carpel horizontally at- 
tached to the axis instead of being solitary and erect from the base. 
The arrangement of the stamens and petals is precisely the same as in 
Rkamnea, 

Tebebinthace^. 

^ 1. Ehus suecedaneum, Linn. — Wight, Ic. t. 560. 

A common tree in the Happy Valley. Flowers and fruit in summer. 
^y 2. Ehus (Sumac) hypoleuca. Champ., sp. n.; foliolis 11-17 ovato-lan- 
ceolatis acutiusculis basi insequalibus supra ad venas vix tomentellis 
subtus ramulis petiolisque albo-tomentosis petiolo tereti, panicula 
terminali sessili foliis multo breviore, drupis rubro-villosis. — Folia 
pedalia, foliolis 1^3-poUicaribus brevissime petiolulatis. Fanicula 
pyramidatse, ramosissimae, tomentosse, multiflorse. Bractea minutse. 
Fedicelli calyce breviores. Flores fere 2 lin. diametro. Fetala 
ovata, obtusa, calyce plus duplo longiora. Discus 10-crenatus. 
Stamina florum fertilium ovario villoso breviora. 
A common shrub on Mount Gough, flowering in autumn. 

CONNABACE^. 

,/ !• Eourea micrqphylla, Planch. Linnsea, vol. xxiii. p. 421. 

Bather abundant in ravines. There are two very distinct varieties 
in Hong-Kong, one bearing the leaflets much fewer and smaller, the 
inflorescence more lax, the flowers fewer and perhaps rather smaller 
than in the other, but I can find no essential differences, and I have 
seen several intermediate forms in other collections. 
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1. Grotalmia cafydMa^ SohiaBek.—Bentii. in Lond. Jomn. Bot. 
YoL u. p. 664. 

Near Chek-diow. (M. ^e.) . The ooloiir of {he floiran is in the 
above-quoted paper given as Une» whereas it ii of a pale salvor- 
yellow. He mistake arose from the oonfosioQ faj sevcnl authosi of 
this species with the 0. teuUyhra. 
J 2. Grotalaria (Galycm») drvm/Mi, Ohanip.» sp. n^ er6ota»abasiianiosa, 
' stypnlis minutis, foliis linearibns supra g^faiis ▼. ranter pilosis subtos 

cauleque adpresse pilosis, racemis temiinalibiis tarevibus, toribiis 

snbsessilibiis, braoteolis sab cafyce bracteisqae laneeolatb lineaii- 

busve, oatyds barbato-yiUosi ladniis siqperioribQS late oblongis eo- 

lollam snperantibusy ovaiio nraltiovulato, logumine g^alno edjoe i 

breviore. 

Gathered in August 1849, on the borders of an old estoaiy at East 
Point, in sandy soil. 

Yezy near to the common 0. mtsU^ara^ but differs at first sight by 
the large calyxes, neaily those of C cafyotMa, It is a plant of about 
a foot high, branching from the base, covered all over with serieeons 
hairs except the upper side of the leaves. These are as mnoh as Si 
inches long by 2 to 2|- lines broad. Inflorescence of 0, ^emXifioira^ but 
flowers usually fewer. Upper segments of the calyx half an inch long 
when the flower opens, fiill 9 lines when in fruit. Corolla light blue ; 
standard with dark streaks; keel white, with the extremity blue. 
Pod black when ripe, about half an inch long. 
) 3. Crotalaria aUbida^ Heyne. — ^Benth. in Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. ii. 
p. 567. 

Victoria Peak and other localities, flowering in summer. 

4. Crotalaria elliptica, Roxb. — ^Benth. 1. c. p. 580. 
Common all round Chek-chow. (Col, Eyre,) 

5. Indigofera hirauta, Linn. 

On the Race-course, flowering in autumn. 
6. Indigofera venulosa, Champ., sp.n.; sufEructicosa glabra, foliolis 5-1 S 
late ovatis orbiculatisve obtusissimis v. mucronatis utrinque viridibns 
reticulato-venosis subtds vix pilosulis, racemis laxis folio brevioribus, 
calycis glabri dentibus brevibus, corolla pubcrula, ovario deflorato 
glaberrimo. — Suffrutex pedalis. Caulea erecti, tenues, glabri, vix 
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ramosi. Siipula minutse, setaceae. FoUorum petiolus communis 4- 
pollicaris, tenuis, glaber, prope basin saepe glandulam fert plus 
minus distinctam. StipeUa setaoesB. Foliola petiolulata, ultima 
. pollicem ssBpe excedentia, csetera minora, pleraque late ovata et ob- 
tusissima v. retusa, interdum plus minus acutata et mucronata, 
omnia quam in speciebus afi&nibus rigidiora, et utrinque insigniter 
reticulato-venulosa. Bacemi folio paulo breyiores, yix infra medium 
flonferi, pedunculo tenui glabro. Bracteas minutissimsB. PediceUi 
li lin. longi. Calyx pedioello brevior, late cyathiformis, dentibus 
acutis tubo brevioribus. Corolla 7 lin. longa, petalis extus pubes- 
centibus roseo-lilacinis. Fexillum sessile, obovaU-oblongum ; ala 
yexillo aequilongse, angustse, obtusiusculse, ungue brevissimo vix con- 
spicuo; carina aHs paulo brevior, submucronulata, unguibus fere 
lineam longis. Stamen vexillare a basi liberum, caetera alte connata ; 
anth€r€e more generis connectivo mucronatss. Ovarium glaberri- 
mum, multiovulatum. Stylus glaber, imberbe, apice subcapitato- 
stigmatosus. 

Victoria Peak, Hong-Kong ; April or May. (/. G. Champion.) 
Gathered also by Fortune, on Silver Island (n. 43). The fruit has 
not been seen. The species is allied to /. macrostackya. Vent., and 
I, decora, Lindl., both from China ; it differs from the former by its 
smoothness, from the latter by the smaller and rounder leaflets and 
smaller flowers, from both by its low stature and by the venation of the 
leaflets. « 

7. Tephrosia jw;y area, Pers. 

8. Zomia diphyllay Pers., var. angustifolia, impunctata. 

The two species into which the Z, diphylla has been divided, the 
American Z, reticulata and the Eastern Z, angustifolia, are usually 
distinguished by the pellucid dots of the bracts present in the latter, 
absent in the former ; and our Hong-Kong plant, as well as several 
specimens from the Indian Archipelago, would thus be referable to 
Z, reticulata, though with the habit of Z. anguat^folia, and unless some 
better character be found to distinguish them, we must re-unite them 
under Persoon's name as suggested by Vogel. 

9. iEschynomene Indica, Linn. 

The three last common East Indian species are from the estuary at 
East Point. 
10. Uraria crinita, Desv., fi, macrostachya ; racemis primariis ultra- I 
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pednlibtu, IhuMb 8-10 lin. bngia inngnit 

Common near the Albany Barraoka, flonwing in smnmv. 

11. FtflTobma trigiielrum, Desr.— Benth. is n«iit. ^angli. p. .* 

' — Semodum MgnetrMm, DC. 
Viobwia Peat 
' IS. FhyUodinm jwfeXeUui, Dear.— Bentfa. in Fhnt. Jv^^^^Dt- 

eima jmleiaUniH, DC. 

Hue common East !bidian ptent ii lan in Hong-Kong; ftnmJl oafy 

at Q» estoaiy at East Pcnnt. 

IS. FhjUodiume&suM, Broth, inn. Jongfa. — DieemB OtfoM.'DO. 

Oonunon in Hong-Eong on low gnnmd. 

14. Deamodinm (Niooboma) pofyeerpum, DC. — B, laiiTiiiwii, Tog. 

VL Heyro., p. 38. ' 
Victoria Park. Vogel'a description of his ^. nertoum from China 

appears to me to answer exactly to this qwcies, whidt is odd of tits 

widest spread of the EaBt«m Stmodia. 

IB, Desmodinm (Heteroloma) rttieulaiiim, Ohamp., sp. n.; foEoIis 
ovali-ellipticia oblongisre utrinqne obtuns supra ^bris sobtns 
pallidis oanleqne pilis raris conspersis, stipnlis lanccolatis acmmdatis, 
racemo giacili, bracteis deddnis basi latis setaceo-acnminatis snmmiB 
comantibus, pedicellis breribua geimiiis,> alis carina paulo breriori- 
bus. — SamiB adest onicnB teres, pilis perpaucis adpreans conspersna. 
Siiprdm brunnete, striatte, erectte, cum acumine setaceo 4 lin. longie. 
Petiolua communis gracilis, 6-10 lin. longua. FoUolum terminale 
pollicem longam, semipollicem latum, apice basique obtusom r. 
retusum, supra viride et uitidulum, subtiis pallidum t. glaucum, 
venis primariis arcuatis leteque venularum utrinque conspicuia ; 
lateialia minora. SlipeU<e setaceEc. Sacemut semipedalia, in speci- 
mine simplex, a basi florifer, rachi pubescente, flonbus per paria 
disaitia. Sraalea ad apicem nic«mi 8-3 lin. longee, late lanceolatte, 
striats, glsbrinaculie, alabastra longe supcrantes, at nou imbricatse. 
PediceUi teuues, vix 2 lin. longi. Calyx lineam longus, tenniter 
membranaceus, glaber, ladniia 6 lanceolatis acutis tubo eequilongis, 
inferiOTe paulo longiore. Vexillnm fere 3 lin. longum, obovali- 

* The put of the ' HuitB JmuhahnuDie ' wMck containa m; papers on IkvaneBe 
£mmim*a has not yet n»chea me i I un, therefore, unable to insert the precise 
Te&ceneea to the pagea. 
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orbiculatum, emarginatum, subsessile, glabrum. Ala dimidiatse, 4ate 

obovatae, ungue brevi. Carina incurva, obtusa. Stamen vexillare a 

basi liberum. Ovarium pilis pauds ciliolatum, sessile. 

A single specimen gathered in Hong-Kong, without any note of the 

precise locality. It appears to be allied to the East Indian D. concinnum, 

but is much smoother than any species I am acquainted with of the 

same groupe. 

16. Lespedeza (Eulespedeza) cuneata (G. Don, Gard. Diet. vol. ii. ^ 
p. 307) ; ramis virgatis, petiolis brevibus, foliolis cuneato-linearibus 
obtusissimis retusisve mucronatis subtus strigoso-pubescentibus, flo- 
ribus axillaribus fasciculatis subsessilibus, legumine orbiculato calycis 
lacinias subsequante. — Hedysarum junceum, Eoxb. PL Ind. vol. iii. 

p. 362, non Linn. — Lespedeza juncea, DC. Prod. vol. ii. p. 348 

(exd. syn. Idnn., Pers., et Thunb.), et eo teste AnthyUia cuneata^ 

Dum. Cours. 

Bare in Hong-Kong ; found on the side of a hill at the estuary, East 
Point, flowering in August. 

This species, although it does not appear to be anywhere very com- 
mon, has an extensive geographical range. I have it from various parts 
of the Himalayan range, from Fortune's Chinese collection, and from 
tropical Australia gathered by Bauer ; and it is quoted in the Botany 
of Beechey's voyage from the island of Bonin. The East Siberian and 
Dahurian Z. juncea^ confounded with it by Eoxburgh and De Candolle, 
is, however, a very different species, with the habit of L, trichocarpa^ 
but with narrowet though still pointed leaflets, and different calyces ; 
so also the Hedymrum sericeum, Thunb., proves to be a distinct species, 
published by Siebold and Zuccarini under the name of L, argyrea. In 
the Z. cuneata^ as in most of the allied species, the greater number of 
the flowers, although complete and perfect, are sterile, whilst the nu- 
merous pods proceed chiefly from minute flowers without any petals, 
and reduced to a small calyx, two or three very small imperfect 
stamens, and an ovary large in proportion to the calyx, covered with 
hairs, aind terminating in a recurved style scarcely so long as the 
ovary. 

17. Lespedeza (Campylotropis) viatorum. Champ., sp. n. ; erecta? / 
foliolis obovatis retusis glabris vel subtus canescenti-pilosulis, race- 
mis folia aequantibus longioribusve, calycis breviter pedicellati pube- 
ruli laciniis lanceolatis tubum aequantibus ; alis carina breviter acu- 
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minata daplo brerioribus, Ifignmine siipitato Cfvato imdiqiiio pnbando. 
— Bami tenues, janiores asgnkti et oano-pabenili, adolfti nbtentet 
et glabriosculi. PeUoU i-1-polliearM. JUjoAmi tenmnila MBpiu 
1-li-pollicare, latemlia bieviora latisama, omnk obtoriMima ▼• ro- 
tiusy mucrone minimo yd nulloi oosta aubtos pfomnuwte, ynm 
primariis paralleliB supra conapicuis. Baeem nuno dmaiflari 1-i- 
pollicares, nunc longioies laxi. Bradem minntse. FMoM m 
semilineam bngL Flom onmet completi et fertilea HAmAnx^jaa^ 
juBCuli (4-4i lin. longi). OaJfx 1\ lin. Iongu0» laoimis % snpenoii* 
bus plus minus per anthesin oonnatis, demum siepe sobitiB. Fiwtl- 
hfm late obovatum. Carina yexillum sequans, multo brevina roetmta 
quam in caeieris speciebus hi^us seotionin. Aim parvss et angnate, 
basi carina adhserentes. OemiaUa omnino at in affinibns. Legumm 
stipite lineam longo fultum, 4 lin. longum, plano-oompcesaam, lete 
yenularum inconspicuo, undique pilis brevibus adpresiia oonaper- 
sum, vix ad margines pUosius. 

Common about Little Hong-Kong, flowering in Angost or Septem- 
ber, but not found on the Victoria side of the island. It is also in 
Parkes's Chinese collection, and in Yaohell's coUection from Maeao and 
the ac^acent islands. Fortune gathered another new 8peGies,*.wluoh 
at first sight dosely resembles this one, but has the pedioela three or 
four times the length of the calyx, and very different keel-petalB, 
wings, and pod. 

18. Neustanthus phaseoloides (Benth. in Fl. Jungh.); foliolis ovato- 
rhombeis acutiusculis ssepe trilobis, bracteolis tubum calycis sub- 
sequantibus, calycis dente infimo setaceo-acuminato tubo longiore 
cseteris brevioribus acutis, alis carinam breviter rostratam superan- 
tibus. — Dolichoa phaseoloidea, Eoxb., Fl. Ind. vol. iii. p. 816. — Pka^ 
seolua decurrens, Grab, in Wall. Cat. n. 5612. — Bolichos viridis. 
Ham. in Wall. Cat. n. 5569. 

Hong-Kong ; a single specimen, without the precise locality. 
This species, originally published by Eoxburgh, from plants raised 
in the Calcutta Garden from Chinese seeds, is found either wild (or 
cultivated P) in several of the eastern districts of India ; it was gathered 

* Lespedeza (Campylotropis) dliata ; foliolis obovatis retnsis glabris v. snbtus canes- 
centi-piloiiulis, racemis foUo longioribns, calycibus longe pedicellatis parvis laciniis 
setaceo-acnminatis tubum subeequantibus, alis carina angusta longe rostrata paulo 
brevioribus, legnmine stipitato ovato membranaceo reticulato glabriusculo ad mar- 
gines dliato. — Hab. China,. Fortune, n. 31 and 42. 
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at Groalpara by Hamilton, in Silhet and in the island of Penang by 

Wallich's collectors. A full description of the genus and of a Javanese 

species will be found in the * Plantse Junghuhnianse.' The present 

species is rather more hairy than the N. Javanicus, the flowers are rather 

smaller with a different calyx. The pod is that of N. Javanicua^ but 

usually rather more curved, more or less hairy, or nearly smooth. 

19. Mucuna (Gitta) Chamjmni, Benth., sp. n. ; foliis novellis utrinque, 

adultis subtus, ferrugineo-sericeis, racemis brevibus subramosis, caly- 

cis pediceUo brevioris dentibus superioribus abbreviatis inhmo acu- 

minato tubo breviore, legumine oblongo-lineari oblique plicato pleio- 

(4-)spermo adulto glabro. 

Above the Buddhist temple at East Point, climbing over rocks and 
trees. 

Nearly allied to M. monospermaf DC, and to M. an^uina, Wall., it 
has the flowers very like those of the former species, mih. the foliage 
nearer to that of the latter ; the inflorescence is, as it were, intermediate 
between the two. The pod is very different from either, the one on 
my specimen being four-seeded, about 7 inches long by 2 inches wide, 
and perfectly free from the stinging hairs of the two other species. 
The two longitudinal wings along each suture, and the nunierous ob- 
lique ones across the pod, are 2 to 3 lines broad, stiffly membranous, 
reticulated, and, like the rest of the pod, black in the dried state. 

20. Phaseolua sp., apparently new, and belonging to the section 
Strophoatylea ; but the single specimen, of which the precise locality was 
not recorded, is not sufficient to describe accurately in so difficult and 
oonfdsed a genus. 

21. Atylosia acarabaoides, Benth. Plant. Jungh. — Cantharoapermum 
paiici/lorum. Wall, et Am. Prod. vol. i. p. 255. 

On road-sides in the autumn. 

22. Pycnospora kecfyaaroides, Br. — P. nervoaa. Wall, et Am. vol. i. 
p. 197. 

Hong-Kong, a single specimen. 

23. 'Bhynchoshvolubilia, Lour. ? — Hook, et Am. Bot. Beech, p. 181. 
Hong-Kong, a single specimen, without the precise locality. 
Although this species, a native of China and the Moluccas, is now 

generally considered to be Loureiro's plant, it is impossible not to en- 
tertain some doubts on the subject, as it has not the rostrate keel upoti 
which Ijoureiro founded his name and his principal generic character. 

VOL. IV. H 
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It b on this aooouni that Ernst Meyer changed the name of De 
CandoUe's genus to Copima, Yet De Gandolle himself saw Loaieiio*a 
plant, and considered it without doubt as a congener, and plaoea it 
next to B. pkaaealoide$, which our phmt much resembles. 

24. Eriosema Ckuustue^ Yog. Leg. Meyen, p. 81.' 

Victoria Peak, common, flowering in May. 

(2b hf coiUitmsd,) 



On tike Chinne Bioe Papeb ; by Sib W. J. Hookvb, D.GX., 

F.E.A. and L.S. 

(Tab. I., n.) 

At page 27 of our Second Volume of the ^ Kew Ghoden Miioellany,' 
we expressed our obligations to Captain Wm. Loring, E J^., of Peaitree 
House, Southampton, as well as to J. H. Layton, Esq., then H. B. M. 
Consul at Amoy, for several particulars relative to the " Bice-paper," or 
" Bok-shung " of the Chinese, and we stated that the latter gentleman, 
so well located for the purpose, on accoimt of the vicini^ of Asaoj to 
the island of Formosa, was using his best endeavours to proenre the 
plant which yields this substance. Again, at p. 250 of the same volume, 
we laid before our readers an account, accompanied by two plates, copied 
from 8 well-executed series of drawings by a Chinese artist, kindly given 
us by C. J. Braine, Esq., late of Hong-Kong, representing the selecting 
of the seed, the sowing, the full-grown plant, and the various operations in 
preparing the " paper," to the packing the bales for commerce ; and we 
observed that, well as the drawings were executed, the plant was repre- 
sented of so strange a character, that no botanist to whom we had shown 
it could conjecture to what family it belonged. We could only wait 
patiently for further information. Mr. Layton was unfortunately re- 
moved by death from his consulship of Amoy, but his accomplished 
lady was indefatigable in endeavouring to procure a living rooted plant, 
and iu this she was successful. It was full of healthy foliage when it 
was put on board for Eugland, but it perished during the voyage. 
The stem (nearly an inch in thickness and a foot high), with its root, 
and the fallen and partly decayed leaves, have been sent to me. And 
here we have made another and important advance towards a correct 
knowledge of the plant : — a section of the stem shows that it is really 
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and truly that of the Rice-paper plant : it shows that the drawings 
above alluded to are a hoax upon Europeans (one of many which these 
rogues have to account for) ; and it proves that the drawing referred to 
at p. 29 of Vol. II., in the possession of John Reeves, Esq., is a faithful 
one, as far as it goes, of the true plant. 

The researches of Mrs. Layton and others all tend to show that the 
plant is exclusively a native of the island of Formosa. " As far as I 
could learn," this lady says, " it is only really known to grow in the 
deep swampy forests of the north of Formosa, though said in books to 
be found, in these later years, in one other part of China and formerly 
in many. One thing is certain, that all the Rice-paper met with in 
Fokien and the south is pith from the island Hu-nan, or Ho-nan (as 
the Amoy people call it), — Formosa. The tree must grow there to a 
good size, for I was again and again informed I could not well have a 
* tree ' brought over, as it would be too large to manage on the way. 
Great danger and risk attend the men who go into the forests to pro- 
cure the stems, where the aborigines come suddenly upon them and 
take away their lives : so that it is customary to have a guard of 
soldiers dtl the occasion. At one time it seemed quite certain that my 
efforts to procure a plant would have been supported by all the man- 
darin force on that part of the island, for the late brave old Chinese 
admiral at Amoy took the matter in hand for me, and sent orders for 
one to be obtained, and sent back in one of the imperial junks employed 
to take troops to Formosa ; but before it could reach me he was dead. 
I did not, myself, bring home with me the dead and withered specimen 
you received, for it did not reach Amoy in time : but I had arranged 
with a friend to take charge of it, who unfortunately forwarded it to 
me by way of the Cape instead of sending it overland : for, indeed, it 
had already been several months in the case in China. One of the two 
Chinamen, whonl I had long before sent over in a junk for the purpose, 
returned with a small root when I was too ill to take care of it ; but it 
had several green leaves when I took it with me on board ship for 
England, and this was I think entirely killed by the brown ants. The 
man who obtained this, assured me that the * large tree ' he procured 
had died while he waited for a junk, and then after putting out to sea, 
and being driven back by pirates, he threw the plant overboard, re- 
serving a portion of the stem and some leaves, which I have now in my 
possession. The second messenger returned soon after my departure, 
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brmging a fine strong plants thriving beautifully when it was pat on 
board the ship Bentinok, bat which died on its passage, and leaohad 
your hands without any signs of life." 

The fate of this plant b further narrated in a letter dated Hong-Kong, 
September 1st, 1850, addressed by J. 0. Bowring, Esq., to his friend 
H^jor Champion, who &yoaied me with a sight of it 

-Honff-Koiig, ScpUndMr Itt, 1851. 
<< I must write a line to let you know that specimens of the *Mict* 
ptgser plant,* root, leaf, and stems, are going home by this mail to Sir 
W. J. Hooker. Th^ were procured by Mr. G. S. Gompton, the brother 
of our Gompton, from the crew of a Formosa junk (which was wrecked) 
who were picked up by the vessel in which he was a passenger, — at kaat^ 
I believe so. Gompton sl^owed me a leaf of the plant. It seemed Hke 
a good-sized Sycamore leaf, very downy on the underside; butit was ao 
shrivelled up, that it was scarcely possible to say what it was; and 
being the only one he had left, Gompton would not let me steep it in 
hot Water. I saw a small root also, a curious-looking thing, apparently of 
a marsh or water-loving plant, the pith running down to the very end. it 
seemed to be jointed and was frimished with fibres at certain dutancea. 
Gompton has magnificent specimens of the pith, as long as my arm and 

as thick as my wrist It is quite certain now that it is a pioductkm 

of Formosa, whence large quantities are brought over in native craft to 
Ghinchew, where it is cut into thin sheets for the manufacture of arti- 
ficial flowers, its principal use. It must occur in great plenty, as it is 
a vejy cheap article there. Gompton has given me a beautiful piece of 
the pith, cleaned and prepared for cutting into sheets. It is, as white 
as snow, about 8i inches long, and a solid cylinder of rather more 
than an inch in diameter. An incision has been made down to the 
centre, or nearly so, through the whole length ; so that this piece would 
furnish several sheets 8i inches square. From the size of some of the 
sheets we see, it is evident that the pith, after being cleaned and pre- 
pared, must sometimes measure more than 2 or even 2^ inches in dia- 
meter : so that the gigantic size of the plant, as represented in the 
Ghinese drawing which Sir W. Hooker copied in his Journal, may not 
be out of nature. As we have an opium vessel stationed in the Chin- 
chew Siver, I shall make a strong effort to get some living plants 
through our schroffs. The name of the place from which the wrecked 
men said it came, is Chick-Cham-fan, in the district of Cheong-fiEi, in 
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Fonnosa, according to the Canton pronunciation, or Chuh-tseen-fun in 
Chang-hwa in the Mandarin dialect." 

We have further been favoured with a sight of the specimens of the 
stem and leaves* above alluded to, as brought from Formosa by the 
first messenger sent by Mrs. Layton ; and these differ in no respect 
from our plant, except that the leaves are more carefully preserved, and 
that the stem is three feet two inches long, and not an entire stem 
(possibly a branch), filled from beginning to end with the beautifully 
white medullary substance, from which the rice-paper is cut, and 
which occupies a very much larger portion than the pith of our common 
Elder does. 

The principal of our figures (Tab. I. II.) is copied from the drawing, 
b^bre alluded to, in the possession of John Eeeves, Esq., of Clapham, 
(verified by our own diy specimens) and was made many years ago from 
a living plant then in his garden in China ; which plant was sent (and 
arrived alive) to Dr. Lindley at the Horticultural Society : but it soon died. 
Mr. fieeves further received, and they are now before us, the knife, a tile, 
and two squared pieces of wood, used, as was understood, in the several 
processes of preparing the paper and cutting it into particular sizes. 

We are now, thanks to Mrs. Layton, so far advanced in our know- 
ledge of this plant, as to be able to form a correct notion of its affinities. 
We believe that Dr. Lindley has already expressed an opinion, from the 
imperfect specimen he had seen, that it was either Umbelliferous or 
Araliaceous. We have little hesitation in deciding in favour of the 
latter fetmily, nor do we think we can be far wrong in referring it to 
AraUa itself. The species of that genus possess the same habit or 
external characteristics : a more less woody stem, bearing its leaves at 
the apex, or at that of the branches, similar large leaves, not unfre- 
quently palmated, and sometimes, especially while young, clothed with 
the same dense stellated pubescence as in our plant : the petioles are 
often very long, and furnished near the base with two large, more or 
less adnate, subulate stipules. I would suggest for it the name of 

ArALIA ? PAPYEIFERA, Hook, 

Caule inermi erecto suffruticoso striato annulato intus copiose albissimo- 
medulloso, foliis terminaUbus longe petiolatis amplis pahnatim 

* These were brought home by Mrs. Layton for Captain Wm. Loring, and that 
gentleman has kindly desired that they should be deposited in the Museum of the 
Royal Gardens of Kew. 
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6-lobi8 8ubtu8 preedpue (janioribuB totis) steUato-sabfiamigiiieo-to- 
mentosis, lobis lateralibos bilobb terminali trilobo, oaunbuB BeatiB 
serratdB, petiolo basi stipulis 2 magnis sabulatis. (Tab. I., 11.) 
Hab. Swampy ground m the northern parts of the idand of Pormoia. 
The flowers and fruit are yet unknown to us. And with regard to 
the plant itself, we know yery little more than what the figures exhibit. 
Our principal figure is copied from Mr. Beeves's Chinese drawing, the 
fidelity of which we have tested by oompariK>n with our dried specimens. 
The root is thick and fusiform, slightly divided, equally woody with the 
stem. Our representation of that is taken from the lower port of oor 
dead plant, cut through transTersely end vertically. Our larger stem 
above mentioned exhibits exactly the same characters : it is striated or 
furrowed, and marked with numerous rings, the soars whence leaves have 
fallen. A section exhibits a moderately thick baik, a thidcer cnrolB of 
pale wood, within the tube is occupied by the white pith descending 
almost into the root. In the thicker stems, the pith easily separates 
from the wood, but with a rather rusty-coloured frurowed coat, wliicii 
seems to take this latter character from so many ridges on the inside of 
the wood. It is this pith, freed from the external suifaoe, whidi a 
Chinaman is represented in the act of cutting into paper, in onr Vol. 
n. Tab. IX. Among our numerous samples of the pith (thus pre- 
pared and cut into perfect cylinders) some are uniform (or solid, if I may 
use the term), while others are furnished with cavities divided into 
compartments by entire, or more or less ragged septa. These cavities, 
when present, must diminish the size of the paper in a given cylinder of 
pith. rig. 2 shows a septum in the transverse section; and fig. 3, 
cavities and septa in a longitudinal section. Fig. 4 and 5 are magni- 
fied, 4 being a transverse section, and 5 a longitudinal section, of this 
delicate cellular substance. 



Notice qf a tiew species of Depahia, discovered by Me. Chables 

MooBE, in New Caledonia. 

(Tab. III.) 

Captain Erskine, of H.M.S. Havana, was so kind as to invite Mr. 
Moore, the active Curator of the Government Botanical Garden at 
Sydney, to accompany him on a voyage to New Caledonia, and to give 
him every facility for collecting plants, — and we know how much is in 
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the power of naval officers on these occasions ; — and well has Mr. 
Moore rewarded Captain Erskine's generosity, by the discovery of seve- 
ral perfectly new and very interesting plants in that and some of the 
adjacent islands. Besides the magniiicent Jraucaria CooJcii (Brown, 
MSS.), of which a figure will soon appear in the * Botanical Magazine,' 
three apparently new species of Bamtnara^ and some new Ferns, have 
been the result of this voyage. We have reason to believe that Mr. 
Moore is preparing some account of the voyage in reference to the 
plants he detected ; but we trust to have his permission on the pre- 
sent occasion to dedicate one of the most remarkable of his Ferns to 
him, which he so well merits. It is a Deparia with reticulated fi-onds. 
I am well aware that this is a character that in the minds of some very 
able botanists would entitle the plant to constitute a new genus : but 
this is not, we have already had occasion to declare, our view of the im- 
portance of such a structure, if it be not accompanied by any other 
confirmatory character in the plant. As a subgenus or section it may 
conveniently be employed ; and as the original species, D, prolifera. 
Hook., and Matheicm, Hook., with their free veins, may be called 
Uudeparia, the section with reticidated fronds may be called Trichio- 
carpa, from the resemblance the stipitate sori bear to some species of 
Trichia. 

Deparia (§ Trichiocarpa) Moorii; fronde deltoideo-cordata reticulata 
bipinnata, pinnis lanceolatis acuminatis pinnatifidis laciniis acumina- 
tis margine utrinque copiose soriferis, involucris stipitatis. 
Hab. On the ground in a dense wood, south side, Copenhagen Eiver, 
New Caledonia. Mr, Charles Moore, u. 14. 

Frond stipitate {stipes slender, dark purple, glossy), 1 foot to 1^ foot 
long, in outline between cordate and triangular, divided in our finest 
specimen into seven primary pinna, which are rather distant ; the two 
lower pinnae are again, near the rachis, pinnated ; the next pair can 
scarcely be said to be more than pinnatifid ; and the terminal pinna, 
equalling one-half the length of the frond, is broadly ovate-lanceolate, 
decurrent at the base, deeply pinnatifid, cut in its lower half into long 
lanceolate pinnatifid segments, the upper segments gradually become 
shorter till they disappear in the acuminated point : segments always 
acuminated. All the lowermost pinnae and segments are lanceolate 
and pinnatifid ; the pinnae bearing the closely-placed sori on very nar- 
row teeth {pedicels they may be called) on both margins. The texture 
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is membranous, the eolomr dark olire, the veiiis emepAae wticuhted 
with oblong areolsB, the areola next the eosta, or prinoipal midrib, being 
the longer and largest, and bounded hj an arooate veiniet. Luokufie 
forming a shallow oup at the apex of small stalks, stipitate^ and ^^enii^ 
outwardly, filled with long*pedioellated capsules, exactly as in 2>. jjmh 
l{f^ra. These stipitate involucres filled with capsules have mnoh the 
^ypearanoe of some species of Triekia among the FmigL 
Fig. 1. Portion of a frond with sori : — magn^kd. 
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Letter from Pbofessob Pablatobb to Vtt. P. B. Wbbb, 
on ki» Journey in Seandmama and Lapland. 

JfUxmot, Norember $$, 18ftl* . 

I left iElorenoe on the 8rd of May, and remained a few daya.at 
liGlan : firom thence on the fourth day I reached Berlin* I waa desi- 
rous of consulting Humboldt and Yon Buch on my projected vogfage^ 
and I cannot express to you the extreme kindness I experienoed, parti- 
cularly from the former of these eminent men. Humbddt gave me a 
magnificent introduction to the King of Sweden, whidi secured me not 
only a special reception from His Majesty, but likewise most useful 
letters in his name to all the authorities throughout Sweden and 
Norway. 

From Berlin I continued my journey to Hamburg, where, as at 
Berlin, I made a few botanical excursions; and then proceeded by 
land through Holstein and Scbleswig, and so through the islands of 
Fionia and Zealand to Copenhagen. Here I saw Schouw, suffering 
unluckily from headaches, and Liebmann, with whom I likewise made 
several excursions. I now embarked for Gothenburg, where I made 
the acquaintance of Lindeberg, and thence passing across the Venem 
and Yettern Lakes and through the Grotha Canal I reached Stockholm. 
Here, as at Copenhagen, I remained a whole week, and explored the 
environs botanically. I became acquainted with Andersen, Wahlberg, 
Wickstrom, and Thedenius. The first of these has sailed in a Swedish 
corvette for a voyage round the world. From Stockholm I reached 
Upsal, where it was a great pleasure to me to meet with Fries and 
Areschoug, who received me, as wherever I went I was received, most 
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cordially. I herborized at Upsal, and theDce betook myself to Dan- 
nemora, where are the celebrated iron mines, and then went on to 
Grefle, botanizing everywhere as I went. The district between Upsal 
and Gefle presents unusual interest, as, besides the Oak, many other 
plants of the middle regions of Europe have here their northern limit. 

Beyond Gefle there are vast marshes filled with Betula nana. Ledum 
palustre (found likewise at Berlin), several Carices, Andromeda poli- 
folia, &c., and clothed with interminable forests of Pinus sylveatris and 
Aiies excehoy which cover the plains of G«stricia, Elsingia, Anger- 
mannia. Western Bothnia, and Northern Bothnia, countries which I 
traversed by land, everywhere making excursions, and collecting every 
plant I saw, from Capsella Burm-paatoris upwards. I mounted the 
Sculaberg, where, like Linnaeus, I nearly lost my life in climbing up to 
the caverns near its summit. My principal halts were at Umeo and 
at Skdeftio, of which the temperatures are known, or at least I shall 
be able to make them known. At Skeleftio I gathered for the first 
time the Eanunculua Zapponicus, and the rare and lovely Calypso borea- 
lis, Splachnum ItUeum and rubrum, &c. During my journey from Gefle 
to Umeo I was overturned and thrown off the road, together with the 
horse and the horrid cart without springs, in which I travelled. The 
lacerations and contusions I received firom this faU I could have borne, 
but I was sorely grieved when I found that both my barometers were 
broken. 

At length, by Piteo, Luleo, and Hoita, I reached Staparanda and 
Tomeo, where I remained two days to investigate the botany of the 
neighbourhood. From Tomeo I now penetrated into the interior of 
Lapland, navigating the rivers in a boat or more frequently travelling 
on foot, on account of the continual rapids and falls with which they 
are beset, and worked my way as I could through pestiferous marshes 
infested4}y millions of most insupportable and ravenous insects, which, 
throughout the whole of my journey in Lapland, caused the most 
indescribable torment, and which, notwithstanding gloves, a veil, and a 
handkerchief round my head, put me into a fever of desperation. 

I now crossed the polar circle, collecting with undiminished zeal 
evay plant that fell in my way. At Pajala, near Kengis, I visited the 
curate Lestadius, for whom our excellent friend Mr. Gay had given 
me a letter. He received me obligingly, and showed me some of his 
plants. 

VOL. rv. I 



At Lyngen I found a merchant who mcmt hospitably lecdTed both 
myself and my suite. Oh 1 how delightful is hot sonp and a roof over 
head, after such sufferings I But I had no time to lose ; I visited the 
lofty Alpa covered with snow and ice which rise above town. Thence 
I followed the shores of the gulf, where I met with whales for the first 
time, and anired at Haonees and Mauisund, whose Alps I likewise 
visited. Thence I wended my way to Loppen, to Talvig, Kaafiord, 
Bossekop, and finally to Hammerfest. Here I embarked for the North 
Cape ; but though I passed the extreme point of Europe, the winds 
and the waves were so high and so contrary, that notwithstanding 
the few miles that remained before me, it was impossible for me to 
reach it. 

With regret I sailed back to Hammerfest, where T remained seven- 
teen days, in order to explore thoroughly the vegetation of the island of 
Qualoe, on which the town is bnilt. I found upon it 400 species, of 
which SOO were Phanerogamous and 200 Cryptogamous ; and of these 
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latter, 110 were Mosses. 1 shall likewise be able to give the tempera- 
ture of Hammerfest, and details respecting its climate — thanks to an 
intelligent merchant residing there, who communicated to me his me- 
teorological observations made regularly during five years. 

Erom thence I returned to Alten, and from Alten to Tromsoe, to 
visit the lofty Alps of Tromsdeltia. I then went over to the islands 
of Loffoden, passing the dreaded Westfiord. After stopping at Bodoe 
I followed the western coast of Norway till I reached Tron^jem. I 
herborized around Trondjem as I had done round Bodoe, and visited 
the Dovrefield, where I stayed several days, and made an ample harvest 
of plants. Thence I had just descended into the plain of Nissen, when 
I was seized with paralysis. Fortunately all my excursions were 
finished ; 1 was no longer amongst the wilds of Lapland, but where 
medicines and medical aid were at hand. I will not stop to tell you 
all my sufferings during forty miserable days of illness, nor afUct you 
by complaining. What I most dreaded was the obstruction of the 
Gulf of Ghristiania by frost, and the impossibility of getting away. 
However, by the blessing of God, I was well enough to embark on the 
4th of October, and reached this on the 4th of November. 

[We are happy to be able to add that Professor Parlatore's health 
is daily improving. He is finishing his interesting memoir, begun 
before his departure, on the Egyptian (or rather Nubian) and the 
Sicilian Papyrus, which he finds to be two distinct species, and he 
will shortly recommence the publication of the * Flora Italiana.'] 



Notes on the Botany of the Cape de Verd Islands ; extracted from a 
letter of Dr. C. Bolle to William Willson Saunders, Esq., dated 

Santa Cruz de Teneriflfe, Nov. 10, 1851. 
The Cape de Verd Islands, on one of which I established my head- 
quarters, are singularly cut off from communication with the continents 
of either world, and from one another. There is no regular post to 
this groupe, and but little intercourse is carried on among them. From 
the island of St. Nicholas, where my time was chiefly spent, to St. Vin- 
cent, at which the steamer touches, the distance, as to time, is as great 
as to England ! I lived in a most sequestered way for several months, 
and chiefly regretted it because of the diffictdty of sending plants to 
you, for I could have made many valuable additions to your garden and 



the Cape de Verd Maiuia. Acacia JraHea and I>ickroitael^» wUtau 
are nothitig better tlun buahes. 

I might go on in the same strain, and prove to you how hard a step- 
mother Dame Nature has been to this Archipelago ; but I will only say 
that if my voyage had been connected with any views of pecuniary re- 
muuemtion, it would have been an utter failure ; but as this was not 
the case, I do not regret the time I spent at St. Nicholas and St. Tin- 
oent. I was cheered by much Idndnegs received at the hands of excel- 
lent people, and I enjoyed perfect health. The herbarium which I col- 
lected will enable me to add many species to those previoosly known. 
Still, considering the paucity of the floia, the extreme drought of the 
year, the short-lived character of the vegetation, and the scourges of 
fever and &mine, which are perennial visitants of the Cape de Verd 
Islands, I determined on shortening my visit to them. Ten years 
would be required to investigate thoroughly the natural history of the 
groupe ; for the brief season of the annual rains is but too little to 
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enable the botanist to explore each island ; and there are ten ! It 
is highly probable that there is little variety in their productions. 
St. Nicholas, which was the chief scene of my labours, is the largest, 
loftiest, and most fertile in the groupe : no opportunity of going to 
Eayo was ever presented, and St. Jago and St. Antonio were then suf- 
fering firom pestilence ; while, at St. Vincent, where a flourishing town 
will probably soon arise, at one of the finest ports of the Atlantic, there 
was hardly the possibility of remaining, for want of accommodation 
and provisions. Mr. Kendall, the British consul, was occupying a 
miserable hut, his own house having been destroyed by a hurricane ; 
and I was compelled to pay a dollar a night, for permission to shelter 
myself in the cottage of a negro, where there was no bed. 

And now to refer to the plants which I sent you : the most interesting 
is the Sarcosiemma Dalioni (Decaisne) which is a long-stalked, pendent, 
leafless Asclepiadea, graced, in the months of August and September, 
with innumerable branches of pale yellow flowers. It is a rooting 
species, easy of culture and increase, and it requires much sun and heat 
and almost no moisture. It forms the chief characteristic of the littoral 
v^etation, where the coast is dry, burning, and African in aspect, and 
adorns the rocks with its thick garlands. Then comes a Crassulaceous 
plant, with rosettes of large glaucous leaves and yellow blossoms : it is 
a native of the mountainous region, and consequently must receive less 
warmth and rather more water than the Sarcostemma, A Nephrodium, 
with tuberous roots, is pretty and certainly new ; Jsplenium Canariense, 
Notochlana MarantcB^ Bavallia Canariensia, and an Aspidium (I think 
odoratum) with large silky rhizomes, must be kept rather dry. There is 
a scrap of the wild Aloe of the Islands, some roots of a little-known Um- 
belliferous plant, which seems to be the Tetrapleura insularia of Parla- 
tore, and four small specimens of Euphorbia Tuckeyana, which have little 
chance, it is to be feared, of surviving the voyage ; bulbs of an Umbilicua, 
probably horizontalia ; and seeds of Foinciana pulcherrima, and of a 
lovely Cassia ; last, not least, tubers of the only Orckidea of St. Nicho- 
las, which I could never detect in flower or seed, its season of inflores- 
cence being perhaps the spring ; it requires shade and moderate warmth, 
and is doubtless new : I shall eigoy to see it bloom with you. 

In order to gratify you, I have charged my conscience with the 
murder of some of the few Dryads of the Cape de Verds : — they are so 
small in stature that you will pronounce them quite elfin ! The next 



At the request of Profesaor Lehmana, who thonght he had fonneily 
noticed an increase of temperature in the flowen of Nymphtea alia at 
the moment of opening, as compared with that of the siuronnding 
atmosphere, we made eiperiments in this garden (the Hamburg Bo- 
tanical Garden) with the Victoria regia on the 34th of September last 
(1851), which produced the following striking results. 

The temperature in the hothouse being 17i° E&um., and that of the 
tank being 16^° B^um., the thermometer on being plunged into the 
fidwer at the moment of expanding its anthers, at 7h, llmin. p. m., 
rose to 31^° B^um., the bulb being placed among the anthers. On 
being sunk into the blossom below the anthers, a decrease of tempera- 
ture took place gradually. 

In thus preliminarily noticing the above fact, we deem it proper to ■ 
say, that owing to the number of visitors who crowded to see the plant 
in flower, it was impracticable to pursue the experiment any further. 
It was made on the fourth flower that had opened. On a subsequent 
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occasion, another flower produced the following result : — ^Temperature 
of the surrounding air 18° B^um., of the water 16f°Reaum. ; at the 
time the thermometer was sunk into the flower, it showed exactly 16^°, 
and in the course of fifteen minutes it rose in the flower to 32^° E4aum. 

One of the largest leaves (5 J feet in diameter, with an erect margin 
of two inches) has confirmed the test of not only supporting a strong 
boy, five years and four months old, but on another trial it sustained a 
weight of one hundred pounds, a thin piece of wood three feet broad 
being previously placed across the leaf. 

[Kindly communicated by Professor Lebmann at our request. — N. 
JTallich.] 
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Popular History of Beitish Fbens and the aUied Plants, comprmng 
the Club-mosses, Pepperworts, and Horsetails ; by Thomas Mooee, 
F.L.S., &c. London : Eeeve and Benham. 

We have spoken favourably in our Journal of Mr. Moore's * Hand- 
book of British Ferns,' intended as a guide and companion in Fern- 
culture; a work, as its title expressly indicates, more immediately 
bearing on the cultivation of British Ferns, with neat woodcuts. The 
present is a popular, yet not unscientific, history of all known British 
Ferns, using the word Perns in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
lUices of Linnaeus ; and certainly we have rarely, if ever, seen a publi- 
cation relating to plants where the object aimed at is more fiilly accom- 
plished than in the elegant volume now before us. It is quite true 
that much of its charm may arise from the well-arranged and well- 
executed and coloured plates, fresh from the hands of Mr. Fitch. But 
we are equally bound to say that the descriptive matter is got up with 
good taste and good feeling too. There is not that desire to multiply 
species upon the slightest variation in form, or excess or diminution of 
pubescence, or scales, colour, &c., which is characteristic of the writings 
of so many authors who confine their studies to a partial view of any 
particular kingdom of nature, a single family, for example, and espe- 
cially of the family of one particular district of country. He does 
not go the whole length of species-making, nor does he quarrel with 
others who differ from him; and it is easy to foresee that such a Hue 
of conduct is eminently calculated to recommend the already, we believe, 
popular subject of British Ferns, 
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M KOTtOBs or Boon. 



W6 do not appnyte of tlie autlKir^t nmgeiKBl of Iko i1i»ni|<iini 
matter, or diagnosw, in m^pMiUM otdor i tko gaBm ^^tumAh^ ^ 
the letters of the alpliabet, and tke qiedes alao. We dDaot tee mkf 
all these should not hate oome under tMr i iea p ee U fe glMrii ani tjf^ 
eifie ekaraeia^ at page 43 and following page^ and nl page 4f • U, 
indeed, thej were arranged under any ntj hmaMm or pep ulai Banei^ 
it might be of some adnrntage thus to be icfarsd Ion good dtoatti^ttoa 
and the scientifie name : but as this is not the oaae^ iai m m alaiBaA 
must know the modem scientific name before he eaa Ind fka teorq^ 
tion, we see no reason for sudi an arrangement. The SMua o tjee Ci on 
holds good in the figures ; for though we hare spdoen frfomsM^ of 
their disposition on the plates, that alladea to the aitntio cdSBet^ and 
the clever manner in whioh n great deal is introdnoed into a small oom- 
pass, even of the larger genera and species. PSkdaria and JRteritjfpear 
on the same plate because thej begin with P ; and, oonaeyuB%» in 
{he descriptire matt^ there is the same unsoientifie iirmiipianil, wUck 
might easily have been aToided. We trust this anangeHMnt irill be 
changed in a new edition, whidi cannot ihil to be soon eaOed for. 



Sebmann, Bxbthoid : Die m Mkirvpa tmg^faMm Asuaomb^ mii 
Berikiknektigung der ffMiferiackm Namm, Sro, with two plate. 

Hanover, 1852. 

This well got-up little work is unfortunately written entbn^ in the 
German language, and, therefore, only intended for German eultivBtors. 
It distinguishes 148 species of Acacia that are knovm in European gar- 
dens, of which 109 belong to § PHYLLODiNE-ffi, 9 to Botbtcbphalx, 

10 to PULCHELL^, 12 to GUMMIPER-«, 7 to YULQAEBS, and 1 tO 

FiLiciN^. The beauty and fragrance of many of the species of the 
genus, the gracefulness of the foliage, or the peculiar forms of the phyl- 
lodia, and the ease with which they are cultivated in a temperate house, 
and especially the early period of the appearance of the blossoms, all 
conspire to render these plants eminently deserving of the attention of 
horticulturists. The work is appropriately dedicated to Mr. Wendland, 
the able Inspector of the Eoyal Gardens at Herrenhausen, who was 
himself one of the first to direct attention to these plants, and to pub- 
lish excellent figures and descriptions of New Holland species. The 
two plates, not particularly well executed, are coloured, and consist of 
A. bos^iaddes. All. Cunn., and J, roateUtfera, Benth. 
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Profe»9or C. P. P. voN Mautius's Eloge on Ledebour, delivered at the 
public meeting of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Munich^ held on the 
21 tk November, 1851. Translated from Gelehrte Anzeigen of that 
Academy of January 2, 1852, 5y N. Wallich, M.D., F.E.S., V.P.L.S. 

Charles Frederick von Ledebour, Russian Councillor of State, and 
Professor Emeritus at the University of Dorpat, was many years do- 
miciled in Munich, participating in the labours of the mathematical and 
physical dass of this academy as foreign member. He was descended 
from an ancient Pomeranian family, and was bom on the 8th of July, 
1785, at Stralsund, in which garrison his father was stationed in the 
capacity of Swedish Judge-Advocate-General, but died a few weeks 
before that event took place. As a young man Ledebour devoted 
himself to the natural bent of his mind, pursuing mathematical 
studies with such zeal, that he was enabled, so early as his fifteenth year, 
to enter the University of Grifswald, where the celebrated physiolo- 
gist Charles Asmund Rudolphi became his paternal instructor and 
guide. His juridical studies soon yielded to his natural propensity 
towards those of mathematics and natural sciences. In the course of 
some years he went to the Swedish metropolis, in order to undergo the 
public examination in mathematics and practical geometry; and it 
was there, that his intercourse with the two celebrated disciples of 
Linneus, Thunberg and Olaf Swartz, and a journey to the northern 
Norwegian frontier mountains, undertaken in company with some 
mining officers, determined the choice of his future career. He re- 
turned to Grifswald with a commission as an officer, and with prospects 
of employment in practical geometry ; but yielding to his patron Ru- 
dolphi's urgent recommendation, to apply for the post he was about to 
vacate at the University, Ledebour presented himself on the third day 
of his arrival for medical examination ; wrote his inaugural treatise, 
Dissertatio botaniea, sistens Flantarum Bomingensium Becadem; and 
thus he became demonstrator on botany, and director of the Botanic 
Garden at Grifswald, at the early age of twenty years. 

Being called to the University of Dorpat, as professor of natural 
history, and especially botany, Ledebour proceeded for some time to 
Berlin in 1811, where Willdenow and Pallas, the greatest naturalist 
who ever entered Russia from Germany, kindled in him extensive plans 
for elucidating the natural history of that mighty empire. It was not, 
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09 the Chinese frontiers, while his zealous pnpil, the Councillor of State 
and Academician, Charles Anton Mej'er, esamiiied the Ku^isian wQds 
west of Altai, and voii Bunge, now his successor in the chair of Dor- 
pat, visited its eastern parts. The harrest derived from these expedi- 
taona, and the iconf^raphical and descriptive works which Ledebonf 
pablished, partly at the charge of the Imperial Russian Government*, 
form an epoch in the descriptive aystematic and geographical botany of 
the Bussian Flora, for which the two Gmelinsf, MesserBchmicd, Mar- 
flchaU von Biebersteio, Fischer, and others, as well as many among the 

• leoiui Plantarvm novanim vel imptifrete cogmlaram, Floram Boiiieam im- 
primii AUaicam illiatrantet ; G vol>. fbl, Riga, 1320-84. Next, flora Altaica; 
4 vols. Sro, Berlin, 1820-33 ; and final];, Hora Sestica, live Emtmiratu) Plan- 
larum in ioliui imperii Rauiei provinciit EtavpanM, Jtiaticii el AMeneasit, Akcim- 
fue otiervatamm. Stnltgard, 1812-61. 

t Ledelnni liaa added a copioiu comnientar; to J. G. Omelin'a ' Flora Sibirica,' 
in memoin of the Royal Botame Sodet; of Ratiibon, lal. iii., 1841, pp. 4S-1S8. 
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pupils of our colleague, had prepared the materials. The last produc- 
tion of his comprehensive mind was a general critical flora of the Rus- 
sian dominions, arranged according to phyto-geographical provinces, 
and with such a degree of devotion did he pursue this arduous under- 
taking, that his ebbing life only yielded to his manly energies of mind, 
until the completion of his manuscript enabled him to lay down his 
weary pen ; but the monument thus reared to him, as a botanist and 
plant-geographer, will secure to Ledebour a grateful place in the history 
of the science. 

Becoming Emeritus in 1836, he took to a milder climate, first at 
Odessa, and next at Heidelberg. Thence he removed eight years ago to 
Munich, where he settled, and brought his noble labours to a conclusion 
a few days only before his death, which happened on the 4th July, 
1851, in consequence of a lengthened attack of disease in the heart. 

His 'Journey to the Altai' (Berlin, 1829, 2 vols. 8vo) demonstrates, 
among his other works, how very amply his mind was stored ; it is a 
treasury of valuable information in matters of geography, geognosy, 
botany, ethnography, and statistics, ks regards botany, he belonged 
to the reformed Linnean school, which, by its penetrating, systematic 
inquiries, and the precision of its description of natural objects, appears, 
as it were, to possess a geometrical character. To attain a classical 
skill in exhibiting an object by this method, requires an unconditional 
devotion to that object in all its systematical connection. It may 
therefore be said, in praise of our distinguished systematist, that he 
has always remained steady in one direction of a science, which has 
of late diverged into many paths, having once chosen that direction 
for his pursuit. And this was in harmony with his clear, conside- 
rate, and steady views in all relations of life, which, with the eminently 
strict rectitude of his honourable character, and his affability in private 
life, endeared Ledebour indelibly in the memory of those who enjoyed 
the privilege of coming within Ms sphere of activity. 
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(h Ike Oampiar-tree qf Sumaira (DiyobdanoiNi Cinpliont, Cbfair.)i 
^ Db. W. H. DB Ybiesb, Prafetaw of Botany at the Bciyal Unifw- 
8ity of Leyden. (jOm% trmuiUiUd finm ike IksUk I9 IbAn Mast 
Anme db Vbibbb,/^ ihu Jaurmd.) 

{Oimimm0(ljhmp» 41.) 

OeograqpUcal TMnbuUfm.-^Ti^ r^n in wUck ih» CnaiikaMno 
is found extends, in latitude, from Ajer Bangia to Singkflly or nenfy 
from I^'IO' to V %V N. It is not met wiih mon soiiihwvd than 
j&jer Bangis; whether it grows farther north than Binj^ is xuitaiow& 
(jnngh.). Within these parallels it extends along the- aooth^worteoBL aids 
of Sumatra, from the coast to a oonfikfcffahle distance in the inteciorp 
and is found on the mountains as high as from a thousand to twdna 
hundred feet. As those mountain-ohiiins which arc near the ooaaft» and 
most of the central yalleys of themoimtains which extend paralkliO'tha 
coast, that is, in a direction from S. W. to N. £., are UMidi higher tluai 
1000 feet, it is dear that this tree has a very limited region, occvpying 
but a small part of south-western Sumatra : ft is also confined to th0 
outer slope of the mountains, whence it descends into the aUuvial plains^ 
though it approaches the sea only in those parts where the ground is not 
swampy. It is found most abundantly, and in the best state, on the 
outlying hills of the mountain-chain and on the lower slopes of the moun- 
tains themselves, at a height of from three to five hundred feet ; and 
here the camphor is collected in the greatest quantity. 

The Camphor-tree was seen by Dr. Junghuhn on the promontory of 
Caracara, near Telo ; on the alluyial plain of Loemoet ; on the moun- 
tains of Hoeraba, behind Sibogha ; and on the ridges of hills in the 
south of Loemoet, &c. He found it growing on weather-beaten grani- 
tic and trachytic hiUs, on yellow-red clayey soil, abundantly furnished 
with oxide of iron, and also on a rich alluvial soil abounding with 
humus. 

Climate and Temperature of the region of the Camphor-tree, — On the 
coasts the mean annual temperature is but 80^° (on the island of Java 
82°) and nearly 78° Fahr. at 1000 feet, the most elevated limits where 
the tree is still found, thus much lower than in Java. 

There are two causes particularly, that bring about this depression 
of temperature: first, the narrowness of the level shore of the coast, im- 
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mediately at the foot of high mountaiiia ; secondly, the uninterrupted 
dense forests, with which not only the mountain-chain itself, but the 
coast-plain, is covered. These circumstances produce a greater humi- 
dity, and at the same time a greater coolness of the air, at an inferior 
elevation than in Java. 

At the eastern foot of the Sumatra mountain-chain, there are exten- 
sive arid and barren plains, only overgrown with Alang-alang {e, ^., 
at Pertibi). Over the heated soil of these plains the air becomes ex- 
traordinarily r&reiied : the cooler sea-air rushes in, coming from the 
ocean on the western side of Sumatra, where the sea is deep, and where 
no land exists for a great distance; and a west wind arises, which, 
partly kept back by the obliquely situated mountain-chains, changes 
into a north-western one. This wind carrries the humidity of the sea 
towards the mountams, by the summits of which the moisture is soon 
condensed and changed into clouds. These, during the whole year, at 
intervals almost daily, at regular hours, but chiefly in the afternoon, 
shed heavy showers over the land, while the thunder roars in the moun- 
tains. The dampness of the air is then so great, that mist and clouds 
are for many days seen hanging immoveably even over the woods of 
the lower coast-lands. Frequently, too, the wind blows by reverberation, 
in an opposite direction, like a hurricane, from the mountains to the 
coast. 

Thus the Camphor-tree grows in a very changeable and generally 
moist climate, where extreme states of heat and coolness by storm 
quickly follow eaeh other. About eleven in the morning, in the 
serenest weather, there is frequenUy an oppressive warmth, while at 
noon heavy showers, driven on by a north-west wind and accompanied 
by thunder and lightning, seem to cover the land. 

Surrounding Vege^tion. — One consequence of the unsettled charac- 
ter of the climate, of the low elevation of the clouds, and of the cooler 
temperature in general, is the occurrence of some trees and plants near 
the sea-coast, which in Java are met with only at a greater height. 
Thus the Camphor-tree grows often in company, not only with species 
of Acacia^ Anonay MicheUa, and Dipterocarpea, but also with Oaks ; 
and it is found with marsh Camarma, with the Nipong Palm (Onco- 
^ermaJUamewtoium)^ and with Benzoin-trees. Amidst the underwood 
of the forest are seen species of Melastoma, Elettaria, and other Sdta" 
minea, with FUex irifoliata (which occurs most frequently), and several 
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duce — ...J - 

CoUection of the Camphor. — The process of collecting the oil and 
camphor from Dryohalanops Oamphorm, was witnessed by Dr. Junghnlm, 
near Loemoet (Tapanuli), in Sumatra, at an elevation of 300 feet. The 
greatest quantity of camphor, in a solid aa well as ia a younff and 
liquid state, is brought from a height of 1000 feet. The solid camphor 
is obtained by cutting down the trees, in the inner part of which fis- 
sures are found between the woody fibres, which extend loDgitudinally 
and are filled with camphor. The young trees do not contain that sub- 
Btance, while tbe thickest and oldest, that are most filled with it, rarely 
contain more than two ounces. The natives who are occupied in col- 
lecting the precious product, go in a number of twenty or thirty men 
into those parts of the woods where the Camphor-tree is most often 
found. They commence constructing cottages, intending to encamp 
upon tbe spot for some months. One-half of the company is occupied 
with severing the trunk near the root, and not, as many others have 
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said, at jfrom fourteen to eighteen feet above the ground. The others are 
engaged in gathering the camphor from the trees which have been cut 
down. From the extraordinary thickness of the trunks, it often happens 
that a whole day is employed in felling a single tree. 

On his second expedition from Loemoet to Pertibi, in the year 1841, 
Dr. Junghuhn visited the bivouac of such a company in the neighbour- 
hood of Hoeraba, and by tliis means became acquainted with the method 
by which the natives obtain camphor or camphor-oil from the tree. 

The oil is collected in the following manner : — 

1. Incisions are made through the outer and inner bark, at the lower 
part of the trunk close to the root, chiefly where the tree produces the 
before-mentioned woody radiations, which alternate with vertical ca- 
vities, which are also observed in other trees growing between the tropics. 
The dear, yellow, balsamic, oily juice, which is discharged very slowly, 
is collected in a half-cylinder of very thin bamboo, cut longitudinally. 
According to the observation of Junghuhn, who witnessed it, half a day 
was scarcely sufficient to half-flll a small tea-cup with this liquid, and 
even this small quantity was mixed with fragments of bark and other 
impurities. The collected juice is purified by pouring it through a 
kind of sieve, made from the fibrous tissue of the sheathing footstalk 
of a palm-leaf (hindoe). 

The camphor is found as a varnished, gluey, and clammy covering, re- 
sembling turpentine, or in a solid grainy state, in the fissures of the bark, 
and in the laminary prominences. The surface near the root has chiefly 
a white covering, which is rarely thicker than one or two millimetres. 
This substance is highly estimated by the Battas, and fetches a high 
price. 

Colebrooke, and many other authors who have written on this sub- 
ject, have said that the camphor is obtained from the middle of the 
trunk, and that every tree should produce a quantity of eleven pounds ; 
the camphor being found in the heart of the tree in such a quantity as 
to fill a cavity of the thickness of an arm. This is quite exaggerated, 
and must be founded on an error. If it were true, the price of cam- 
phor would be lower than it is now. At Padang and at Tapanuli the 
price of a hundred pounds of camphor is nearly £250. Such a quan- 
tity would in that case be obtained from nine trees. That proportion 
is highly improbable, and suffices to show the inaccuracy of the ac- 
count. On the contrary, the camphor only occurs in fissures of the 



person amoug tbe uattas, wbo, dunng bis tile, bad a claim to the title 
of E^ah (sovereign prince), rice be sowed in a sacred place, and that 
the corpse be kept above ground among the living till the rice has 
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sprang up, grown, and borne fruit. Not before the rice is ripe and 
gathered in do they think it right to bury the corpse, and it is ac- 
tually interred with the ears of the rice that was sown on the day of 
the decease. Thus the burial takes place after five or six months. 
(The remaik:able ceremonies of such a funeral are elsewhere described 
by Dr. Junghuhn.) The ccwrpse, like the rice-grain six months before, 
is then committed to the earth ; and thus the hope is emblematically 
expressed, that, as a new life arises from the seed, another life shall 
begin for man after his death. 

During the period previous to interment, the corpses are preserved 
in wooden coffins within the houses, the women wailing day and night. 
Trunks of Durio Zibethinua (the Durian) are hollowed out to contain 
the bodies. They are carved with much art, and have at the under 
part small apertures, through which the fluids may escape. The corpses 
contained in these coffins are not only spread over with pounded cam- 
phor, but entirely covered with it, in such a manner that all the space 
between the coffin and the body is filled with it. This is the only 
means known to the inhabitants of the Batta-lands of preserving the 
bodies of their kings, without smell or corruption, during so many 
months, in the humid air of i^uch a hot climate. Dr. Junghuhn saw a 
corpse which had been preserved in this manner during four months, 
and which was shrunk up like a mummy, and emitted no smell but the 
penetrating odour of the camphor. 

In this way an immense quantity of camphor (a quarter to half a 
quintal) is consumed, for the purchase of which the family of the de- 
ceased king must make the greatest sacrifice, and often sell all their 
cattle. Every village has such a rajah. 



Flobula Honokgngensis : an Miumeration of the Plants collected 
in the Island of Hong-Kong, hy Major J. G. Champion, 95^^ ^^., 
the determinations revised and the new species descried hy Geoege 
Bentham, Esa. 

{Continued from ^, 50.) 

Leguminos^ (continued). 

25. Millettia speciosa, Champ., sp. n. ; scandens, ramuUs petiolis in- 
fl(»rescentiaque cano-tomentosis, foliolis 9-13 oblongis puberuHs 
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A trailing ahrub, with purple flowers, very common in Hong-Kong, 
from the level of the aea to the aummit of Victoria Peak. 
37. Millettia Gkampioni, Bcnth., sp. n. ; scandens, pneter inflorescen- 
tiam puberulam glabra, foliolia 6-7 ovatis oblongisve obtuse acumi- 
natia reticulato-venoaia, panicula breri densifiora, pedicellia calycem 
glabriusculum aubtequantibus, vexillo ecalloso ovarioque glabris. — 
Ihitex soanileQa, Ifetevii'ena. Stipules atipellseque setacese. Toltola 
1-2-pollicaria v. interdum longiora, teniiiter chartacea, utmque vi- 
ridia et lucidula. JCacemi in axiUis summis simplices et ad apices 
ramonim in paniculam brevem ilispositi, 1-2-pollicarea, fere a basi 
florentes, Bractece miautffi, deoiduiC, bracteolte parvse, ovatte, diu- 
tius petsistentes. Pedicelli IJ lin. longi. Calyx late campanulatus, 
dentibus brevissimis latis obtusis. Corolla 6 lin. longa, alba, vexillo 
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basi macula viridi notato. Ala oblongse, obtusse, leviter falcatae. 
Carina petala paulo latiora. Stamen yexillare a basi liberum. 
Discus brevissimus. 

Trailing over rocks on Mount Gough and in the Happy VaUey 
woods, but rare. It flowers in autumn ; the fruit has not been seen. 
In many respects it is allied to the M, reticulata, Benth., from China, 
but that species has the leaves never acuminate, the inflorescence much 
more developed, the flowers considerably larger and apparently purple, 
besides other minor differences. 

28. DalhergiSLpolt/ph^lla, Benth. in PL Jungh. ; scandens, foliolis 25-50 
parvis lineari-oblongis glabris v. parce pilosulis, cymis axillaribus 
terminalibusque brevibus subsessilibus pubescentibus, calycis ovati 
dentibus tubo pluries brevioribus, petalis longe unguiculatis, stami- 
nibus 10 mouadelphis, ovario glabro. 

On the summit of Mount Gough. The specimens are in young 
fruit only, but agree perfectly well with the flowering specimens ga- 
thered by Mr. Cuming in the Philippine Islands. The species is nearly 
allied to the common Eastern 2). tamarindifolia, but the leaflets are 
much smaller (4-5 or rarely near 6 lines long), less unequal at the 
base, and smooth or nearly so; and I have always found 10 instead 
of 9 stamens, but the presence or absence of the vexillary stamen in 
the monadelphous BalherguB may not be always constant in the same 
species. 

29. Bowringia callicarpa, Champ., gen. nov. Sophorearum, affine 
tophus. 

Gen. Char. Bowkingia*. Cahfx membranaceus, laxe cyathiformi- 
campanulatus, ore truncato minute 5-dentato. Vexillum orbiculatum. 
Ala vexillo subsequilongse, falcato-oblongse. Carina petala alis 
subsimilia nisi majora, dorso vix connata. Stamina 10, libera v. ima 
basi hinc inde connata, omnia fertilia, antheris oblongis. Legum^n 
stipitatum, inflatum, ovoideum v. subglobosum, acuminatum, sca- 
riosum. Semina pauca, oblonga v. globosa, strophiolata. Cotyle- 
dones crassse. Radicula brevissima, recta. — Species unica B. calli- 
carpa. — Frutex scandens, glaberrimus, habitu Baphia v. Leucomphalo 



* Named by Major Champion in honour of his friend John O. Bowring, Esq., who 
has been for some time investigating the flora of Hong-Kong with much zeal, and 
has formed large collections there, and to whom are due many of the stations given 
in the present Morula. 



meutosis, legumiae lignoso turgido densissime tomentoso lanato iutus 
non septalo. — Tomentam petiolorum, foliolorum pnginffi inferioria et 
legumiuum deoaum implexum. Foliola majora semipedalia. Legwnen 
moaospenaum pollicare, v.dispermumbipollicaTe, fere pollicem latum, 
seasile, obtusum, crussisaime coriaceo-lignoaum, ex ovario drca 6- 
ovulato accretum. Semen ei Tamarindi Indici paulo majus, lire- 
gulariter rhomboideo-quadratum r. orbiculare, craBsum, testa nitida 
mbTo-fusca. Ooiyledones crassl, basi profiiude et inceqnaliter cordati, 
radicula brevisaima recta. 

A tree not uncommon in the Happy Valley woods and elsewhere, but 
never found in flower, and only once (January, 1850) in fruit. I have been 
much in doubt as to ita affinities without having aeen the flowers, but 
the remains of atamens at the base of one of the pods show them to 
have been free, and I have now little hesitation in referring it to Ormosia, 
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a genus represented by several species in East India. It is probable 
that the Marquarlia of Vogel, a Chinese plant, evidently very near to 
tlie present species, is likewise an Ormosia, It is true that the stamens 
are described and figured as diadelphous, but Yogel could only ex- 
amine a single young bud already much injured, and the connection of 
the stamens as figured is very short and no more than oflen occurs in 
Sopkorea in the very young state. Another species, allied to these 
two, but scarcely identical with either, is figured in the Chinese draw- 
ings in the possession of the Horticultural Society, and is represented 
in Dr. Lindley's herbarium by a specimen in fruit. . 

31. Ormosia (Layia) emarffinata, Benth. — Layia emarffinata. Hook. ^ 
et Am. Bot. Beech, p. 183. t. 38. 

A neat erect shrub, very common in the Happy Valley woods and 
elsewhere. I can find no character to distinguish La^^ia from Ormosia, 
but the transverse septa in the pod, which exist also in some of the 
American species. 

32. Guilandina Bonduc, L. 

Frequently observed growing wHd in Hong-Kong, but no specimens 
were collected. . 

33. CsBsalpinia Ckinetma, Koxb. Fl. Ind. vol. ii. p. 361. ^ 
Common in ravines, especially towards West Point, flowering in 

autumn. 

34. Csesalpinia vemalis, Champ., sp. n. ; scandens, petiolo communi 

partialibusque aculeatis, pinnis circa 12-jugis, foliolis 4-6-jugis ovatis 

acutis coriaceis glabris supra nitidis subtus pallidis, panicula termi- 

nali rufo-tomentosa, pedicellis calyci subaequilongis. 

On the banks of a stream running towards Little Hong-Kong, flower- 
ing in spring. Of this I have only seen a single leaf and panicle. It 
is evidently allied to C. Nuga, but at once distinguished by the reddish 
down clothing the inflorescence, pedicels, and even the calyx, the shorter 
pedicels and larger calyces, and much smaller and more pointed leaflets. 
The leaf in my specimen is above a foot long, the pinnsB 2-2^ inches, 
the leaflets 8-10 lines long. 

35. Cassia (Chamsecrista) anguatiasima. Lam. — C. mimoaoides, Linn. ^ 
var. /3, Vog. Syn. Cass. p. 69. 

Victoria Peak and other localities. 

86. Phanera carymboaa, Benth. PI. Jungh. — BauMnia corymhosay i 
Roxb. — ^DC. Leg. Mem. t. 70. 



turn, tomentosum, ia styluin brevem attenuatum. Ovula 6-S . Legumert 

compresaum, glabrum, inter Bemina contractum, circa 3 poll, longiim, 

I poll, latum, 3-5-Bpermam. 

Common in ravines of Victoria Peak, at East Point, etc. 

This very remarkable species approaclteB in some respects in babit 
the LasAobema angvma (Sauhinia anguina, Itosb.), and I had at firat 
thought it might be referable to that genus, if circumscribed as Kortbals 
origioally proposed, but a careful examination shows that, like the 
B. retuea, Boxb., it belongs to the largest of the Asiatic Baubinoid 
genera, Phanera, as characterized in the ' Plants Junghuhniantc.' In 
Pk. Okampioni, as in Ph. relitsa, the tube of the calyx is evident, though 
very short and entirely filled by the fleshy disc, whilst in Lasiohema an- 
guina the calyx is open and the disc is exserted, pulviniform, and 
though unilateral, rather hypogynous than perigynous. 

The plant gathered by Mr. Hinds in Hong-Kong, and refeiTed by 
me formerly to Bauhinia acandena, Linn, (a very doubtful species), is 
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not in flower, but is probably a Pkanera, different from either of the 
two above enumerated. 

38. Gleditschia Sinensis, Lam. ? 

Victoria Peak, rare in Hong-Kong, more abundant on the China 
coast. Of this I have only seen fragments, and am not certain as to 
the species. Major Champion never saw it in flower. 

39. Acacia concinna, DC. ? 

Happy Valley. A flowering specimen precisely similar to the com- 
mon form of ^. concinna ; with it, however, are loose pods (perhaps from 
a different tree) of either an JUnzzia, or some very different species of 
Acacia. 

40. Albizzia MUletti, Benth. in Hook. Joum. £ot. vol. iii. p. 89. 
Happy Valley. 

41. Albizzia P Championi, Benth., sp. n.; ramulis petiolisque minute pu- 
berulis, pinnis l-2-jugi8, foliolis ultimarum 4-5-jugis oblique ovatis 
obtuse acuminatis glabris supra nitidis, glandula parva in medio 
petiolo jugalibusque paucis, paniculis racemiformibus pedunculisque 
solitariis tomentellis, floribus sessilibus in capitulo pluribus, calyce , 
dimidio corollae breviore, ovario glabro. — Arbor elata. Fetioli com- 
munes 2-3-pollicares. Pinna terminales 4-6-pollicares, inferiores 
breves v. nullse. Glandula (prseter petiolarem) adsunt etiam sub 
pinnis et hinc inde sub foliolis. Foliola terminalia opposita bipol- 
licaria, inferiora ssepe altema et minora, omnia in acumen breve ob- 
tusum plus minus producta, basi insequaliter angustata et petiolulata, 
venosa, supra nitidissima, subtus pallidiora. Panicula racemiformes, 
folio subbreviores. Fedunculi 3-6 lin. longi, inferiores distantes, su- 
periores conferti. Capitula globosa, minute sericeo-puberula. Brae- 
tea angustse, calyce breviores. Calyx lineam longus, breviter 5-den- 
tatus. Corolla 2 lin. v. paulo longior, subinfundibularis. Stamina 
duplo longiora, tubo incluso. Ovarium brevissime stipitatum. 
A large tree ; woods, Hong-Kong. The fruit is not known, there- 
fore its place in Albizzia is not absolutely certain ; but the inflorescence 
is nearer that of the large-leaved Albizzia, than of the corresponding 
groupe of Pithecolobium, 

Besides the above. Major Champion has observed Crotalaria retusa 
and Abrus precatorius growing wild in Hong-Kong, but neglected to 
gather specimens. The Arachis hypogaa and one or two Cama are 
also cultivated there. 



in aize and number of the flowers. Young plants on bare hills and 
flowering early, usunlly produce a very scanty inflorescence; about 
March the spring fogs bring tbem forward in great luxuriance. There 
does not appear to be any good specific difference to distinguish the 
S. pheeoitemon ; at any rate, but one speciea has been observed in 
Hong-Eong. 

4. Kosa muUiJlora, Thunb.— DC. Prod. vol. ii. p. 598. 

Observed by Major Champion only on the opposite China coast, but 
Mr. Hinds gathered it wild in the island itself. 
, .' B. Hubua r^aut, DC. Prodr. vol, ii. p. 566. 
'' 6. Bubus^nK/bftiM, Linn. 
7. Eubus jfiaiemwitM, Champ., sp. n. ; fruticosus, sarmentosus, acu- 

leatus, glaberrimus, foliia triseotia v. summis integris, segmentis 
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ovatis acuminatis serratis, lateralibus brevissime petiolulatis, pedun- 
culis foKo brevioribus 1-3-floris, sepalis ovatis imbricatis laevibus 
fructum vestientibus, petalis oblongis. — Foliorum segmenta 2-3-pol- 
licana, lateralia a terminali distantia. Pedunculi axillares v. termi- 
nales, ^1 poll, longi, nunc simplices uniflori, nunc versus medium 
in pedicellos 2-3 uniflores divisi. Sepala 4-5 lin. longa, breviter 
acuminata. Ihictus 4 lin. diametro, calyce obtectus. Carpella 
numerosa, drupacea, semi-ovoidea, stylo filiformi subpersistente ter- 
minata. 

The above three Rtdn are all found in ravines of the hills, and are 
all in flower about June or often much earlier. 

EHIZOPHOBEiE. 

1. Kandelia i2^^u, Wight et Am. — Am. in Ann. Nat. Hist. vol. i. 
p. 365. 

In an sestuary at Little Hong-Kong. 
) 2. Carallia Sinenm, Am. in Nov. Act. Nat. Cur. vol. xviii. p. 335. 
Very rare, in a ravine on Mount Victoria ; found in flower on De- 
cember 26th, 1849. 

ONAGRABIEiE. 

^/ 1. Jussisea viUoaa, Lam. — Wight et Am. Prod. vol. i. p. 336. — J, 
firuticosa, DC. Prod. vol. iii. p. 57. 

2. Ludwigia /7ar»j^flr, Roxb. — ^Wight et Am. Prod. vol. i. p. 336. 
There being but little pasturiage in Hong-Kong, these two common 

Lidian species are rather scarce in the island. 
yj 3. Gk)mocarpus scaber. Keen. — ^DC. Prod. vol. iii. p. 66. 
Common on grassy slopes, Victoria Peak, etc. 

LTTHBABIEiB. 

^ 1. Ameletia subtpicata^ Benth. in Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. i. p. 484. 

Common in ditches, flowering about Febmary. 
y^* 2. Lagerstroemia Indica^ Linn., rar. pallida. 

Wild in the woods near the Buddhist Temple. Shrabby, with the 
flowers much paler in colour than in the ordinary cultivated variety, 
which is also to be met with in gardens in Hong-Kong. 

{To be continued.) 
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assign " the apple " to the Chiritnoya. Ita taste surpasses that of all 
other fruits, and Htenke was quite right when calling it a master- 
piece of nature. 

Singapoj'e makea a favourable impveasion on the TOyager, A maaa 
of stately buildings, half-concealed by grovea of Bamboos, Fig-trees, 
Pucurus, Caiecliu. and Cocoa-nut Palms, encircled a bay, over which the 
busv operations of shipping diffuse animation and life. On a hill, the 
slopes of which arc clothed with numerous Nutmeg-trees, and a turf 
of brilliant green, stands the GoTemmeut-house, while the background, 
aa if to make up for the want of elevated mountains to complete the 
picture, is generally hid ftom view by the dense vapour, fog, or rain, 
hanging over the almost impenetrable jungle with which the greater 
portion of the island is still covered. The aspect of the whole, how- 
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ever, is destitute of that grandeur by which Hong-Kong is so emi- 
nently distinguished; but Singapore, from its geographical position, 
its salubrious, though hot climate, the great capacities of its soil, and 
the incalculable advantage arising from its being a free port, is of far 
greater importance than Hong-Kong ever has been or ever will be. 
While the latter is merely a place carrying on a limited trade with a 
certain portion of the Chinese empire, the former concentrates all the 
rich commerce of the Indian Archipelago, and will continue increasing 
in proportion as the resources of these regions are developed. 

I have said that the greater portion of Singapore is still covered 
with jungle, but this does not seem destined to remain long. Every 
year immigrants arrive from almost every part of Asia, — China, Bengal, 
Cochin China, Siam, etc. The forests, which so long remained undis- 
turbed, are fast disappearing, substantial roads intersect the colony in 
different directions, and extensive plantations are evei-y where spring- 
ing up. The cultivation of the Nutmeg has lately been prosecuted 
here with great zeal. When the settlement was established, much pre- 
judice existed with respect to it. A general belief then prevailed, that, 
with so great an investment of capital which such plantations require, 
and without protecting laws, much risk was incurred. Now, however, 
the fallacy of these views has been demonstrated. Several far-sighted 
individuals, who early commenced the cultivation of the spice, are now 
reaping a golden harvest from their enterprise. Others have been in- 
duced to follow their example ; for it has been found that the Singa- 
pore planters, with free labour, and without protecting laws, are enabled 
to produce their nuts and mace at a cheaper rate that the Dutch, with 
all their antiquated institutions. Another decisive proof, if any indeed 
was wanting, that industry only desires to be free and unfettered, in 
order to be productive of the best results. 

The perseverance, care, and foresight which are required in order to 
cultivate the Nutmeg successfully, are truly astonishing. The prepa- 
ration of the soil, manuring, shading of the young plants, etc., are very 
laborious operations ; and how often do they meet with disappoint- 
ment ! After years of attention and the expenditure of great sums, 
the trees begin to blossom, when, alas ! not unfrequently more than 
one-half turn out to be either male or monoecious plants, only to be felled 
by the axe. This circumstance is of great importance; in order to 
remedy the evil various experiments have been made to propagate the 



noi supenur, lu luc ucai cunuipuguc. uuiurLuiiuuiij, iii uiuer bu De- 
tract the latter, the mere tapping of the leares, as with the Toddy, 
is not sufficient ; the whole Palm has to be felled, which, even in 

* See an eicellent aceoant of the Nutmeg and its coltiTatJoa by Dr. T. Oiley, in 
the ' Jooroal of the ladiaa Aichipelago,' vol, ii. p. 641-661, 

t It seems to be little known that it ie from this plant, and throngh tke foUowiog 
mistake, that Yucatan deriicB its name. Tuca, in the iHUguagc of that conntij, is 
the term applied to Manihol viilittme ; 7\U, that to the Geld on which the ahnih 
irowB. When, in IGIT, the plant tras shown to the prisoners broueht to Cabs by 
Hernandez de Cordoba and his followers, they immediately recognized it, eielwmbig 
" Juca- fa/," which was snpposed to sif^nify their conntry ; and this expression hsving 
been corrupted into Yucat^, base ever ainee been applied to that part of America 
stiE bearing the name. See Bemal Diaz del Castillo's ' Tme History of the Con- 
qnest of Mexico,' for further particulars. The edition or that work, causnlted by me, 
contains several typographic^ erroie. Ynca is written both Fsoi and Tucu ; Tal, 
(all as well as lal : which is the most correct, 1 sm nnable to ssy. Tal is probably 
the same as the Aztec llan or tlalli, which signifies country, territory, soil, earth ; 
and sppous in the composition of seversi Mexican names, for instance, Mazatlsn, 
Hetitian, etc. 
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places where those plants are common, is done, I thought, with 
some reluctance. For who likes, merely for the sake of a few gal- 
lons of wine, to cut down trees which may be turned to such manifold 
uses? 

The Areca Caiechu has not yet received the attention of capitalists, 
and consequently no plantations of any extent are to be met with. The 
Malays in Singapore chew its nut, together with Grambir, Tobacco, 
lime, and the leaves of the Siri {Piper Siriboa, Linn.) ; while the 
Chinese practise the same filthy habit, with the only difference, that 
they use the foliage of the Black Pepper {Piper nigrum^ Linn.) instead 
of that of the Siri. This statement, however, applies only to the 
colonists in the island : in the southern parts of China the people avail 
themselves of the leaves of Piper Betle, Linn. Though the quantity of 
tannin contained in the Betel-nut must exercise an injurious influence, 
yet it is a mistake to suppose that the mere chewing of it gives to the 
mouth an offensive appearance ; unless the other ingredients are added, 
the saliva hardly changes its natural colour. 

Black Pepper {Piper nigrum, Linn.) and Gambir {Uncaria GamUr, 
Boxb.) are grown in great quantities, and exclusively by the Chinese, 
for both these articles are so exceedingly cheap that Europeans have 
not deemed it worth their while to engage in the speculation. Pepper 
and Gambir plantations are always combined, because the refuse of the 
Gambir-leaves serve as an excellent manure for the Pepper ; and more- 
over, what is of equal, if not of still greater, importance, kills the 
Lalang {Andropogon caricosus, Linn.), a plant which, like the couch- 
grass {Tfiticum repens, Linn.), spreads with astonishing rapidity over 
the fields, growing so dose together and so high, that within a short 
space of time valuable plantations are rendered useless, and many have 
to be given up from the utter impossibility of freeing the ground from 
this weed. 

The process by which Gambir is extracted and prepared is simple. 
The leaves are boiled in water until all their astringent property is ex- 
tracted. The decoction is then poured into another vessel, in which it 
becomes inspissated, and, when nearly dry, is cut in smaU square 
pieces, and thus brought into the market. M'CuUoch states that sago 
is used in thickening it. This, however, at least in Singapore, is not 
the case ; but, instead of sago, a piece of wood is dipped into the vessel, 
by which the desired effect is produced. It must, indeed,' be an exto- 



Coffee, thougli in this case tliere were several physical obstacles that 
proyed insurmountable. 

Indigenons productions of any great commercial value, Singapore 
has none. Itattan is common. From an Acanthaceous plant tbe 
Chinese extract, merely for their own immediate use, a blue dye, 
which is probably the same as that called " Room" in the ' Vegetable 
Kingdom.' Dr. Lindley states that it is obtained from a RuelUa, but 
a h d t p rticularize the species producing it, and none of the 

p m 11 t d by me were in flower, I had no means of arriving at 

th 1 t n of th question. 

Th Tal n (/ andra GuUa, Hook.), which was formerly ao plen- 
t ful ha Ion a nee been extinct. A few isolated trees may here and 
th u b t th y are very scarce, and I have not been able to obtain 

e n tl ght of one. Several of the white residents keep in Iheir 
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dens, as a curiosity, a plant or two, but they grow very slowly. It must 
ever be an object of regret, that on the first introduction of the Taban 
Gum its proper name was not promulgated. Now everybody in Europe 
and America speaks of Gutta Percha, when, in fact, all the time they 
mean the Gutta Taban. The substance termed by tlie Malays " Gutta 
Perclia'* is not the produce of the Isonandra Gutta, Hook., but that 
of a botanically unknown tree, a species of Ficus, I am told. The 
confusion of these two names has become a popular error — an error 
which science will have to rectify. 

The exportation of the indigenous Gutta Taban from Singapore 
commenced in 1844, but as early as the end of 1847 all, or at least 
most, of the trees had been exterminated. That at present shipped 
from the place is brought in coasting vessels from the different ports 
of Borneo, Sumatra, the Malayan peninsula, and Jahore Archipelago*. 
The difference existing in its appearance and property is owing to the 
intermixture of Gutta Percha, Jelotong, Gegrek, Litchu, and other 
inferior Guttas, made by the natives in order to increase the weight. 
Though far from being extinct in the Indian Archipelago, Gutta Taban 
will every year be more difficult to obtain, as the coast region is said 
to be pretty well cleared, and a long transport from the interior must, 
by augmenting the labour, increase the value of the article. 

A few months after the publication of your first account of the 
plant, in January, 1847, an article on the same subject appeared in 
the • Journal of the Indian Archipelago,' by one of its most able con- 
tributors. Dr. T. Oxley. As that article contains many statements not 
contained in yours, and as it may possibly have escaped your notice, 
I shall. make a few extracts from it. 

* " The total export of Gutta Taban from Singapore has been : — 

In 1844 1 picul. 

In 1845 169 „ 

In 1846 5,364 

In 1847 9,296 

In 1848 to the Ist of July 6,768 






Total 21,598 piculs, valued at 

274,190 Spanish dollars. About 270,000 trees have probably been felled during the 
three and a half years that the trade has existed, and the value of each tree has thus 
on an average been about a dollar." — J. B. Logan, * On the Range of the Gutta 
Taban Collectors, and present Amount of Import into Singapore.' — Mr. Logan has 
promised an article on the various substances intermixed with the Taban, a subject 
of the highest interest *, but he has hitherto disappointed his readers. 
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the ialand of Singapore, but already (middle of 1847) all tfas large 
timber baa been felled. Its geograpbieal range, however, appears to 
be considerable, it beiug found ell up the Malayan peninenla, as fiu 
as Penang, where I have ascertained it to be plentiM. Its faronrite 
localities are the alluvial tracts on the foot of hills, where it forms the 
principal portion of the jungle. 

"The quantity of solid Gutta obtained from each tree, varies from 
five to twenty catties, so that, taking the average of ten catties, which 
is a tolerably liberal one, it will require the dtstruotion of ten frees to 
produce one pioul. Now, the quantity exported from Singf^re to 
Europe, from the first of January, 1846, to the middle of lS4i7, amonn- 
ted to 6918 piculs, to obtain which 69,180 trees must have been sacri- 
ficed ! How much bett«r would it be to adopt the method trf tapping 
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the tree practised by the Burmese in obtaining the caoutchouc, than to 
continue the present process of extermination*." 

A mercantile house in Singapore lately received from ManiUa a 
gum which was supposed, by those who sent it, to be Gutta Taban, but 
proved a different substance. It was accompanied by specimens of the 
tree producing it, and a note stating that the gum abounded in the 
Philippine Islands. As it will probably make its appearance in England, 
and perhaps become of some importance, I may add that those speci- 
mens presented to me by the merchant belong to the genus Ficus ; but 
whether to a new or an already described species, want of books pre- 
vented me from determining. 

Our short stay did not enable me to become so intimate with the 
flora, as to attempt a generalization ; I can only offer some isolated 
remarks. Rubus reflexua, Myrtus iomerUoaa, and Pandanus foetidus 
are here as common as in the southern parts of China. Eems, Mela- 
Uomeiceay and Orchidea of course abound in so damp a locality. The 
genus Clerodendron is represented by several species, the most common 
of which is C, viscosum ; another, which I collected on the slopes of a 
hill, has a purple calyx, a yellow corolla, and a black drupe, and is allied 
to, if not identical with, C. lavtfolium^ Blume. Ckasia alata, Solatium ni- 
grum^ AscUpias curasmvica, and Curcas purgans are, as in most tropical 
countries, to be met with. Jasminum Lesser Hanum, Alph. DC, an in- 
habitant of the jungle, is an elegant shrub, bearing pure white, though 
inodorous flowers. Dilimria ilicifoliay with pale flesh-coloured co- 
ToUas, grows in company with Acrostichum nureum in swamps and on 
the muddy bank of rivulets. The genera FUex, Psgc/totria, Emilia, Mus- 
ganda. Calamus, Morinda, Andropogon, Ficus, Croton, etc., have one or 
more representatives. The Pucuru (Casuarina equisettfoUa, Linn.) is a 
noble tree, resembling our Fir. It is cultivated in avenues and around 
dwellings, where it "displays its beauties to the greatest advantage ; 
combining the regular growth and pyramidical shape of Conifera, with 
Hn entire absence of the stiff and uncouth appearance for which so many 
of that tribe are noted. 

The Fauna of the island seems to be very varied. Of quadrupeds, a 
deer, a tiger, and a pig {Sun babyrussa. Buff.), may be enumerated. The 
depredations of the tigers are so frequent, that hardly a week passes 
without two or three persons being carried off. The daring of these 

* T. Oxley, in the * Journal of the Indian Archipelago/ vol. i. p. 22-30. 
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sum from the flesh, which is eagerly bought by the Chinese, who eat it 
with the hope that it will make them strong. 

Elephants are not now indigenous ; only a few domesticated ones are 
kept in the plantations for working ; on the adjacent mainland, how- 
ever, both elephants and tapirs (Tapirua Indicu*) abound. One of the 
latter — in comparison with which the American species, the Macho de 
monte, or Oran 6e»iia, of the Fanamians, is a mere dwarf — was, during 
our visit, offered for the sum of 150 Spanish dollars. It certainly 
would have been an excellent specimen for any zoological collection. 

The feathered tribe is numerous and brilliant; and -fish, I think, 
exist almost in as great a variety as in China. Of snakes, mosqui- 
toes, centipedes, scorpions, and similar tormentors of mankind, Singa- 
pore has its due share. The scorpions are larger than I have ever 
seen elsewhere. One I caught in the jungle was nearly seven inches 
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in length, and of a dark brown, almost black, colour. I find that 
the Malays know, as well as the Mexicans, that the best remedy for 
scorpion-bites is the scorpion itself, though they differ somewhat in 
its application. The Mexicans plunge the animal in spirits, and then 
apply the infusion to the wound, while the Malays make a direct use 
of its pounded body. 

My excursions extended in different directions ; but as no mountains 
exist, there is not much choice. One day I intended to explore a small 
river which runs through an estate belonging to Mr. Montgomerie, 
whose father, the well-known Dr. W. Montgomerie, rendered such emi- 
nent services to science by the first introduction of the Gutta Taban. 
This river had been ascended by both Meyen and Mrs. Ida Pfeiffer, who 
expressed themselves very much pleased with the locality ; but as no 
rain had fallen for several days, the shallowness of the water prevented 
me from following their traces. Mrs. Pfeiffer is a German lady, who 
has excited great interest in those parts which she visited ; and, indeed, 
a lady who, unaccompanied by any male protector, makes a voyage 
round the world merely for the sake of enriching natural history, must 
ever be an object of admiration. Mrs. Pffeiffer's expenses are chiefly 
defrayed, I understand, by a wealthy bookseller in Vienna, who thus 
encourages her in these pursuits with the view of publishing the result*. 
• While staying at Singapore I experienced great kindness from several 
of the residents, especially the house of Rautenberg and Schmidt. 
The attention which I received at almost every place, even the most 
remote, I am far from ascribing to any personal merit or advantage, 
but rather to the daily extending spread of education, and the conse- 
quent favour which people are inclined to bestow upon science and 
even its most humble promoters ; and I think that such acts should 
always be duly acknowledged whenever place and opportunity present 
themselves. 

On the 9th of January, 1851, we continued our voyage, and, passing 
between the numerous islands of the Indian Archipelago, reached the 
Straits of Sunda, where a series of calms and light winds detained us a 
few days. The sight of these Straits is indeed beautiful. On one side 
Java, on the other Sumatra, both teeming with vegetation, and present- 
ing a variety of tints, a freshness, a luxuriance truly wonderful, ren- 
dered stiU more imposing by the elevated mountains which charmingly 

* The narrative of this remarkable voyage has since been published in various 
languages. 



inhabitants were employed in cooking some fish, and eating a large jack 
just taken trom a neighbouring tree. A few fowls were ninmng about 
the place, but the whole looked wretched and uncomfortable, aod a single 
glance at the scene would have cured many a European of his romantic 
notions of ludians and savage life. Maaquitoex, also, were very nume- 
rons, and I was glad to find a path which led some distance in the 
forest, and took me, in a considerable measure, oat of their range. 

On the next morning, Jannary 16th, the Herald proceeded on her 
course, and sighting, on the 38tb of the same month, the island of. 
Keeling, she entered, on the 6th of March, Simon's Bay, Cape of Good 
Hope. 

(lb ** amtiitiied.) 
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Griffith, W., Esq. : Palms of British East India ; in continuation 
of the *^ Posthumous papers bequeathed to the Honourable the East India 
Company^ and printed by order of the Oovemmeni of Benffal.'* Cal- 
cutta, folio, 1850 : arranged by John M'Lelland, F.L.S., etc. 
We have here a further proof of the late Mr. Griffith's untiring zeal 
in the cause of Botany, and no less of the liberal views of the Bengid 
Goyemment in aiding the publication of these papers. The work now 
before us is a rather large folio of nearly 200 pages, accompanied by 
nearly 160 boldly executed outline plates. There are some elaborate 
analyses among the figures : but in this family of plants, the author 
appears to have swerved from his former views of the importance of 
minute analysis, when he says (p. viii., preface), " Practically I am sa- 
tisfied that the great end of systematic science, determination or iden- 
tification, is much more easily attained by bold synthesis, than by 
minute analysis." The MS., as upon former occasions, seems to be 
given almost entirely as it proceeded from the pen of the author, 
except that most of the Latin is translated, and published in^the 
English dress. We lament again to see retained, and printed, some of 
the hostile and bitter feelings which have so much tended to injure the 
good fame of Mr. Griffith, and which the editor would have done weD, 
both for his own credit and that of his friend, whom he has in other 
respects so praiseworthily served, to have consigned to oblivion. 

After the characters of the Order Palmacea, Mr. Griffith has the fol- 
lowing suborders : — 

I. CALAMiNEiE. — 1. Zdiacca. 2. Sagus. 3. Calamosagus. 4. Cala- 
mus. 5. Plectocomia. 6. Eugeissonia. 7. Mauritia. 

II. CoRYPHiN-ai. — 1. Corypha. 2. Livistona. 3. Chamaerops. 4. 
Licuala. 

III. Arecin^. — 5. Areca. 2. Bentinckia. 3. Slackia. 4. Caryota. 
5. Arenga. 6. Harina (including JFallichia, previously adopted by 
Griffith, but not here even alluded to*). — ^A genus Macrocladus is 

* There is, indeed, at p. 29, a description of **Calamosagus harinafolius " and a 
figure of " C, /FaUichiafoHus" with the remark in a note, " The species has been 
u^vertently named on the plate ' Wcdliehiafolius' under whidi name it was first 
described by the author, Cal. Joum. Nat. Hist. Both names occur bdiscriminately 
in the MSS., and of the two we prefer harinafolius" — Ed. 
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added, not included in the synoptical tables, and a supplement gives 

Cocoa Jlexuosa and Ptychosperma appendiculatum. 

Figures are given of 6 species of Zalacca, of whicb 4 are considered 
new. Saffus, 6 species, all but one of Griffith. Calamus, 37 species, 
nearly all new, according to Griffith's views. Plectocomia, 1 of Mar- 
tins, 3 of Griffith. Euge'monia, 1 of Griff. Corypha, 2 of Boxburgh. 
Licuala 6, 4 of Griff. LivUtona 3, 2 of Griff. Chamarops, 1 of Griff. 
Phcmiix 3. Jreca, 9 sp. ; 2 of Griff. Slackia, 1 of Griff. Armga 3, 
2 of Griff. Caryota 2, 1 of Griff. Earina 3, 2 of Griff. Macrocla- 
dus, 1 of Griff. 

Our readers will be glad to know what have appeared of Mr. Grif- 
fith's posthumous works. They are as follows, according to an adver- 
tisement printed at Calcutta, at the end of the work we have now been 
noticing. 

1. Private Journals and Travels in India. 1 vol. 8vo. Price Rs. 16. 

2. Itinerary Notes (with a map). 1 vol. 8vo. Price Rs. 12. 

3. Palms of British India. 1 vol. folio. Price Es. 50. 

4. Icones Plant. Asiaticarum, 4 to ; and Notulae ad Plantas Asiaticas. 
Part I. Showing development of organs in Phanerogamous plants. 

Price Rs. 16, uncoloured, including the corresponding part of 

the Notula5, amounting to 256 pages, 8vo. 
Part II. On the higher Acotyledonous Plants, Notulae and Icones. 

Price Rs. 20, coloured ; uncoloured, Rs. 16. Part II. of the 

NotuhB amounts to 380 pages. Svo. 
Part III. Monocotyledonous Plants. This was announced as to have 

been published in January 1851. Price lis. 20, uncoloured. 
Messrs. Smith and Elder, and Mr. Pamplin, are announced as the 
agents in London for this work. 



Antonii Bertolonii Miscellanea Botanica, VIII.-X, Bononiae, 

1849-1851. 

These three new parts of Professor Bertoloni's * Miscellanea ' have 
recently reached this country, and contain a continuation of his de- 
scriptions and figures of some Alabama plants presented by Dr. Gaves 
(Gates ?) to Prince Canino, and by him handed over to Professor Ber- 
toloni. The most interesting portion, however, of Parts VIII. and IX. 
consists of illustrations of two or three of the vegetable productions of 
the Mozambique. The materials in the Professor's hands were received 
from the Cavaliere Fornasini, a Bolognese, established for some vears 
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at Inhambame, in the Mozambique, and carrying on a considerable 
trade with the Caffres of the interior in elephants' teeth and gold dust. 
From them he obtained, amongst others, specimens of ebony-wood and 
of Mafuroy together with flowering and fruit specimens of the trees 
which produce them, each of which forms the subject of a dissertation 
in the work before us. Mter a lengthened inquiry into the various 
opinions hitherto entertained of the Ebony-tree of the ancients. Pro- 
fessor Bertoloni proceeds to a detailed botanical description of the tree 
now ascertained to produce it, as a new genus of Leguminos(B, appro- 
priately named Fomasinia ebenifera, after the Cavaliere who procured 
the specimens. Two coloured plates illustrate the botanical characters, 
and represent a portion of the wood. The genus, one of those which 
would formerly have been classed under Eobinia of Linnaeus, is, as sug- 
gested by the Professor, very closely allied to Sphinctolobium of Vogel, 
and Neuroscapha of Tulasne ; but a careful study of the figure and de- 
scription shows that it is still nearer to, and, to our minds, identical 
with, MiUettia of Arnott, of which two African species are already 
published by Hochstetter under the name of Berebera^ and by Meissner 
under that of Milletiia. 

The vegetable fat known to the natives by the name of Ma/ura, and 
the oil called by them Mutiana, are extracted from the seeds of a tree 
named by them Ma/uri, and by the Portuguese settlers Mafureiro, 
From this name Professor Bertoloni has derived that of Mafureira 
oleifsray which he gives to the tree. He describes it as a new genus of 
Sajnudacea^ allied to Cupania, We should rather refer it to Trichilia, 
among Meliacea ; nor can we easily distinguish it as a species from 
the EUcaja of Forskahl, or Trichilia emetica, Yahl. 



lUmtrazioni di Piante Mozambigesi ; dal Pbofessobe Giuseppe 

Bertoloni. Bksertazione /. 

This Memoir, read before the Academy of Sciences of Bologna in 
1850, but probably printed in 1851, by the younger Bertoloni, is a 
continuation of his father's interesting illustrations of the vegetable 
productions of the Mozambique, transmitted by the Cavaliere Fornasini. 
The subjects treated of are — 1. The root Gu^oiana, supplying the prin- 
cipal ingredient of the poison in which the Caffres steep their arrows 
and lances. The plant is a Plumbago, which the Professor thinks may 
possibly be the Plumbago Zeylanica, fi fflaucescens, of Boissier, but 
certainly specifically distinct from the Linnsean species ; he therefore 



he considers as identioat vntb tbe Shea-tree of Fart, is OHdoubted^ 
B Sapotaceous plant, wbioh O. Don lias published as Saitia Parkii. 
There must be, therefore, some error either as to the spedmens givea 
by the CaSres to Fornasini, being really those of their Butter-tiee, or 
in the conclusions of Bertoloni as to its ideutity with the Si^. 

The materials collected by ao zealous an obserrer as the Cavaliere 
Pomasiui, in the hands of the two active and intelligent Professors of 
Bologna, may lead to many important results in regard to the nnmeroua 
little-known Tegetable products of the interior of Africa. It is to be 
hqted, however, that Messrs. Bertoloni will have the means of consuh- 
li^ several of the recently-published works on the subject, to which they 
do not appear to have had access, and the want of an extensive goiefal 
hertiarium at B<d(^a renders the identification of plants from tropiori 
munlriea a matter of great difficulty. 
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Decades of Fungi ; by the Bey. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 

Decades XXXVH., XXXVIII. 

Sikkim and Khassya Fungi. 

{Continued from vol. iii. p. 206.) 

The four decades now described consist of two sets of Indian Fungi, 
iUustrated, except in one or. two instances, by draWings made on the 
spot. The set marked No. 2 is from Sikkim, No. 3 from Khassya. 
With scarcely an exception, they are all such species as preserve their 
characters imperfectly when dried, and of which accurate figures are 
therefore most desirable. Many, as in the Daijeeling collection, are 
closely allied to European species ; but there is a large proportion of 
the most splendid productions, with which few of our European Fungi 
can Yie. The present collection contains several species of Lactarius 
and Cbrtinarius, genera which were altogether absent in the first. 
Figures of a few of the species published in the early portion of this 
century, which were intended to accompany the text, were by accident 
obliged to be omitted, and will appear in Sir W. J. HooMI's * Icones.* 

* Agaricm casarius, Scop. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 30. 
Hab. Khassya mountains. 1850. 

Bather more graceful than the European form, and with a narrower, 
but equally thick Yolva, which, as well as the stem, is yellowish ; the 
gills and ring are white, broadly shaded with yellow. The stem is at 
first stuffed, then hollow. This, like many other Himalayan Fungi, 
differs slightly from the European species; but where there are no 
essential differences, I think it best always to consider them as forms. 

* A, vaginaius. Bull. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 26, 17. 

Hab. Below Nunklow. Khassya, 4000 feet. July 12, 1850. 

Pileus dark brown, umbonate. Stem and volva yellowish-brown, 
paler than the pileus. 

A fine variety, but merely a variety of ^. vaginatus. No. 17 is a 
paler form, though still with something of the colouring of No. 25. 

361. A, (Amanita) frUiUarius, n. s. ; pileo piano sicco nitente, 
macule nigris variegato ; stipite deorsum incrassato griseo virgato ; 
annuio amplo deflexo ; lamellis albis postice attenuatis subliberis. 
Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 35. 

Hab. Khassya. 1850. 

TOL. IV. o 



quiring a reddiah-grey tinge, nearly f of an inch broad, ^ of an inch 
high. Stem above 4 inches high, ^ of an inch thick in the middle, 
bulbous below, nearly smooth, tinged with very pale pink, stuffed with 
cottony fibres, clothed at the base for more than half an inch with a 
thick Tolva-like coat, which is perfectly distinct from the rest of the 
stem, and passes completely under it, and is stained with red patches, 
both externally and internally. Bing still unbroken, and attached to 
the margin, where it is thick and swollen. Gills pale, pinkish~yellow, 
quite free, ventricose, regular. As the pileus increases, it assumes an 
ovate form, and when the ring is ruptured, becomes shortly campanu- 
late, with a very broad umbo, attaining B inches or more in diameter, 
and 3^ in height ; the colour is now darker, and the cuticle, though 
continuous, rough with minute warts and a few scales towards the 
edge, as is the back of the large apical ring. Stem IS inches high, 
about 5 of an inch thick in the centre, 2 inches at the base, pinkish- 
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grey, fistulose, not sunk into the substance of the pileus. Qills pale, 
broad in front, attenuated behind, free, but scarcely remote. Substance 
extremely delicate and spongy. Odour sweet. 

One of the most splendid of Agarics, allied to A. procerus^ but differ- 
ing in the stem not being sunk into the pileus, its smooth, not scaly 
surface, the continuous cuticle, which is very minutely warty, and 
more broadly umbonate, the thick volva-like coat at the base, and other 
points. In its early stage of growth it resembles very closely some 
Amanita. 

363. A, (Lepiota) implanuB, n. 8. ; pileo amplo camoso convexo 
floccoso tuberculis gossypinis exasperato ; stipite valido clavato ; annulo 
amplo fugaci; lamellis latis ventricosis liberis. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, 
No. 33. 

Has. On dry stony hills. Moflong. Khassya. ' Aug. 3, 1850. 

Odour sweet. Pileus 6 inches across, dry, convex, subcampanulate, 
extremely fleshy in the centre, soft, floccose, rough, except towards the 
margin, with cottony tubercles. Stem 4 inches high, 1^ inch thick, 
obese, but not truly bulbous, even, not warty. Veil very broad, attached 
to the top of the stem, fugacious. Gills broad, ventrioose, free. 

A magnificent species, allied to A, Vittadini. I once found a single 
specimen of a very similar Agaric on a bank of earth in Northampton- 
shire, but, unfortunately, neither drawing nor description was secured. 

* A. laccatus, Scop. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 22. 
Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

The specimens are evidently young. They are inodorous, dry, firm, 
and pulverulent, and the stem has a few rigid fibres, or fascicles of 
threads, which separate from it. The gills are adnato-decurrent. The 
colour is exactly that of A, laccatus, with which species I believe the 
plant is clearly identical. In fact, the figure resembles very strongly 
Schseff. t. 223. 

* A, macukUus, Alb. and Sch. Consp. p. 186. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, 
No. 1. 

Hab. In pine-woods. On Abies Smitkiana, Lachen, 9,000 feet. 
May 30, 1849. 

There is a slight difference between the Himalaya specimens and the 
European. In both the stem is white, attenuated at the base, hollow, 
and spotted with red when rubbed or injured ; in both the pileus is 
very fleshy, and the gills narrow, crowded, and free ; but in the former 



Hab. Amongst graaa, idobb, etc. Lachen, 14-16,000 feet. July 
18, 1849. 

The specimens have exactly the habit of A. xmiiopui at A. tueet- 
n«M, but with the narrow gilU and characters aiA. dryophilw*. There 
is uot the sligbteat trace of any umbo, but the pileua is plane, or 
slightly depressed. 

366. A. (Collybia) macer, n. a. ; pUeo primitua subcampanulato ob- 
tusissimo (lemum cipanso late conico-umbonato nifescente viscidulo ; 
stipite macro flexuoso procero glabro ; lamellis pallidis aubadnatia pos- 
tice totundatis, interatltiis rugosis. Hook fil., Ser. 2, No. 5. 

Hab. In pine-woods, on the ground. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

Pileus at first shortly sobcampanulate, obtuse, at length expanded 
with a broad, obtusely conical umbo, about 1 inch across, aubcamose, 
slightly viscid, light rufous, rather carnose; margin thin; substance pale 
rufous. Stem 4J-5 inches high, J-1 J line thick, rufous like the pileus. 
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smooth, fistuloae, rooting at the base. Gills ^^ale, moderately broad, 
slightly veutricose, rouoded behind, subaduate. ,04our faint, sweet. 

Allied to A. dryophilui, but with a very different-iiabit. A section 
of the pileus, when expanded, represents a very short,, obtuse cone. 

* A. purus, Pers. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 28. 

Hab. In fHne-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. . 
Dr. Hooker describes his plant as inodorous, in which chacb^^.^^^^ 
it recedes from the European species. 

* A, galericulatHB^ Scop. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 6. 
Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

'* Stem firm, odour faint." The figure and notes agree exactly with-' ' 
A. galericulaius. The interstices of the gills are connected by veins - 
towards the margin only, especially in the larger specimens. 

367. A, (Mycena) coUigatus, n. s. ; iCSBspitosusr pileo hemisphaerico 
striato camosulo sicco ; stipitibus deorsum tomento coUigatis ; lamellis 
angustis arcuatis decurrentibus venoso-connexis albidis. Hook, fil., 
Ser. 2, No. 7. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim^ 11,000 feet. 1849. 

Pileus |-1 inch broad, hemispherical, obtuse, deeply striate, dry, pale 
pinkish-grey. Stems 3 inches or more high, not a line thick, flexuous, 
darker than the pileus, connected into a compact mass below by downy 
fibres, smooth, fistulose. Gilb rather narrow, arcuate, decurrent, nearly 
white, connected by veins. Odour faint, sweet. Substance brittle. 

Allied to A, mifriadeus^ but differently shaped, without any trace of 
an umbo, and with few narrow and truly arcuate decurrent gills ; like 
that, it has a dry pileus, which at once distinguishes it from A, tintinna' 
huUim, 

368. A, (Mycena) discordis, n. s. ; albidus ; pileo profunde umbilica- 
to camoso glabro, margine striato ; stipite subaequali fistuloso ; lamellis 
latiusculis adnato-decurrentibus postice obtusis; interstitiis venosis. 
Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 4. 

Hab. In pine-woods, on wood. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. June 16,1849. 

Dirty white. PUeus nearly 2 inches broad, deeply umbilicate, with 
the margin nearly plane, subcamose, except at the extreme edge ; dry, 
smooth, strongly striate. Stem 2i inches high, i of an inch thick, 
slightly thickened at the tomentose base, otherwise nearly equal, flexuous, 
smooth, fistulose. Gills rather broad, adnate, decurrent, but rounded 
at the extreme base ; interstices venose. Odour faint. 
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nearly equal, slightly rounded behind, nearly free, or only adnexed, of 
a delicate pink. Spores subelliptic, about -g^/^ of an inch long. 

This is undoubtedly allied to ji, Jilopea, but the silky appearance of 
the pileus forbids its being united to it. The gills too are very pecu- 
liar, being nearly equal throughout. 

372. A, (Mycena) Jlavo-miniatus, n. s. ; pileo e campanulato subhe- 
misphaerico pulcherrime miniato subpulvemlento ; stipite filiformi lon- 
gissimo flexuoso luteo ; lamellis ventricosis adnexis alutaceis. Hook, 
fil., Ser. 2, No. 26. 

Hab. In pine-woods, on sticks. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

Pileus i an inch broad, at first campanulate, then nearly hemisphe- 
rical, not the least umbonate, dry, subpulverulent, flesh thin, of the 
colour of the pileus, vermilion, sometimes yellow at the apex ; flesh 
thin, of the colour of the pileus. Stem filiform, yellow, flexuous, 6 
inches high, fistulose, brittle, downy at the base. Gills ventricose, at- 
tenuated at the base and adnexed, pale tan. 

This species is much larger than A, acicula, which it strongly re- 
sembles, and of which it can scarcely be considered a gigantic form, 
though I scarcely know how to point out any distinctive characters. 
The pulverulent surface of the pileus, and the long, very flexuous stem, 
are perhaps the most important. It does not retain its beautiful tints 
when dry. 

* A. epipteiyffiua, Scop. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 9. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

The figure represents exactly A, epipterygiuSy but the note appended 
to the solitary specimen indicates that it is dry and inodorous. The 
species is, however, extremely variable, and I have, therefore, no hesi- 
tation about the correctness of the name. 

A form also from pine-woods at the same altitude, is represented in 
fig. 10 of the same collection, which is very viscid, and varies with a 
yellow and red stem, and a dark pileus, the flesh of which is reddish. 

No. 17 is apparently a small form of the same species. 

All agree exactly in the shape and sculpture of the pileus, and the 
giUs differ very little. 

373. A, (Mycena) macrothelusy n. s.; pileo campanulato umbonato, 
centro camoso, margine sulcato; stipite luteo flexuoso fistuloso; la- 
mellis adscendentibus adnexis incamatis. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 19. 

Hab. Amongst moss. Myrong woods, Khassya. July, 1850. 



triquetris, npicibus radiantibiis. Hook, fil., Ser. %, No. S4. 

Hab. In pine-woocU. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

Inodorous, rather tough, straw-coloured. Pileus I inch broad, dry, 
aubcamose, depressed or rather uinbilicate, pulvemleat; margin atrongly 
striate. Stem 2i inches high, flexuous, nearly equal, solid. Gills 
broadly adnate, decurrent, sending off little radiatipg processes from 
their extremities. 

This resembles the yellow form of J. umieUifenu, but is a larger 
species and the radiating appearance at the tips of the gills is remark- 
able. This, however, is present only in older specimens. 

37fi. A' (Pleurotus) placentodes, n. a.; pileo orbicujari sublobatfl 
oboTato glabro hygrophano pallida ochraceo ; atipite fere obsoleto ; la- 
mellis latiuBculis utrinque atteikuatis. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 16. 

Hab. On birch-wood. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

PileuB orbicular or obovate, slightly lobed, %~%^ inches across, convex, 
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TDoist, pale ochraceous, darker when dry ; flesh moderately thick. Stem 
nearly obsolete, though the margin of the pileus is visible all round. 
Gills attenuated at either end, dirty white, here and there branched or 
anastomosing. 

This species has the habit of A, salignmy but is smaller. It resembles 
A, ninffuidus, but has not the same snow-white pileus, and is not im- 
bricated. The gills as well as the pileus, in some specimens, assume a 
tawny tinge when dry. 

377. A, (Pluteus) cuspidatus^ n. s. ; pileo campanulato cuspidato- 
umbonato longitudinaliter rugoso camoso, stipiteque elongato deorsimi 
incrassato e farcto cavo fuligineis ; lamellis albis ventricosis. Hook, 
fil., Ser. 8, No. 27. 

Hab. On the ground. Khassya mountains. 

Pileus |- of an inch broad, 1 inch high, campanulate, with a long 
pointed umbo, deeply and repeatedly rugose, but not striated, dark fu- 
liginous ; flesh very thick in the centre, nearly -^ of an inch, moderately 
so towards the margin, which is not at all involute. Stem above 3 inches 
high, i of an inch thick, at first stuffed, then hollow, dark like the 
pileus, much paler within. Gills white, ventricose, rounded behind, free. 

This singular species has somewhat the habit of A, cystopus. The 
pileus is rugose, like that of A,pklebophorus. I have seen no specimen 
of this, but the drawing is exceedingly characteristic. 

378. A. (Entoloma) euthelus, n. s. ; pileo e conico expanso fortis- 
sime umbonato Ailigineo, margine tenui; stipite subsequali elongato 
flexuoso flstuloso pallide violaceo ; lamellis adnexis. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, 
No. 15 (pro parte). 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

Moist, brittle, inodorous. Pileus about two inches across, expanded, 
with a very prominent mammseform umbo, round which it is rather 
depressed, dark fuliginous-brown; margin abruptly thin. Stem 34 
inches high, i of an inch thick, pale violet, hollow. Gills ascending, 
rather attenuated behind, adnexed. Spores irregular, strongly toothed, 
Bhout 7T^ of an inch long. 

Allied to A, rhodopolius, but amply distinguished by its more delicate 
habit, slender) hollow, violet stem, and other points. The stem is by 
no means distinct from the dark flesh of the pileus, nor are the gills 
at all ventricose. 

* A. LazuUnus, Fries, Ep. p. 153. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 3. 

VOL. IV. . p 
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traces of a veil at first. Gills broad, pale, adnate. Spores ^th^ ' ABbt 
of an inch long. 

The lower portion of the stem was not preserved. 

380. A. (Naucoria) micromegaSy n. s. ; pileo convexo subcampanulato 
valde camoso ; stipite incnrvo e mycelio orbiculari oriundo ; lamellis 
latis postice rotandatis liberis alutaceis. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 15. 

Hab. On dead wood. Myrong. Khassya. July 6, 1850. 

Inodorous. Pileus dry, rather tough, } of an inch across, convex, 
subcampanulate, very fleshy, dull tawny ochre ; margin incurved. Stem 
1 inch high, 1 line thick, of the same colour as the pileus, solid, spring- 
ing from an orbicular mycelium. Gills very broad, tan-coloured, 
rounded behind, af&xed. 

This curious species is closely allied to A, horizontaUa, It is sin- 
gularly fleshy for so small a species. 

{To be continued.) 



Ccmtributions to the Botany of Westebn India ; 
^^ N. A. Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

{Continued from vol. iii. p. 846.) 

Nat. Ord. SAMYDE^. 
Caseabia (Anavinga). 

1. G, graveolem ; arborea, glabra, foliis breve petiolatis late ellipticis 
breve acuminatis leviter obtuseque serratis planis, adultis coriaceis 
duris, junioribus herbaceis utrinque nitentibus, stipulis lanceolatis 
acuminatis glabris, floribus numerosis axillaribus glomeratis, pedi- 
cellis supra basin articulatis floriferis brevissimis fructiferis elongatis. 

Calyx 5-partitus, foliolis rotundatis concavis viridibus extus puberulis. 
Stamina 8, calycem sequantia, squamis altemantibus acutis penicil- 
latis. Stylus longiusculus, staminum longitudine. Mlamenta glabra. 
Stigma capitatum. Folia cum petiolo semipollicari 6-8 poll, longa, 
3-4 lata. Stipula 4 lin. longse. Fructus oblongus, subteres, glaber, 
nitidus, poUicaris. Semina circiter 12, ovata, acuta. Fmbryo in- 
versus, albuminis totam longitudinem occupans ; radicula elongata, 
cylindrica ; cotyledones ovales, foliacese, planse. — Crescit in collibus 
apertis Goncani australioris ; fl. temp, pluviali. 



uantibus longiora ; squamte filamentaque pilosa. Ovmium o 
St^a seaaile, diaraideum. Fructw oblongus, glaber, annulo iosi- 
dena. Semina pauca, 6-8. Folia cum petiolo BemipoUieari 4-4J 
poll, longa, 2 poll, lata, subcomplicata. Stipu/a rainutfe, rufie, gla- 
brie, 9qUBra»forme$. — Crescit in montibus Syhadree, lat. 15°; fl, Feb. 
The only species of this genus wbich Koiburgli has described with 
entire leaves is his C. eaculenta, which ia also a hill species, but the 
description is so meagre that I am unable to say whether it differs from 
that now under consideration. There ia a great uniformity throughout the 
Indian species of this genus, Roxburgh mentions the position, of the em- 
bryo as very variable, but I have not found it so in the species I have 
examined, and in two, at least, it occupies the whole length of the seed. 
Endlicher has described the embryo as orthotropous, but in C. ovala, 
Willd., and 0. ^raueolem (nobis), I find it just the contrary, or anti- 
tropal. I may add, that 1 believe C. ovata, and C. (omettloaa, Ro&b„ 
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to be but one species. The perigonium, instead of being caducoos, as 
stated by the founder of this genus, often increases with the fruit. 

Nat. Ord. LABIATiE. 

Marbubium. 

M. Malcolmianum ; herbaceum, ramis elongatis simplicibus gracilibus 
villosis, foliis parvis breve petiolatis ovatis obtusis crenatis utrinque 
pubescentibus, floralibus conformibus minoribus acutioribus, verticil- 
lastris bifariis distantibus dichotomo-cymosis subumbeUatim contractis 
pedunculatis paucifloris (8-10) folia floralia sequantibus yd superan- 
tibus, pedicellis pedunculo (3 lin.) brevioribus, bractcis linearibus 
acutis ciliatis calycem aequantibus. 
Rami pedales. Folia distantia^ majora, cum petiolo bilineari 8-9 lin. 
longa, 5 lin. lata, grosse crenata, utrinque pilis articulatis com- 
planatis subtus glandulis conspersa. Calyx obscure bilabiatus, 1 
lin. longus, hispidus, lO-nervius, fauce pilosus, 6-dentatus, dentibus 
subulatis rigidis erectis ciliatis tubo duplo brevioribus. Corolla 
tubus exannulatus, cylindricus, oalycis longitudine; limbi bilabiati 
labium superius planum, breviter bifidum, lobis truncatis, inferius 
3-plo longius, tubum SBquans, 3-lobatum, lobis rotundatis, inter- 
medio majore emarginato. Semina ovali-oblonga, glabra, minute 
reticulata. Anthera ovales, perfectse, loculi subdivaricati ; filamenta 
brevia, glabra. Styhu brevis ; stigmatis lobi brevissimi, aequales, 
obtusiusculi. — Crescit in ripa fluminis "Yena," prope sanatorium 
Malcolmianum, in montibus Syhadree, alt. 4000 ped. ; fl. Martio et 
ApriH. 

This is entitled to be called East Indian Peppermint, being possessed 
of all the aromatic and carminative qualities of the Mentha piperita. 
The inside of the lips of the corolla are velutino-papiUose, and there 
are two rows of singular hairs, like collapsed tubes, down the palate 
and throat, as in the corolla of several Asclepiadea. 

Nat. Ord. EBENACE^. 

DiOSPYBOS. 

1. D. paniculata ; arborea, ramis glabris, foliis lanceolato-oblongis 
apice obtuse acuminatis basi rotundatis breve petiolatis coriaceis 
glabris, flonbtis masculis in foliorum delapsorum axillis paniculatis 
numerosis, paniculis folio brevioribus cum pedicellis gemmisque 



laciQiee reHexx, non mcrescentes. Jfructtu 4>-loculanB, ovato-conicus, 
pilU /ulvU prurientibui densissime vestitus, ceraai majorig magnita- 
dine. Folia 3-3^ poll, longa, 13—15 lia. lata. Styhta ex vesligiis 
bifidaa videtur, ramis apice bilobis? An potius OunUatdki species? 
— Creacit cum prtecedeEte. 

3. T). nigricana, nob. (non Wall. list. 6351); floribua 4-raeri8, stam. 
S6, foUis oblongis vel lanceolatis acuminatis tnaabrattaeeis glabris 
cum petiolo biliDeari 4 poll, longis 1}- poll, latis, floribua masculis 
ternis in apice pedunculi brevissimi sessilibus, calycis villosi 3-liiLeH- 
ris tubo turbinato, limbi 4-pflrtiti laciniis ovatia acutis ciUatis planis 
patentibus tubo aublongioribus, coroDas glabne tubo hrevi (1 lin.), 
laciniis anguatis linearibua tubo 3— 4-p1o lougioribus. 

Stamina S6, glabra; tilamcnta iuasqualia, gemina tcI terna vel qua- 
terna, medio ovarii rudimentum glabrum, apice 4-divisuin. Fl. 
fcm. et fmctum non vidi.— Crescit cum prtecedente. 
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The whole plant turns black in drying. 

4. D. Goindu; floribus tetrameris, slam. 16, foliis ovato-oblongis basi 
troncato-rotundatis apice obtusiusculis glabris breve (2 lin.) petio- 
latis, floribus masculis temis in pedunculo axillari petiolum aequante, 
floribus foemineis axillaribus solitariis. 

Calyx masc. 4-partitus, foliolis rotundatis glabris corollse tubo duplo 
brevioribus. Corolla 5 lin. longa, glabra, urceolata, limbi segmentis 
4 rotundatis tubo ventricoso paulo brevioribus. Stamina 16, fila- 
mentis brevissimis geminatis, antberis subulato-acuminatis. Ovarii 
rudimentum camosum, apice 4-fidum, lobis acutis dentiformibus. 
Calyx foem. basi bibracteolatus. 8iylu9 brevissimus ; stigmata 4, 
apice leviter bifida. Fructua globosus, cerasi magnitudine. — Crescit 
in moutibus Syhadree ; fl. Aprili — Junio. 

D. motUanay Eoxb., afl&nis, sed differt calycis lobis obtusis, racemis 
petiolum nunquam superantibus, paudfloris. 

Nat. Ord. ORCHIDEiE. 
Eria. 

E. uniflora; pseudo-bulbis sphsericis depressis apice diphyllis, foliis 
oblongis planis basi angustatis complicatis, scapo gracili foliorum 
longitudine apice unifloro, sepalis lateraUbus falcatis acutis, sepalo 
supremo petalisque subsequalibus linearibus acutis, labello petalis 
breviore, lobis lateralibus abbreviatis lunatis purpureo-marginatis 
lobo intermedio lineari obtuso intus longitudinaliter bicristato. — Yl, 
temp, pluviali. -=:. P, 'J^^O c^^£ iJ*^ 
This pretty species grows in clusters on the bark of the Mango and 

other trees ; the flower is white and very large for the size of the plant, 
viz., two inches across. The pollinia are eight in number, wedge- 
shaped, and united by threads at their narrow end ; the leaves are one 
and a half to two inches long, and the scape about the same length, 
and furnished at its base with a keeled obtuse linear sheath. 

Dendeobium. (Sp. Psetido'bulbosa.) 

D. crispum (nobis) ; foliis serotinis paucis lineari-lanceolatis subcompli- 
catis, floribus racemosis 6-10, ovario florem sequante basi bractea 
parva scariosa suffulto, sepalis petalis brevioribus supremo lineari- 
lanceolato obtusiusculo lateralibus subfalcatis, petalis spathulatis, 
labello sepalis breviore 8-lobato, lobis 2 erectis acutis, intermedio 
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basi (ovulis abortivis) angostato, seminibus perfectis 6-1 2 ad hilnm 

angustatis. 
Folia 4 poll, longa; foliola poUicaria, 4-5 lin. lata; petiolus infra 

foliola breyissimas. Legumen 2-3 poU. longiim, 6 lin. latum ; ovula 

18-20, quorum semper 8-12 basin versus abortiva. Florei non 

vidi. — Crescit rarissime in provincia Goensi, ad pedem jugi Syha- 

drensis. Fructum maturum reperi mense Aprili. 

This is a small tree not unlike the Agati ; it is called by the few 
natives who are acquainted with it " Looratee^ At the time of dis- 
covery the leaves were all young, and covered on both sides, but par- 
ticularly the underside, with yeUow and fulvous hair. 

Nat. Ord. AEOEDE^. 
Typhonium. 
T. buUlnfirum ; 5-6-unciale, foliis 2 oordato-hastatis mucronulatis mi^- ^^mI 
tinerviis subtus nitentibus longe petiolatis, petiolis folio triplo Ion- ' 
gioribus striatis apice ImUi^erxB, 
8eapu8 ex folii basi vaginante petiolo triplo brevior, solitarius. Spaiha 
anguste linearis, apicem versus altetf ata, hyalina, pallide rosea, h 
infeme tumida, convoluta, supeme plana, patens. Spadix spathffi 
sequilongus, filiformis, attenuata, pallide flava, 5 poll, longa, folia 
aequans. Antherarum sessilium loculi subsphaerici, poro simplici ter- 
minal! dehisoentes. PoUm hispidus, roseus. Stylus nullus ; stigma 
annulatum, papillosum, ovarii apicem cavum dngens ; ovaria pauca, 
15-20, biserialia, obconlca, unilocularia, ovulum unicum erectum 
strpitatum-fimdo affiium. Genitalia rudimentaria supra ovaria car- 
nosa colorata (flava), umserialia, acinadformia, patentia. Tuber pisi 
magni magnitudine, cylindricus, basi truncatus. — Crescit in Goncauo 
austraHore; fl. Junio. 

The bulb, or more properly tuber, produced on the apex of the petiole, 
sufficiently distinguishes this species from all hitherto described. This 
tuber is about two lines in diameter, dark-coloured outside, solid, and 
white internally, and no doubt capable of reproducing the species, like 
those on the leaf of Ledebouria kyacinthina. The genus FineUia also 
produces bulbs on the petioles. 

Nat. Ord. LYCOPODIACE.E. 
Lycopodium. 
1. L. (Selago) empetrtfolium; caule tereti pendulo dichotomo, foliis 
VOL. IV. a 



Malwan. — 1-2-uncialia, priecedeiite multo roitior. 

4. L. curvalum ,- caule erecto aulcato diaphano aemipedali ramoso, 
foliis distichis in caule diatantibus ovatls acutiuscnlis ineequilateris 
pateotibus in ramis ramulisque approximatis oblongis vel ellipticis 
mucronulatia apicem versus minute serrulatis, stipulis BBmioTatiB 
mucronatis alternifoliis adpressis, spicis terminalibus soUtariis tetra- 
gonii 6-6 lin. toDgis curvatis squamis conformibus ovatis setaceo- 
acutninatis dorso leviter cariaatis imbricalis, capsulis dimorphis in- 
ferioribus parvis orbiculatis minutisporis supremis multo lUEyoribus 
obtuse triangularibus i-sporis. — Crescit cum pracedente. 
These three last species are very delicate, and much more like species 

of JungermanMa than Lycopodium. 
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Notice of a new species o/'Dammaba, detected ^ Mr. Charles Moobe 
in La Feyrowe^s Island; by Sib W. J. Hookeb, D.C.L., F.£. A. & L.S. 

(Tab. rV.) 

In a late number of our Miscellany we figured a new and interesting 
Fern from New Caledonia, discovered by Mr. Charles Moore, and we have 
now the pleasure of representing a much more remarkable plant, dis- 
covered by him on the same expedition (voyage of H.M.S. Havanah, 
Capt. Erskine, R.N.), a new species oiDammara ; and since it was found 
on the island where the ill-fated but very distinguished navigator. La 
Peyrouse, lost his ship and his life, we had intended that it should bear 
the name of B. Peyrousii : but since the name was inscribed on our 
plate, we find it published in the last part of the sixth volume of the 
Journal of the Horticultural Society, under the appellation, which we 
consequently adopt, of 

Dammaba magbofhylla, Lindl. 

Foliis ovato-lanceolatis sensim acuminatis membranaceo-coriaceis basi 
in petiolum brevem tortum attenuatis, strobilis globoso-ellipticis 
(magnis), squamis arete adpressis quintuplo latioribus quam longis 
apice rotundatis. (Tab. IV. sub nom. D. Perousii,) 
Dammara macrophylla, Lindl. in Joum. Hort, 8oc, v. 6, p. 271. 

Hab. Discovered by Mr. C. Moore, while on a voyage with Captain 
Erskine, E.N., in H.M.S. Havanah, in the island of Yanicolla, or La 
Peyrouse's Island, in the Pacific Ocean, lat. 11° 40' S., long. 167° E. 

Our portion of the branch of this tree is about 15 to 16 inches long, 
straight, terete, glabrous, and quite smooth, nearly as thick as the little 
finger, very medullose within, bearing six or seven pair of nearly oppo- 
site distichous leaves, between membranaceous and coriaceous, glossy, 
olive-brown when dry, from 5-7 inches long, ovate-lanceolate, from 
2-2t inches vnde below the middle, then gradually acuminated towards 
the apex : at the very base rather suddenly tapering into a broad, short 
petiole, if it can be so called, for it is of the same texture and sub- 
stance as the leaf itself, about 2 Unes long, slightly twisted, so as to 
make all the leaves with their edges vertical and distichous ; there is no 
costa or nerve; the whole surface is very minutely and longitudinally 
striated. Cone separate from the branch, almost exactly and broadly 
elliptical, — upon a petiole or stalk, about H iiich long and as thick 



iruH, wniua is pimauuu l^^ uic ui»it;, la luc uuiji cuiuie ispocies oi jaeia- 
ttomt in Hong-Kong ) the plant flowers and iiniitB during the greater 

part of summer. 

a. Melaatoma candtdum, D. Don. — ^DC. Prodr. vol. iii. p. 145, — M. 
calycirmm, Benth. iu Hook. Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. i. p. 485. 

Growing in similar localities to the M. macrocarpum, from which it 
is readily distinguished by the dense and much softer sette, which are 
appressed on every part of the plant except a. few on the petioles, gene- 
rally rusty or reddish on the branches, whitish and silky on the young 
leaves, very long, soft, and silky, and very densely appressed on the 
calyx. The bracteee and calycine lohes are also much larger. I have 
it from the collections of Hinds, Champion, Vachell, and Fortune (n. 64). 

3. Melastoma macrocarpum, Don. — Naud. in Ann, So. Nat. ser. iii. 
vol. xiii. p. 281. 

Hong-Kong hills, lowering from June to August. 

4. Melastoma nanguineum, Sims, Bot. Mag. t. 2841. — Naud. 1. c. F 
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Hong-Kong, with the two preceding, and shrubby like them ; in 
woods, however, this species becomes a straggling under-tree, seventeen 
to eighteen feet high. M^jor Champion measured one of its flowers 
during rainy weather upwards of four inches in diameter. I have no 
doubt that this is the species figured by Sims from a plant raised from 
Chinese seeds. Naudin's character is ta^cen from Javanese and Fenang 
specimens, and does not mention, any more than Sims's description, 
the broad, smooth dilatation of the base of the calycine lobes, in the 
form of lateral appendages to the hispid portion, which is lanceolate. 
Should it prove, however, as conjectured by Naudin, that the M. tan- 
guineum and M. decemfidum are but varieties of one species, the present 
form, without doubt, belongs to the same one. 

5. Osbeckia CkinensiSt Linn. Spec. p. 490, exd. syn. Pluk., non 
Auct. plur. — 0, linearis^ Blume. — Naud. 1. c. vol. xiv. p. 70. 

Common on grassy sides of Victoria Peak. Annual, or at any rate 
usually so, although the hard dry bases of the stems in the dried speci- 
mens give it the appearance of an almost sufiFrutescent perennial. 

There can be little doubt that this plant, not uncommon about Can- 
ton, is Linnseus's original Osbeckia^ gathered by Osbeck in South China ; 
but the figure he quotes of Plukenet's, representing a Madras plant, is 
evidently the 0, terialis, Naud., or 0, Zeylanka^ Wight et Arn. The 
garden plant, figured as 0, Chinensis in the 'Botanical Magazine,' 
t. 4026, is a very different species, and there is no evidence of its 
being of Chinese origin. Blume's 0. linearis^ a common species in the 
Philippines and Moluccas, weU described by Naudin, agrees precisely 
with our Chinese one, and we should be well disposed to concur with 
Ms suggestion, that the common Himalayan 0. angwtifolia is a mere 
variety of the same. 

The JUomarphia pauc^ra, described in my enumeration of Hinds's 
Hong-Kong plants, has not been found by Major Champion. 
6. Memecylon liguBtr^foUum^ Champ., sp. n. ; ramulis teretiuscuHs, 
foliis ellipticis basi acutis breviter petiolatis apice vix acuminatis 
coriaceis uninerviis, pedunculis petiolo paulo longioribus paucifloris, 
alabastris globosis obtusis, ovulis 8-10 annulatis. — Frutex glaberri- 
mus, ramulis tenuibus. Folia 2-3 poll, longa, drca pollicem lata, 
petiolo bilineari, basi apiceque plus minus angustata, apice obtusius- 
cula V. rarius in acumen obtusum contracta, aduita crassiuscula et 
in sicco flavieantia, costa prominente venis lateralibus incouspicuis 



good cover for partridges and pheaaanta. 

2. Syzygium ftfrn/biiBiB, Hook, et Am. Bot. Beech, p. 187, 

A. small, much branched, leafy shrub, growing principally on bare 
hills, and flowering in summer. Flctoeri small, scentless, in a short ter- 
minal panicle. Calgx minutely 4-toothed. PetaU 4, united by pairs 
in a colyptra falling off as the flower opens. ChaTy 2-ceEed, with 
several pendulous ovules iu each cell. FniU globose, 4-6 lines in dia- 
meter, purplish-black, with one large seed. 

3. Syzygium oifcraiuin. Hook, et Arn. Bot. Beech, p. 187. 
Happy Valley woods, where it grows to be a lai^e tree. 

4. Syzygium nervosum, DC. Prodr. vol. iii. p. 260. 
Near the Albany barracks, arboreous. 

6. Acmena (7^i«f tonit, Beiith., sp. n. ; arborea, foliis OTali-ellipticIs ob- 
longisve obtusis v. obtuse acuminatis basi angustatis coriaceis nitidis, 
venulis tenuibus obscure punctatis, raceniis brevibus pauciiloris, pe- 
dicellis breTiasimie, calyce glabro eloiigato-clavato repando-4-den- 
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tato, fiructu oblongo ovoideo 1-2-spermo. — Tota glaberrima. BamuU 
tenues. Folia 1^-2^ poll, longa, pleraqae in acumen obtusum plus 
minus producta, basi longe contracta in petiolum brevem, costa sub- 
tus prominente, yenulis supra inconspicuis subtus tenuibus. Flares 
desunt. Feduneuli fructiferi in axillis superioribus petiolo vix 
longioresj 1-3-caipici, ad apices ramorum pollicares^ fiructibus 5-7. 
Calyx de^ratus 4 lin. longus, anguste clavatus, margine ultra 
ovarium producto, brevissime lateque 4-dentato. Ovarium biloculare, 
OYulis in quoque loculo pluribus. Bacca subdrupacea, 5-6 lin. longa, 
calyds limbo coronata. Pericarpium tenuiter camosum, endocarpium 
crustaceum. Semen nunc solitarium fructu conforme, nunc gemina 
cavitatem implentia collateralia v. superposita, testa tenui, cotyledo- 
nibus crassis conferruminatis. 

Near the waterfall in the Happy Valley. This species is evidently 
allied to Acmena fFightiana^ figured in Wight Ic. t. 529. The leaves 
are smaller, more blunt, with less conspicuous veins, the calyx rather 
shorter. The flowers not having been yet seen, it remains to be proved 
whether there is the same curious multiplication of petals as in Wight's 
species. Of three fruits opened, one had a single seed, taking the shape 
of the fruit, the two others had two seeds each, forming together a mass 
of the same shape as the single seed ; in one case they were superposed, 
and consequently each seed was horizontally truncated, in the other 
they were collateral and separated by a vertical plane. 
^ 6. Jambosa vulgaris^ DC. 

Cultivated in Hong-Kong, but also occasionally appearing to grow 
wild. 

7. Psidium^om^<?rK»2, Linn. 

Of this, the common Indian Guava, there are no specimens, but in 
Major Champion's notes it is said to be found wild in the island. 
^ 8. Ehodomyrtus tomentosa, DC. 

Abundant on all low hills. The fruits ripens well and is pleasant to 
the taste. 

HOMAIINE^. 



1. Blackwellia fofftfolia, Lindl., in Hort. Trans, vol. vi. p. 269. — 
B.padijhra, Idndl. Bot. Eeg. t. 1308. — B, Loureiri, Benth. in Lond. 
Joum. Bot. vol. i. p. 482. 

A beautiful shrub, abundant in Hong-Kong, and growing almost to 






1. VaaaiAoiafcelu/a, Cav. 

Found wild in a ditch near a bungalow in the H^py Valley, but 
evidently introduced, as it is an American species. 

BBGONIACEjE. 

1. Begonia (Diplochouinm) Boterinsiana, Champ., sp. n.; caule herbaceo 
eredo ramoBO, foUls lat« intequaliter cordatis irregulariter 5-7-lobia, 
lobis latis brevibus acutis dentatis lobatisye Bupra hiapidubs aubtua 
ramulisque novellis rufo-lunatis, peduncuba folio brerioribus paud- 
floris, capaute alia 2 angustia tertia elongala. — RkUoma crasaum. 
CaulU ad axillani aquamffi atipulEeformis sesquipedalia, paroe ra- 
mosus, carnoaulus, ad nodos aubinra'asaatuB. SUpulie membranacece, 
ovatEQ, 4-6 ha. longEe, obtuaiusculte et tenuisaime aristulatte, fbUa 
longiuBcule petiolata, m&jora 6-8 poll, longa, 4~6 poll, lata, lobis 
Talde iiuequalibns SEcpius longitudiae sua latioribus. I'm paginm 
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superiores vix ocalo nudo conspicui, lana paginee inferioris, ramu- 
lorum et petiolonim laxissima, demiim saepe derasa. Pedunculi in 
axillis superioribus subbipollicares apice flores ferunt 3-4 masculos 
cum unico fcemineo, iDsequaliter pedicellatos, nutantes. Flores mas- 
cult : petala exteriora (v. sepala) 2 suborbiculata semipollicaria, in- 
teiiora 2 oblonga concava 3 lin. longa; columna staminifera brevis; 
iilamenta singula an thera oblonga snbloDgiora. Flores foeminei : pe- 
tala 4 subsequalia, oblique ovata, 3-4 lin. longa, addito iuterdum 
quinto interiore angusto. Stylus brevissimus, crassus, trifidus, stig- 
matibus crassis flexuosis. Capsula 5-7 lin. longa, minute hirtella, 
alis 2 angustis, tertia horizontaliter extensa, 7-8 lin. longa; pla- 
centae in loculis duplicate, loculus unus ssepe abortu vacuus. 
Hong-Kong, flowering in October. The flowers are light pink, the 
fruit a dark green. 

Gbassulacejs. 

The BryophyUum ealycinum, gathered in the island by Mr. Hinds, is 
not in Msgor Champion's collection. 

SAXIFRAQACEiE. 

1. Adamia versicolor, Fortune, in Journ. Hort. Soc. vol. i. p. 298. — 
lindl. et Paxt. Fl. Grard. t. 5. — A, Chinensis, Gkirdn. et Champ, in 
Kew Journ. Bot. vol. i. p. 311. 

Eavines of Mount Victoria, also Mount Parker. Flowers in June. 
The fruit, which ripens in January, is at first green, but assumes even- 
tually a bright blue colour. 

2. Itea Ckinensis, Hook, et Am. Bot. Beedi. p. 189. t. 39. 
Happy Valley, on the outskirts of the woods at the top of the ridge, 

where several shrubs of it were found in July, 1848, but in fruit only. 
They did not flower at all in 1849. 

IJMBELLIFEiiE. 

1. Hydrocotyle rotund\folia, Linn. 
Common in rice-fields. 

2. Hydrocotyle AsiaMca, Linn. 

With the preceding species, but not so common. 

ABALIACEiE. 

1. Aralia Chmensis, Linn. 

VOL. IV. K 



/ 
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LOBANTHACEiE. 

1. Viscum orienUtle, Willd. — DC. Prod. vol. iv. p. 278*. 
Upott trees in the Happy Valley. 

2. Viscum monUi/orme, Blume. — ^Wight et Arn. Prod. vol. i. p. 380. 
Only once found in the Happy Valley. 

3. Loranthus Scurrula, Linn. Spec. PI. p. 472? non Eoxb. — X. 
Chinenjfis, DC. Coll. Mem. 6. Loranth. t. 7. Prodr. vol. iv. p. 301. 

Upon trees, Hong-Kong. The specimens agree well with De Can- 
doUe's figure, as well as with Linnaeus's description, as far as they go. 
The full-grown leaves are smooth, the young shoots and leaves are 
clothed with a ferruginous or whitish, chaffy or farinaceous down, as in 
L. pulvendevUus or L. graciliflorua, and can scarcely be said to be far- 
ruffineO'ViUosaj as in De CandoUe's character. The flowers are 7 to 8 
lines long, slightly farinaceous when young, nearly smooth when ex- 
panded. 

(To be eontinued,) 



Note on the Spines of Cactuses; hy Bebthold Seemann. 

It has been mentioned as something remarkable, that one of M. 
Ehrenberg's JEJckinocacti had upwards of 2000 spines. By counting 
first the number of spines, then that of the bundles of each rib, and 
ultimately that of the ribs of every individual, I arrived at the follow- 
ing result : — ^An Echinocactus fFtslazenii, Engelm., in the possession of 
Frederick Scheer, Esq., was found to have 8360 spines, and the U. 
Fisnaffa-fj Hook. (K platyceras, Lem.), in the Royal Gardens, 17,600. 
There was^lefmeily at Kew a specimen of the latter, which was at least 
three times larger than the present, and which cannot have had less 

* I am well aware that recent investigations have induced several botanists to 
propose the generic separation of several if not the whole of the tropical Vtsca from 
oar Enropean species, and that Mr. Miers, from a very careful examination and com- 
parison of their structure, has been led to consider Viscum and its allies as totally 
disconnected with the true Loranthaeea, But the entering into this question 
would lead me too far from our present purpose ; nor is it necessary on this occasion, 
as I have no new species to propose, and consequently no new names to add, which 
by being recorded under wrong genera, might increase the number of useless syno- 
nyms. 

t The specific name, " Visnaga" is the native appellation of the plant in Mexico, 
and means ** toothpick" from the use made of these spines. If these could sell at 
only one penny each, a nursery of such Cactuses would be a great treasure. — Ed. 



M. £ouRGEAu's ^nith Plants. 

L' Association Botaniqiie Prnn^aise d'Exploration est aur le point de 

terminer le partage des Colleetinns recueillies, en 1851, par aon voya- 

geur en Eapagne, M. Bourgcau, dans la premiere partie da voyage 

annoncd dans la circulaire du 4 Fevrier dernier. Les collections, sous 

pen de joura*, pourront etre envoyfea a Ions les aouscripteura ; elles 

eontiendront environ 400 a 600 especes, nombre plus considerable que 

celui qui avait 6t4 annonc^ : M. Bourgeau ayant 6t€ {orc6 de revenir li 

Paris, vers la fin du moia de Novemhre, par des circonstances ind^ea- 

dantes de sa volont^ a cru devoir achever la distribulion de toule aa 

recolte, avant de repartir de Paris, dans la crainte que lea fchantillons ne 

pussent a'alterer s'iU avnient du etre gard^ encore pendant une ann^e. 

Aucune modification n'eat, du reste, apport^ aux engagements pris 

• Thifl rollection is now (March, 1853} (liBtribuled.nnd fuJIr eouals all the former 

ones of M. Bourgesn in the rarity and beant; of the specimens. — Ed. 
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par M. Bourgeau, et il r^sera cette ann^ la seconde partie du voyage ; 
telle qu'elle a ^t^ anDonc^. Les 50 francs versds a Tavance par lea 
souscripteurs aux collections les plus completes ne seront deduits, 
ainsi que cela a ^t^ convenu, que sur le prix du complement de la col- 
lection dont la livraison aura lieu vers la fin de 1852. 

Nous profitons de cette occasion pour informer les souscripteurs qn'il 
ne reste qu'un petit nombre des collections suivantes : — ^Deux centuries 
(a 20 fr. chaque) recueillies aux environs de Mostaganem, en 1850, par 
M. Balansa, qui explore cette ann^ la province d'Oran et doit visiter 
les environs de Tlemcen ; — 120 especes de choix recueillies aux environs 
d' Alger, en 1850, par M. P. Jamin (les collections de 1851, ^alement 
composees de plant es int^ressantes des environs d 'Alger, contiennent 
environ 123 especes) ; M. P. Jamin, actuellement fix^ a Biskara, a la 
limite du d^ert ou Sahara Alg^rien, continuera a adresser a la Soci^t^ 
une ou deux centuries par an : — ^une centurie de plantes de choix re- 
cueillies dans le Val Sassina (Lombardie) par M. Daenen ; — quelques 
centuries de plantes de Corse provenant de Therbier de M. Soleirol. 

Les souscripteurs qui n'ont pas encore fait la demande des collec- 
tions ci-dessus indiqu^s sont pri^ de la faire le plus tot possible, alin 
que, s'il y a lieu, on soit a meme d'eviter des frais de transport en ne 
faisant qu'un seul envoi. — ^Les lettres doivent 6tre adress^s a M. Ernest 
Cosson, a Paris, rue du Grand-Chantier, no. 12, ou a M. Bourgeau, 
rue St. Claude, no. 14, (au Marais.) 



Mr, Drummond^B Plants of Western Australia, 

The indefatigable, and we may now say venerable, Mr. James Drum- 
mond, writes us word, from his residence, Hawthomden Farm, Swan 
River, in a letter dated Dec. 28th, 1851, that he and his son have just 
returned from a long and interesting journey of eighteen months' dura- 
tion, to the north of that settlement. They had several narrow escapes 
with their Kves from the hostility of the natives ; and nowhere could 
they move without being armed themselves with double-barrelled guns 
and accompanied by a party equally well provided with weapons of 
defence. Mr. Drummond was happily rewarded by a considerable 
collection of plants, containing many novelties and even some new 
genera. Among the Proteacea is a genus with the habit of Persoonia, 
with the seeds an inch long, shaped like the keys of the Ash, and the 



speoificB, as to become an object of gain to the merchants of Bristol, 
who not only disposed of them to the inhiibitants of their own city, 
but exported these blossoms to different parts of Europe. There were, 
in addition to these, relics for rain, for avoiding the evil eye, for rooting 
out charlock and all weeds in corn, with similar specifics, which were 
considered at this time the belt qf all property." — Notet and Queriet. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Hahtey, William Henkv, M.D., etc.; Nekeis BoEEALi-AMEai- 
CANA ; or. Contributions towards a History of the Marine Alga of 
tite Atlantic and Pacific Coasts of North America. Part I., Melaiio- 
sperracEe. Eflyal 4to, 144 pp., twelve coloured plates, representing 
thirty-two species. 
We have not a more industrious botanist in Europe than Dr. Harvey, 
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and none whose qualifications better fit him for the various works he 
has undertaken, not only as a naturalist, but as an artist ; for Dr. Har- 
vey does not confine his manual labours to the use of the pen in de- 
scribing faithfully from nature, all the illustrations are from his own 
accurate pencil, and not drawn only, but lithographed by him. 

The Nereis Boreali-Americana owes its origin to the Smithsonian 
Institution in North America, and W. J. M. Bailey, Esq., Professor of 
Chemistry, U. S. Military Academy, West Point, who, by the en- 
couragement they give to the publication of the vegetation of their 
own territories, in this case free the author from loss. A brief adver- 
tisement attached to this part informs us that the work wiU appear in 
three portions. 

1 . Melanospebme^ ; with twelve plates (now published, Novem- 
ber, 1851). 

2. Ehodospermea ', twenty-four plates, to appear during ] 852. 

3. CHLOBOSPEBMEiB ; twenty-four plates, to appear during 1853. 
There will be about 450 pages of letterpress, and full indexes of 

species and synonyms, and descriptions of the plates wiU be furnished 
at the conclusion of the work. The " Introduction " occupies forty- 
three closely-printed pages, and is full of sound, interesting, and useful 
matter, bearing upon the structure of the Alg<B generally, under the 
several heads of Boot^ Frond^ Colour, Fructification, Movements of Algtg, 
Habitat, Geographical Distribution (more especially of the American 
species). Collecting and Preserving, and last, though not least in in- 
terest, the Uses of the Alga, concluding with an acknowledgment to 
those who have contributed to the collections described in the work, 
and all written in language as attractive as it is scientific. The com- 
pliment paid to the character of the " venerable " Menzies is all our 
space will allow us to quote as a specimen of the introductory pages : 
*' But I should not, in speaking of the North-west Coast, omit to men- 
tion a name which will ever be associated in my mind with that inter- 
esting botanical region, the venerable Archibald Menzies, who accom- 
panied Vancouver, and whom I remember as one of the finest specimens 
of green old age that it has been my lot to meet. He was the first 
naturalist to explore the Cryptogamic treasures of the north-west, and 
to the last could recall with vividness the scenes he had witnessed, and 
loved to speak of the plants he had discovered. His plants, the com- 
panions of his eariy hardships, seemed to stir up recollections of every 



zeal ana talent, ii nas extenaea now to twee voiumea complete, eacn 
with 100 plates, and we have now before ua three numbera mth thirty- 
nine plates of vol. iv. Vol. ii. ia rich in Polggoneie, Compotitce, and 
Genista among iecMminasis;— Vol. iii., scarcely lesa 30 in Cotnpontx, 
including some very remarkable genera and species ; and several new 
species of Amggdalus, of Eberms, Haplopkyllum, Nitraria, Reaumaria, 
etc., are admirably illustrated. The three numbera of the third volume 
have many platca devoted to Grasses, others to new Thymelaceous 
plants. In no work that we are acquainted with, is more labour be- 
stowed on careful diagnosis and admirable analysis of figures. 



<a the top, iaatead of 32^°, read 23^°, 
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Description of a new Species of Amomum, from Tropical West Africa ; 
hy J. D. Hooker, M.D., F.R.S. With a Plate. 

(Tab. V.) 

Beautiful specimens of the flowers of this plant, preserved in spirits, 
together with a dried leaf, and the fruit, have been presented to the 
Kew Museum by Dr. Daniell, with the name A, Afzelii ? or Bastard 
Melligetta, attached. The true A, Afzelii of Eoscoe, however, has 
been identified with the A. Crranum-Faradisi of Linnaeus, A. grandi- 
florum of Smith (Exot. Flora, vol. i. t. Ill), and A. exacapum of 
Sims (Ann. Bot. vol. i. p. 248. t. 13) ; and has been lately figured in 
the ' Botanical Magazine,' t. 4603, from specimens which flowered at 
Kew. A full description of that plant will be found there, together 
with its intricate synonymy. The present differs widely from it ; and I 
propose that it should bear the name of its zealous discoverer, to whom 
we feel extremely indebted for the light he has thrown upon the diflScult 
subject of African Amoma, 

Amomum Danielli, Hook. fil. ; glaberrimum, caule elongato folioso, 
foliis lineari-lanceolatis (1^ ped. longis, 3 unc. latis) longe acuminatis 
striato-venosis, scapis radicalibus floriferis 2 unc. fructiferis 4-6 unc. 
longis 3-5-floris, bracteis oblongo-cymbiformibus obtusis, floribus 
flavis, corollse lobis lateralibus patentibus subulato-acuminatis dor- 
sali amplo obovato-oblongo cseteris longiore, labello late lineari- 
oblongo planiusculo rigido margine subundulato, filamento basi 
utrinque appendicula subulata aucto, fructu lineari-ampuUaceo 
rostrato. (Tab. VI. sub nom. A. Afzelii.) 

Hab. Gold and Slave Coasts, and Clarence Town, Fernando Po ; 
abundant. Dr. Daniell. Fl. June and July. 

A taU, handsome species, growing, according to Dr. Daniell, 8-9 
feet high, and the stem an inch and more thick. The flowers are de- 
scribed as of a beautiful yellow colour, in this respect differing widely 
from those of the true Melligetta, as also in the acid pulp surrounding 
the seeds, that of A, Chranum-Paradisi being quite tasteless. No West 
African species has been described hitherto with yellow flowers, or with 
the parts of the flowers at all of the same shape as this. The natives 
call it "Barsalo," to distinguish it from a smaller alpine variety 
(species ?), named " Tokoloni promah," which may, according to Dr. 
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The Plate V. ropreaenU the flower and fruit. 



Decades of Fungi ; by the Rev. M. J. BBttKELEY, M.A., P.L.S. 

Decades XXXIX., XL. 

Sikkim emd KhaasT/a Ftingi. 

{Continued froa p. 107.) 

381. A. (Naucoria) descender, n. a. ; pileo hernispbarico exumbo- 

nato aicco glabro subkteritio expaltente ; stipite obliquo annulalo fis- 

tiiloso basi iocrassato ; laroellis pileo subconcoloribus adaatia albo- 

mai^inatia. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 14. 

Hab. In pine-woods ; amongst moss. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 
Inodorous. Pileus l-l-J inch or more across, hemispherical, per- 
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fectly obtuse or very slightly conical, dry, smooth, dark red-brown, 
almost lateritious, becoming tan-coloured as it dries, thin, but not 
membranaceous; margin slightly striate, sometimes reflected. Stem 
1^ inch high, 1^ line thick, rather incrassated at the base, reddish- 
brown, furnished with a short spongy ring above the middle, which is 
at length evanescent. Gills cinnamon, ascending, adnate, rather dis- 
tant ; margin white. Spores subelliptic, jtW ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^°S* 

Not so slender a species as A, iemulentus, with which it is nearly 
allied, and distinguished by its ring and other marks. The specific 
name has the same import as that of Allium descendtms, 

382. A, (Galera) vinolentus, n. s. ; pileo campanulato vinoso-fulvo 
expallente, margine striato ; stipite elongato deorsum incrassato lamel- 
lisque adscendentibus vinosis. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 13. 

Hab. Amongst mosses, and on decayed wood in pine-forests. 
Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

Pileus \ an inch across, campanulate, membranaceous, at first of a 
dull vinous-tawny, then pallid ; margin striate ; flesh dark vinous-red, 
distinct from the stem. Stem 2j- inches high, not a line thick, slightly 
incrassated below, fistulose, vinous-red. Gills ascending, ventricose, 
paler than the stem. Spores tawny, -^-^97^ of an iuch loug. 

Allied to A, tener, but distinguished from all neighbouring species 
by the yinous tint of every part. 

383. A. (Psalliota) laiipes^ n. s. ; pileo expanso convexo umbonato 
sicco stipiteque marginato-bulboso sursum attenuato cavo squamosis ; 
lamellis postice attenuatis. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 24. 

Hab. On the ground. Nunklow. Khassya, 4000 feet. July 11, 
1850. 

Pileus 4^ inches broad, convex, expanded, with an obtuse well- 
marked umbo, fleshy, clothed with shaggy scales, dry, of a pale, didl 
tawny. Stem 5^ inches high, about \ an inch thick in the centre, at- 
tenuated upward, swelling into a broad abrupt bulb below, 2 inches or 
more thick, tawny and scaly like the pileus, with some vinous blotches 
at the base, hollow. Gills attenuated behind, nearly free, at length 
dark purple-brown. Odour sweet ; whole plant brittle. 

An evident ally of A, campestrU, and distinguished from all other 
neighbouring forms by the broad bulbous base. The hollow of the 
stem reaches only to the top of the bulb. 

* A, 8emifflobaius, Batsch. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 14. 



vary from free to adnexed and subdecurrent. 

Nearly allied to C. elatior, but with a much thicker pileus and a 
brownish stem, nnd, above all, differing in its deflexed ring like that 
of G. caperatui. Eaten by the Bhoteas under the name of Onglau, or 
Yungla-tschamo, the latter word meaning Agaric. The Bhoteas, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hooker, distinguish several species of Tachamo, as 
Kyalee (white); Khow (snow); Nakku (black) ; Temo (yellow) ; Darehi 
(smaU); Jugga (dung). 

386. C. (Myitacium) mnotaa, n. s. ; pileo discoideo viscoso glahro 
vinoso-fuseo ; stipite clavnto viscoso floccoso vinoso farcto ; lameUts 
suhhorizontaEbus adnatis fuscis. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. SO. 

Had. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

Brittle. Odour faint. Pileus scarcely 2 inches across, convex, re- 
gular, smooth, carnose, slightly viscid, of a dark vinous-brown, paler 
towards the margin. Flesh dark, like the pileus, St«m 2i inches 
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high, \ an inch thick in the centre, ckvate, but not bulbous, vinous, 
clothed with scattered flocci, slightly viscid, stuffed, paler within. Gills 
horizontal, broad, adnate, with a very slight emargination. 

This species has somewhat the appearance of C, purpurascens. It is 
placed in Afyxacium on account of the viscid stem, but does not asso- 
ciate very well with any described species. 

* C. molaceus, Fries, Ep. p. 279. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 13. 
Hab. In woods. Myrung, Khassya. July, 1850. 

The specimens are slightly umbilicate, and veiy tall. 

386. C, (Dermocybe) Jlammem, n. s. ; pileo e globoso subhemi- 
sphserico subcamoso flocculoso stipiteque deorsum incrassato cavo 
sanguineo-lateritiis ; lamellis adnatis subdistantibus aurantiis variegatis. 
Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 20. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

Inodorous. Csespitose. Pileus at first nearly globose, then irregu- 
larly hemispherical, \\ inch broad, rather fleshy, dry, sprinkled with 
fiocci. Stem 3 inches high, about \ an inch thick in the centre, in- 
crassated downward, almost bulbous at the base, like the pileus, of a 
rich blood-colour, hollow, orange within ; veil blood-coloured. Gills 
broad, ascending, adnate, orange, variegated with green. Spores sub- 
elliptic, about x^sij- of an inch long. 

This species differs from C, sanguinem in its less graceful habit, 
from C. mUtinuB in its hollow elongated stem, and from both in the 
absence of any marked odour. Many other differences might be pointed 
out, especially that of the variegated giUs, which, even when dry, have 
a greenish tinge. I find no difference in the spores. 

* C, saniosuSf Fries, Ep. p. 313. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 15 (pro 
parte). 

Hab. In pine- woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

This is figured with an Untoloma, probably as the young state, agree- 
ing as it does in form. The spores, however, are totally different : 
in this obliquely elliptic, about -y^Ve" ^^ *^ ^^^^ ^^^S J ^^ ^^^ other an- 
gular, and very strongly toothed, about -j-jVir of an inch long. 

As the specimen is young from whence the figure is taken, it is im- 
possible to say very positively whether it is the plant of Fries or no. 
It is at any rate very closely allied. 

* Mygrophorus miniatus, Fr. Ep. p. 330. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Lachen, 10,000 feet. July 9, 1849. Larger 
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Fr. Ep. p. 333. The dried specimens are far thinner than those of our 
own country. 

889. Z. princepSy n. s. ; pileo infundibuliformi sicco opaco subfari- 
naceo sanguineo-rubro ; stipite obeso subconcolori deorsum attenuato 
solido ; lamellis pallidis. Hook. fil. Ser. 3, No. 16. 

Hab. In woods. Kullung, Khassya, 6000 feet. July 9, 1850. 

Inodorous, milky. Pileus 4 inches across, irregular infiindibulifonn, 
dry, opake, subfarinaceous, of a deep rich blood-red. Stem 3^ inches 
high, more than an inch thick, straight, attenuated downwards, blunt, 
more tawny than the pileus, solid, white within, except towards the 
edges. Gills moderately broad, very pale, but partaking of the same 
tint as the stem, decurrent. 

Allied to LactarvM Folemus, but a still more handsome species, re- 
markable for its very rich colour. 

No. 12 is probably the old state of this, as the odour is putrid. The 
substance fleshy and brittle, not firm, as in No. 16 ; pileus moist, but 
not viscid, glistening ; surface of stem opake, almost pubescent. The 
colour'of every part is'much darker. Grathered at Myrung, 6000 feet, 
July, 1850. 

* L, mbdulcis, Fr. Ep. p. 345. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 28. 

As I have seen no specimens of this species, and the drawings are 
unaccompanied by any notes, I cannot speak positively about it. The 
pileus is of a more or less dark reddish-brown, deeply umbilicate, and 
slightly camose. The stem of the same colour as the pileus, and nearly 
equal, yellowish within, and solid when drawn. Gills at first yellowish, 
then reddish-brown. Another species, or possibly a Russula, from dry 
clay, was gathered at Nunklow, July 11, 1850, of a much paler colour, 
not at all umbilicate, and with a hollow stem, evidently at first stuffed. 
This is No. 26 of the same collection. 

* Bumda sanguinea, Fr. Ep. p. 351. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 32. 
Hab. In pine-woods. Lachen, 11,000 feet. 

* B. emetica, Fries, Ep. p. 357. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 31. 
Hab . Khassy a mountains, 1850. 

* CanthareUus wfundibuliformis, Fr. Ep. p. 366. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, 
No. 20. 

Hab. On the ground. Myrung, Khassya. July 7, 1850. 
The colouf is duller than usual, but I have found very similar speci- 
mens in England, approaching somewhat to C, cinereus. 



a yeUow diac corresponding with the top of the atem, from which pro- 
ceed about twelve deep aod broad furrows, with as many Bhorter ones at 
the margin, where all are marked with transverse wrinkles. Stem 6 
inches high, 3 lines thick above, 5 at the bnse, gradually incrassated 
downwards, and ending in a little rather abrupt bulb, firm, tawny, 
fistuiose, yeilow within. Gills nearly equal, rounded behind, and 
slightly adncxed, pale yellow ; interstices even, except at the margin. 

This is one of the finest fungi with which I am acquainted, and the 
prince of the genus Marasmitu. I know of no species with which it 
can be compared. A. prasius is analogous in colour and sculpture. 

■ M. rotula, Fr. Ep, p. 385. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 27, forma 
lamellis adn.itis nee ooUariatis. 

Hab. On leaves of maple, etc., in pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

The pileuB is darker than usual, and the stem much elongated, but 
it appears to be the same with the European species, though the gills. 
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which are few in number, and distant, are certainly adnate, as far as I 
can judge from the dried specimens and figures ; at any rate, it is not 
M, androsaceua. 

392. Boletus furfitraceus, n. s. ; pileo convexo furfuraceo-squamu- 
loso ; stipite brcviter annulate deorsum furfuraceo sursum nudo ; 
tubulis minoribus adnatis. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 9. 

Hab. On day-banks. Moflong, Khassya, 6500 feet. June 29, 
1850. 

Inodorous. Pileus 2^ inches across, moist, but not viscid, convex, 
margin thin, acute, reddish-grey, rufous in the centre, sprinkled with 
little bran-like, flocculent scales. Stem oblique, solid, nearly equal, 1-|- 
inch high, \ of an inch thick, clothed below with a reddish fiirfuraceouB 
coat, which ends in an irregular ring; yellowish above and naked. 
Tubes short, subadnate, yellowish, sb'ghtly tinged with red. Substance 
of stem and pileus pale, unchangeable, reddish beneath the cuticle. 

This pretty little species resembles somewhat a Lepiota. Its nearest 
ally is B, aqualidus, 

393. B, squamaiua, n. s. ; pileo convexo sequaliter camoso compacto 
squamis magnis luridis omato, margine veli fragmentis amplis appendi- 
culato ; stipite incurvo rubido ; hymenio sordide luteo tubulis amplis. 
Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 11. 

Hab. Woods. Myrung, KJiassya, 6000 feet. July 9, 1850. 

Odour rather sweet. Pileus 2^ inches across, convex, very fleshy, 
dry, floccose, clothed with broad blackish scales, variegated with red 
and dirty white ; margin appendiculate with the large broad triangular 
fragments of the veil, which are externally scaly like the pileus. Stem 
3^ inches high, not half an inch thick, incrassated at the base, sub- 
bulbous, darker than the pileus, and, like that, shaded with red, white 
variegated with red and blue within when cut ; striate at the top with 
the descending pores, which are rather long, dirty yellow externally, 
easily stained, olive within. 

This species is allied to B, mbtomentosm and B. chrysenieroriy but at 
once distinguished by its scaly pileus and veil. Like most of the 
Indian Boletiy it is a very fine species. 

394. B. Jrafficolor, n. s. ; pileo turbinate obtusissimo purpureo, 
carne pallida in cute rubra ; stipite obliquo bulboso Isevi pileo concolore 
sed saturatiore ; tubulis majusculis brevibus decurrentibus. Hook, fil., 
Ser. 3, No. 29. 
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rical without the slightest umbo, tawny, dry, clothed with superficial 
fasciculate pilose scales; margin thin ; flesh pale pink, tawny beneath 
the cuticle. Stem 6 inches high, H inch thick in the centre, 2} at the 
base, bulbous, attenuated upwards, curved, pale umber, lighter above 
and coarsely reticulated, solid, pink within, shaded towards the base 
with blue, Hymenium pale yellow. Tubes rather deep clay-coloured, 
either rounded behind and almost free, or slightly emarginate and nd- 
nate. Spores t^ of an inch long. 

Allied to B. edulia, or at any rate belonging to the same groupe. A 
most magnificent species, whose pileus exactly resembles that of B. 
tarieffalua. 

396. -B. areolatui, n. s, ; pileo amplo leviter depresso alutaceo fnlvo 
verrucis heiagonia areolato ; carne pallide flava ; stipite deorsum atte- 
nuate ; tubulia carneis deciirrentibus. Hook, fll., Ser. 3, No. B. 

Hab. Opeo pastures. Kala-Panee, Kiiassya, 5500 feet. June 27, 
1850. 
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Pileus 5 inches across, convex, slightly depressed in the centre, 
diy, covered (except the extreme margin) with hexagonal crowded 
warts, tawny, tan-coloured, sometimes very deeply fissured. Stem 4 
inches high, or more, varying much in thickness, attenuated down- 
wards, brownish. Tubes rose-coloured, decurrent. Substance rather 
tough. 

I am unable to speak positively of the affinities of this species, but 
it appears to be allied to B, alutarius and B.feUeua. 

397. B. scrobiculatus, n. s. ; pileo convexo fusco-purpureo subglauco- 
pruinoso ; stipite incurvo grosse reticulato fusco ; tubulis brevibus pal- 
lide fusco-purpureis. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 8. 

Hab. On soil in open places. Moflong, Khassya. June 29, 1850. 

Inodorous. Pileus convex, very fleshy, rather tough, 2^-3 inches 
across, dry, deep purple-brown, with a somewhat glaucous bloom ; 
flesh white, shaded with patches of purple-brown, very dark immedi- 
ately beneath the cuticle. Stem 3 inches high, f-1 inch thick, atte- 
nuated below or clavate, dark brown, very coarsely reticulated. Tubes 
pale purple-brown, short, decurrent. 

This is very nearly allied to B. usialiSy Berk., but differs in its more 
convex pileus, incurved stem, but especially in the purplish, not ochra- 
ceous pores. That, moreover, grows on the trunks of trees, and is 
tomentose rather than pruinose. 

398. Strobilomyce9 nigricans^ n. s. ; minor; pileo convexo expanso 
obtusissimo, centro verrucis hexagonis exasperato, margine floccoso 
squamoso ; contextu subsuberoso ; stipite solido subsequali flexuoso flo- 
coso-squamoso. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 4. Tab. VI. 

Hab» In woods. Kala-Panee, Khassya, 5000 feet. June 27, 
1850. 

Inodorous. Pileus 2^ inches across, convex, without any umbo, 
dry, of a dark purple-brown, as is the whole plant, inclining more or 
less to black, rough in the centre, with small hexagonal warts; the 
margin, which is thin, shaggy with floccose scales. Stem flexuous, 
scarcely 2 inches high, \ an inch thick, shaggy like the margin of the 
pileus, solid, nearly equal. Pores adnate, middle-sized, tough, rather 
long. 

This is a smaller species than the others, and tough like a Polyporna. 

* Hydnum auriscalpium, L. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 21. 

Hab. On fir-cones. Myrung, Khassya, 6000 feet. July, 1850. 



Hab. Kiaaaya mountains. 1850. 

4<00. Clamiria niiltina, n. s. ; gregaria, fra^lia ; clavis cavis simplici- 
bu3 acutissimia coccineie. Hook, ii)., Ser. 3, No. 3. 

Hab. On rotten timber in net woods. Kala-Panee. Ehasaya 
mountains, 5000 feet. June 27. 1850, 

Inodorous, diy, opake, smooth, brittle. Gregarioua, 3 inches high, 
2-3 lines thick, erect, undulateJ and rugose, aometimes a tittle incras- 
sated at the base, extremely acute, simple at the apes, or slightly 
divided, hoUow, bright scarlet. 

This veiy curious species lias somewhat the habit of Calocera, but 
its dry, opake, brittle substance at once removes it from that genus. 
It cannot be confounded with any published species. 
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Fungi described in the fourth Century now completed. 



Agaricus Anax, B. 


Calocera aphMrobaaii, B. 


» 


blandulus, ib. 


Clayaria miltina, ib. 


jj 


calveseem, ib. 


CoprinuB Hookeri, ib. 


a 


discolor, ib. 


„ veUereua, ib. 




dryophilus. Bull., 


Cortinarius Emodenaia, ib. 


>> 


var. colpitis. 


„ flammeua, ib. 


» 


coUiffatus, B. 


„ viHoaua, ib. 


» 


< cuspidatua, ib. 


Depazea mappa, ib. 


» 


dentoeue, ib. 


Exidia buraa^formia, ib. 


» 


deacendens,ib. 


„ atraminea, ib. 


)) 


diseordis, ib. 


Favolus inteaOnalia, id. 


J> 


euthelua, ib. 


„ tenerrimua, ib. 


» 


Jlavo-miniatuSy ib. 


Hydnum gilnum, ib. 


» 


fritiUariua, ib. 


Hygrophoras fultmay ib. 


>9 


implanus, ib. 


„ Pomona, ib. 


» 


incommiscibUia, ib. 


Hypocrea groaaa, ib. 


J> 


latipes, ib. 


Lachnocladium Hookeri, ib. 


>> 


macer, ib. 


Tiactariiid princepa, ib. 


it 


macrotheluSy ib. 


Laschia aubvelutina, ib. 


»i 


micromegas, ib. 


Lentinus coadunatusy Hook. fil. 


>i 


phlegmaiicus, ib. 


„ hepaticua, B. 


>J 


placentodea, ib. 


„ Hookerianua, ib. 


>9 


puberuhs, ib. 


yy aubdulday ib. 


>} 


radiatUis, ib. 


Lenzites ruguhaoy ib. . 


>} 


rcmunculinusy ib. 


Lycoperdon microapermumy ib. 


>9 


Sprucei, ib. 


yy aericellumy id. 


9> 


vinolentus, ib. 


Marasmius caperatua, ib. 


Boletus areolatus, ib. 


„ conaociuay ib. 


9> 


delphinusy Hook. fil. 


y, hamatodeay td. ^ 


>9 


EmodensiSy B. 


„ Eookeriy ib. 


» 


fragicolor, ib. 


„ inodermay ib. 


» 


fuffuracem, ib. 


„ irideacenay ib. 


9> 


gigas, ib. 


Mitremyces viridia, ib. 


» 


acrobiculatus, ib. 


Panus monticolory ib. 


>} 


squamatus, ib. 


Paxil] us chrgsitea, ib. 


» 


ustalis, ib. 


„ pinguisy ib. 



1. Papaver com^erum, 3. E. S. ; caule rainoso multifloro cum foliis plus 
minus piloao, foliis bipinnatisectls lobulis seta termioatis, peduuculis 
adprease setoaia, sepalis densissime setosia ad apiccrn in cornua 
abnipte productis, petalis cuaeatis pbccniceis basi atro-maculatis, 
capslila eilipsoidea quinque-angulata, angulis aerie setamm erecto- 
patentium echinotis, stigmat* pileato fungifoniii 4-6-radiato, 
Hab. Doobund, m the billa between Kelat and Nooabky, No. 944. 

Caeyophylle^. 

2. Acanthophylluin grand^ruw., J. E. S.j suffruticoaum, humile, ramis 
dense intricatis csespilosuni, pube breri rasa densa griseo-canescena, 
foliis persiatentibus farevibus patuHs confertia aubulatis planis vel 
plaoo-triquetria apice spinoso-mucronatia nervo medio crasso subtua 
prominulo percursis, bracteis 8-12 ovalibns esplniiatis albo-mar- 
ginatis mucronalia calyce multo brcvioribus vaculs llorcm terminalem 
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imbricatim stipantibus, calyce pubcscentc striate elongate obcenice- 
campanulate ad medium in lacinias lincarcs mucrenatas everse- 
patentes trinerves fisse, ceroUae amplae petalis ebtusis cum style et 
staminibus miniato-rubris. 
Hab. The Berg Hills, near Quetta. No. 1041. 
Very conspicuous from the fine large red flowers produced in pro- 
fusion on the low tufts, and remarkable in its solitary terminal flower 
surrounded by empty bracts. — Leaves 4-5 lines long. Calyx 4 lines. 
PetaU 7-8 lines long. 

ZYGOPHYLLACEiG. 

3. Seetzenia orientalise Dene. 

It may be noticed that the stamens, in this species at least, arc net 
opposite, but alternate with the calyx-segments, as has been remarked 
previously by Major Vicary. 

TeREBINTHACEuIS. 

4. Pistachia £imy«^, J. E. S.; arbor 10-20-pedalis, cortice Irovi, parti- 
bus junioribus pubescentibus adultis glabratis, foliis 5-7-9 -foliolatis, 
petiole tereti, folioHs basi inaequiiateris subMcatis breviter petiolatis 
lanceolatis (basi attenuata) vel ovatis (basi plus minus rotundata) 
apice in caudam setaceam attenuatis vel rarius abrupte productis, 
fructu obovato subcompresso. — Folia 2 J poUices longa, 10-12 lineas 
lata. 

Pistachia Khinjuk, /. E, S, in Herb. «. 719. Pistachia Terebinthus, Z., 

varietas P 

Hab. Common in the mountains of Beloochistan from 4000 to 
8000 feet, and known under the name of Gwun and Gulungoor. It 
is found in Afifghanistan, and called Khinjuk and Shurumna. 

Its fruit is eaten, and from its seeds an oil is extracted. 

5. Pistachia Cabulica, J. E. S. ; arbor 10-20-pedalis, cortice tubercu- 
lato, minute pubescens, foliis 5-7-9-foliolatis, petiole ad apicem in- 
conspicue subalato, foliolis subsessilibus angustis lanceolato-oblongis 
muticis, fructu rotundate compresso. — Iblia 2 poUices longa, 5 
lineas lata. 

Pistachia Cabulica, /. K S, in Herb. n. 1072. P. mutica, Fisch. et 
Mey. ? P. Atlantica, Detf. ? 
Hab. Beloochistan hills and throughout Affghanistan. 



banum, which is called Kundir or SakU TultA {XoilicAa amara) ; and 

from Mastic itself, which is called Kandir Boomee, or Sakiz Soomee 
{Masticha Turcica). The Khinjuk, by which the tree is known in Aff- 
ghaniatan, is a slight alteration of Wun-juk or Gtimn-juk, Forskal 
mentions this resin in hia ' Materia Medica Kahirensia ' (n. S3 among 
the Gums), aa " Kuteerah Ajimee, Humrah, or Kusrooee, 6 Persia." 

I cannot say absolutely that Kicmpfer's treea are identical with the 
ones Just described from Beloochistan, but it is probable, from the 
similarity of the namea, and the great resemblance which the Beloo- 
chistan flora has to that of South Persia. Eremurm Persicua, Cou- 
dnia palmatiloba and tenella, THckodesma Aucheri, Daphne acuminata, 
Tulipa ehryaanlha, Amggdalm furcatus. Sisymbrium Sckimperi, Ono- 
brychia comuta, Scabiosa OUverii, Eckim»permum »et»iI^orum and 
others, B^freania orientalia, Oulreya cardu^omtia, Diarthron carinalum, 
Gentiana OUverii, Juniperui Vluenicea, Cheiranthm crassicaulis, Sm- 
meria rhaadyiora, Bra»»ica KoiicAt/i, Pycnocycla Aucheri, Otoitfgia 
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Aucherlt Moraa SUyrinchium ; with species of Scorzonera, Phagwilou^ 
Haplophyllum,Ferula,Dorema, Caragantti Bongardia^ Teiracme, Heteroca- 
ryuiUy Paracaryum^ Iris, DerderiOy Acantholimon, Jcanthophyllum, Rheum ^ 
and many others, may be mentioned as common to both countries. 

Finally, it may be remarked, that most of the species of PUtachia 
produce galls, which have been used in dying in various countries ; 
and all of them secrete spontaneously a scanty resinous exudation, and 
yield to incisions a more fluid product which afterwards inspissates. 

Leguminos^. 

6. Dorycnium calycinum, J. £. S. ; annuum, pusillum, pilis patentibus 
albo-villosum, foliis petiolatis, foliolis oblongis, stipulis subulato- 
setaceis, pedunculis 6-8-floris folio longioribus, bracteolis setaceis 
pedioellos breves bis saperantibus, calycis tubo decolori extus villo- 
sissimo, laciniis linearibus elongatis tubum bis superantibus ad 
apicem herbaceis utrinque pilosis, corolla parvula alba calycem vix 
fequante, ovario biovulato, legumine plerumque monospermo stipi- 
tato rostrato ambitu rotundato lana gossypina tecto calycis ampliati 
lacinias medias attingente. 

Hab. Near Khanuk, at the base of the mountain Chehel Tun, 
May, 1850. No. 1021. 

7. Caragana amhigua, J. E. S. ; suffruticosa, pubescens, foliis 2-3-jugis 
ellipticis mucronatis adpresse canescentibus, petiolis stipulisque 
spinescentibus, floribus solitariis, calycibus pubescentibus campanu- 
latis dentibus tubo vix brevioribus, legumine pubcscente oblongo 
breviter mucronato leviter curvato. 

Hab. Upper Beloochistan, from 5000 to 9000 feet. No. 6196. 
It is called Shinaluk. — Its flowers, which are large and conspicuous, 
are eaten by the Brahuis. Legume 1 inch long by 3^ lines wide. 

8. Caragana nlicina, J. E. S. ; suffruticosa, pubescens, foliis 2~3-jugis 
obovatis ssepe retusis mucrone inconspicuo vel omnino nullo ad- 
presse et minute pubescentibus, petiolis stipulisque deraum spines- 
centibus, floribus solitariis vel ex apice pedunculi binis, calycibus 
pubescentibus, dentibus tubo paulo brevioribus, legumine recto pu- 
bcscente lineari acuminato. 

Hab. Lower Beloochistan. No. 619 a. 

Flowers much smaller than in the last species, and the legume quite 
straight, with a prolonged attenuated apex, 1 inch long, by H lines wide. 
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mine pubescente. No. 843, 
,8. Calj'cia segmentia corollflm dimidio superemineatibus, alia integris, 

legumine gossypino. No. 116S. 

Hab. Pasht Khana in the Guudara Pasa at 4000 feet, and over 
Upper Beloochistan above the passes. 

FeigiUttm cream-coloured, netted with purple veina ; carina cream- 
coloured. Ala veiy amall, hardly reaching above the claw of the 
carina. — The ovary of this plant is crescent-ahaped, one-celled, and 
two-ovuled. As it ripens the two ends get bent on each other and it 
becomes horseshoe -shaped, and when quite mature it is so curved as to 
present a circular outline, with a false dissepiment separating the two 
seeds and making it biloculnr. 
11. Astragalus sericotlachyus, 3. E, S. ; perennis, caulescens, erectus, 

eaulibus albo-tomentosis, foliis 10-13-jugia, stipuUs subulato-seta- 

eeia plumosis, foliolis ovatis vel ellipticis supeme nisi ad mai'ginem 
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glabris infeme pilis elongatis densissime et molliter tomentoso- 
villosis, pedunculis axillaribiis foliorum dimidium attingentibus, 
capitulo gossypino ovoideo confertifloro pedunculum fere ffiqiiante, 
floribus subsessilibus, bracteis setaceis calycis tubum paulo super- 
antibus, calycis densissime gossypini dentibus setaceis plumosis 
tubum excedentibus corolla paulo brevioribus. 
Has. Doobund, between Kelat and Nooshky. No. 873. 
Mowers cream-coloured with a yellowish tinge (pchroleucous), and 
green veins. VexiUum and carina equal in height. TTinga shorter 
than the carina. 

Among "j^lqpecuroidei " this species may be known from J. spe- 
ciosus, Boiss., by the long setaceous bracts and calyx-teeth, and by the 
densely cottony calyx. From A. obcordatus, Boiss., it is distinct in 
the ovate (not globose) capitulum, in the cottony pubescence, shape of 
leaflets, etc. 

12. 'RhynchositL jpulverulenta, J. E. S. ; diffusa, volubilis seu prostrata, 
pube brevi velutina tomentoso-canescens, foliis trifoliolatis, foliolis 
rhomboideo-rotundatis basi cuneatis subtus albo-glandulosis, racemis 
abbreviatis 5-10-floris, floribus breviter pedunculatis, bracteis pe- 
dunculum vix sequantibus, calycis segmento inferiore cseteris longiore 
et latiore, vexillo egibboso, legumine falcato basi attenuato dispermo 
seminum caruncula inconspicua. 

Hab. Hills of Scinde and Lower Beloochistan. No. 658. 

Flowers light yellow, with inconspicuous veins of the same colour. — 
The white glands on the underside of the leaf, the vexillum without a 
gibbous projection, and other marks, will distinguish this species. 

13. Sophora Griffithii, J. E. S. ; suffiniticosa, ramis et calyce tomento 
raso candicantibus, foliolis 21-41 ovalibus vel obovatis plerumque 
retusis tomentoso-sericeis subtusque argenteo-velutinis, racemis ter- 
minalibus et lateralibus 10-20-floris, legumine moniliformi albo- 
pubescente laevi vel crista tuberculata (alam prsenunciante) ad utram- 
que suturam utrinque instructa. 

Hab. Over Upper Beloochistan, and in Lower Beloochistan, as low 
down as 3000 feet in the Gundava Pass. No. 720. 

It is called " Shampusteer " by the Brahuis, and many a desolate 
place is made gay in spring by the golden flowers and silvery leaves of 
this beautiM shrub. It belongs to the section Eusophora, and the alsB 
of the corolla have an additional and posterior auricle. 



hue. It may be nenr Cucumti Dudatm. 

15. Zehneria. — Bryonia Gardm (Willd.), as Dr. Wight long ago 
obseiTed ('Illustrations,' vol. ii. p. 30), comes within or near the limits 
of Fihg^ne, Schrader, which Endlicher includes in his genus Zehneria. 
Garcin's plant, however, and a nearly allied species, Bryonia Jimhri»ti- 
pula, Fenal, will form, at least, a distinct section, agreeing with Zeh- 
neria in the disposition of the male and female flowers, the straight 
anther-cells, and the general habit, but differing in the presence of a 
peculiar and conspicuous bract, and in the ovary having only two cells, 
which each mature a seed, an undivided style, and an obscurely bila- 
mellate stigma. However, the only materials I have for comparison 
are specimens of Zehneria Mgwrenm (Wight in Illust. vol. ii. p. 30), 
and the figure in Wight's ' Iconea,' t. 768. 

Zehneria, § Bractearia. — Sraciea fiorifera ampla, plemmque cor- 
Jala, ciliata. Florea monoid. Corolla rotata. Omitalia exserla. 
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Ovarium bUoculare. Stylus indimsus. Stigma pileatum, obscure 
bilamellare, Fructua baccatus, Semina 1-2. 
(1.) Zehneria Garcini, J. E. S. ; caule scabro demum glabrato, foliis pal- 
mato-3-5-lobis, lobis dentatis, dentibus piligeris, pagina utraque setis 
brevissimis hamatis scabra, bractea florifera cordata ciliata, fructu 
inverse reniformi seu malleiformi dispermo, seminibus contorto-obli- 
quis hinc subconvexis inde canaliculato-sulcatis margine obtuso. 
Bryonia Garcini (Willd.), Wight et Arnott, p. 344. Momordica? 
Seringe, Pilogyne? Wight. 
Hab. Tropical India, Ceylon. 

Seeds narrow, 3^ lines by li, twisted, with one of the faces chan- 
nelled, and with the margin straight and thick and rounded. Fruit 
orange-red, hammer-shaped. 

(2.) Zehneria cerasiformis, J. E. S. ; caule foliis et bractea ut in Zehn, 
Garcini, fructu globoso dispermo, seminibus scutelliformibus hinc 
convexis inde concavis margine acuto tenui incurvato. 
Bryonia fimbristipula, Fenzl, inedU, 

Hab. Nubia (Kotschy, No. 205). Northern Guzerat and Scinde. 
No. 29. 

Seeds broad, 4 lines by 2, with a very sharp thin margin, turned up 
so as to make the seeds cupped, like clotted blood in a bleeding-basin. 
Fgitit like a cherry in shape and colour. I think Fenzl's specific name 
should be passed over, because it points to a structure not peculiar to 
the species. If, however, his name had been published in a book with 
a diagnosis, this change could not have been allowed ; but any one is 
at liberty to reject the inedited names of Hochstetter, Steudel, and 
others, which are merely printed on labels, because they are unpub- 
lished, and not in a shape which renders them accessible to the student. 
At the same time it is courtesy to adopt them when applicable. 

Umbellifeeje. 

16. Dorema aureum, J. E. S. ; caule procero striato subaphyUo, foliis 
radicaUbus pube brevi conspersis demum glabratis temato-tripinna- 
tisedis, segmentis ultimis lanceolatis decursivis paralleliveniis plus 
minus lobulatis, paniculis ramosissimis pubescentibus, mericarpiis 
ellipticis glabris jugis filiformibns integris. 
Hab. Doobund, and elsewhere in Upper Beloochistan, yielding a 

bitter white gum, much like the Ammoniacum of the shops. No. 985, 



Manufacture,* where nine hundred hands are employed in their 
works nt Vauxliall aloiic, and nhere they have lately been making 
one hundred tons (£7i)i)0 wortli) of candles weekly, from was and tal- 
low of vegetable origin, to be satisfied of the vast commercial importance 
of these two comparativelj new substances. This Company has done 
us the favour to present our Museum of Vegetable Products with a 
full series of the vegetable waxes and tallows employed by them. At 
p. 39 of the above-mentioned pamphlet, Mr. Wilson directs attentiou 
to two of these substances. " On the table," he says, " are specimens 
of crystalline wax, I believe Rhus succedaneum, from China, and of the 
vegetable tallow of the Slillhigia seiifera, also from China." These are 
what are here noticed as the "Insect-wax of China "andtheTaDow tree 
of China; and being anxious to obtam all the information in our 
power respecting theiti. Dr. 'Wallich Ins kindlj diricted our attentiou 
to the seventh volume of the ' Journ il of the V^iKulturaJ and Uorti- 
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cultura] Society of India' (Calcutta, 1850) for an extremely interesting 
account of them, and respecting both of which very little had been pre- 
viously known, beyond the boundaries of the Celestial Empire. The 
memoir is entitled " Uses of the StUlingia seb\fera^ or Tallow-tree, with a 
notice of the Pe-la or Insect-wax of China ; by D. J. Macgowan, M.D." 
From this we collect that the StUlingia sebtfera is cultivated in the pro- 
vinces of Kiangsi, Kongnain and Chehkiang, — so extensively near Hang- 
chan, where some of the trees are several hundred years old, that all the 
taxes are paid with its produce. It grows alike on low alluvial plains, 
on the rich mould of canals, and on the sandy beach, and the trunks are 
sometimes made to fall over rivulets, forming convenient bridges. Its 
wood is hard, durable, and may be easily used for printing-blocks and 
various other articles ; its leaves are employed as a black dye. But it 
is chiefly from the two proximate principles which are the constituents 
of animal tallow, the " stearine " and '' elaine " contained in the fruit, the 
plant is so much valued ; and, finally, the refuse of the fruit, after ex- 
tracting the tallow, is employed as fuel and manure. The " nuts," or 
capsules, when ripe, are gently pounded in a mortar to loosen the seeds 
from their shells, from which they are separated by sifting. To faci- 
litate the separation of the white sebaceous matter enveloping the 
seeds, they are steamed in tubs with convex open wicker bottoms, 
placed over cauldrons of boiling water ; when thoroughly heated, they 
are reduced to a mash in a mortar, and thence transferred to bamboo 
sieves, kept at a uniform temperature over hot ashes. This operation 
of steaming and sifting is repeated, as the first does not deprive the seeds 
of all their tallow. The article thus obtained becomes a solid mass 
on falling through the sieve, and, to purify it, it is melted and formed 
into cakes for the press ; these receive their form from bamboo hoops, 
a foot in diameter and three inches deep, which are laid on the ground 
over a little straw. On being filled with the hot liquid, the ends of 
the straw beneath are drawn up and spread over the top, and, when of 
sufficient consistence, are placed with their rings in the press. This 
apparatus is of the rudest description, constructed of two large beams 
placed horizontally so as to form a trough capable of containing about 
fifty of the rings with their sebaceous cakes ; at one end it is closed, 
and at the other adapted for receiving wedges, which are successively 
driven into it by ponderous sledge-hammers wielded by athletic men. 
The tallow oozes in a melted state into a receptacle below, where it 



about thirty per cent, of the oil, which is called " Inng-gu" and sella 
for about three cents per pound, and answers well for lamps, though 
inferior for this purpose to some other vegetable oils in use. The cakes 
which remain after the oil has been pressed out, are much valued as a 
manure, particularly for tobacco-fields, the soil of which is rapidly im- 
poverished by the Virginian weed. 

The consumption of candles in China is very great, in their religious 
ceremonies, etc., as the gods cannot be worshiped acceptably without 
candles, and no one ventures out after dark without a lantern. With 
trifling exceptions, these candles are made, and by dipping, of the tallow 
or stearine of the SlilUngk sehifei-a. The wicks aie made of rush coiled 
round a stem of a coarse grass ; when of the required diameter they 
receive a final dip into a misture of the same material and " In»ect-wax" 
by which their consistence is preserved in the hottest weather. They 
are generally coloured red by a minute i|uantity of Akanet-root 
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(Jnchusa Hnctoria, brought from Shangtung). Verdigris is employed 
to dye them green. Stearine candles cost about 8 cents the pound. 

Fe-la, or Insect-toax, 

Prior to the thirteenth century bees'-wax was employed as a coating 
for candles in China ; but about that period the white wax-insect was 
discovered, since which time that article has been wholly superseded 
by the more costly but incomparably superior product of this little 
creature, respecting the nature and characters of which, however, authors 
are at variance. From Abb^ Grossier's description of it, it has been 
suspected to be a species of Coccus, but Sir G-eorge Staunton has de- 
scribed it as of the Cicada family in Entomology (Flata limbata), 
Chinese writers speak of it as an apterous insect. From the " Puntzau" 
and the '* Kiang-fangpu," herbals of high authority in China, Dr. 
Macgowan has extracted the following information respecting the waxy 
substance, Pe-luy either yielded by this animal or exuded by the plant 
in consequence of the insect-puncture. Authors are not agreed on this 
point. 

The insect feeds upon an evergreen shrub, the Ligustrum lucidum*, 
found throughout Central China, from the Pacific to Thibet ; but the 
insect chiefly abounds in the province of Sychuen. Much attention is 
paid to the cultivation of this tree ; extensive districts of country are 
covered with it, and it forms an important branch of agricultural in- 
dustry. In the third or fourth year of the planting it is stocked with 
the insect by man. In a few days after being tied to the branches, 
the nests swell, and innumerable white insects, the size of nits, emerge 
and spread themselves over the plant, but soon descend to the ground, 
where, if they find any grass, they take up their quarters. If they 
find no congenial resting-place below, they reascend, and fix them- 
selves to the lower surface of the leaves, where they remain several 
days, when they repair to the branches, perforating the bark to 

♦ Figared in * Botanical Magazine,' tab. 2565, by Dr. Sims, twenty-seven years 
ago, where it is said " a vegetable wax is procured from the berries in China/' Mr. 
Fortune, however, tells ns that after careful inquiry on the matter, in districts where 
this ahrab abounds, he could not learn that any such substance is yielded by it. 
On the contrary, he has brought home with him a deciduous tree as the true plant 
which yields the wax in question. It is now living at the garden of the Horticul- 
tural Society, but is not in a condition to enable the genus or family of the plant to 
be determined. 
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costs at Ningpo from 22 to 25 ceots per pound. The anmial pro- 
duct of thia humble creature iu China caunot be far from 400,000 
pounds, worth more than 1,000,000 Spanish dollars. For particulars 
of the chemical properties of tliis wax, see the volume of Philosophical 
Transactions for 184-8, where Mr. C. Brodie has a valuable analysis, 
" Oa the chemical nature of a Was from China." In the ' Comptes 
Rendus' for 1840, torn. 10, p. 618, M. Stanislaus Jutien considers 
thia wax to be derived from three species of plants : 1, Niu-tching 
(Rhus guccedaneum) ; 2, Tong-Uing {laguUrura glabrum, L, lucidum?); 
and the Choui-kin, supposed to be a species of Hi6iicus. 
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Voyage of Captain Denham, R.N. 

We have occasion in our present Number to speak of the return of 
H.M. Surveying-ship Herald, from the North Pacific, in 1851. She 
has already been refitted, and has sailed under the command of Captain 
Denham, R.N. (accompanied by a small steam-ship as tender), on a 
surveying voyage to the South Pacific Ocean, having especially in view 
the survey of the Fijee Islands, New Caledonia, etc. This may be 
considered as a continuation of the survey of the late Captain Owen 
Stanley, R.N., in H.M.S. Rattlesnake. In that survey, chiefly among 
the Papuan Islands, Mr. Macgillivray (who lately published the account 
of the voyage) was appointed Naturalist, and he brought home a beau- 
tiful collection of plants, and most extensive collections in Zoology. 
The same gentleman is transferred, with the same duties, to the 
Herald ; and, thanks to the Admiralty, and to Captain Denham, the 
scientific staff is increased by the appointment of Mr. Milne as Botanist 
and Assistant Naturalist, from the Royal Gardens of Kew. We know 
from what the Naturalists of the United States Exploring Expedition 
are reported to have done in the Fijee Islands, and from what was 
done more recently by Mr. Moore, of the Botanic Gardens, Sydney, 
during the short visit he paid to New Caledonia in H.M.S. Havana 
(Captain Erskine), that a rich field for Botany is open to the Na- 
turalists of the Herald on the present occasion. We are sure that 
nothing will be wanting on the part of the commander of the expe- 
dition that can contribute to its success in all departments of science. 



Mr. Wm. Gardiner, of Dundee, 

Few of our readers but are acquainted with the botanical writings 
and the beautifully-prepared specimens of Scottish plants by Mr. Wm. 
Gtirdiner, of Dundee. Like his predecessors in the same career, Don 
and Drummond, his mind has been more set on studying the works 
of nature than on laying by a provision against a time of sickness and 
old age ; and now it has pleased Providence to prostrate him with 
severe illness, at a time when, we have reason to know, he is wholly 
dependent for support on what a few personal friends and others have 
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clair. Mr. Bentham published the ' Botany of the Voyage of the Sul- 
phur' in 1844. The third and last voyage, to which we now allude, is 
that of H.M.S. ^Herald,' under the command of Captain Kellett, a 
gentleman who has singularly promoted every department of science, 
during a peculiarly interesting voyage of six years' duration, and extend- 
ing to very high arctic regions. Mr. Thomas Edmonston, a zealous 
botanist, native of one of the Shetland Islands, of which he has pab- 
Hshed a Flora, in part from materials collected at a very early age, em- 
barked as Naturalist. The duties of the survey in the Pacific had 
scarcely commenced, when this promising young man was killed at the 
mouth of the river Sua, coast of Ecuador, by the accidental discharge 
of a gun. His place was ably filled, at the recommendation of the 
Director of the Boyal Gardens of Kew, by Mr. Berthold Seemann, who 
joined the Herald at Panama, in January, 1847, having crossed the 
isthmus to that city. 

On the return of the Herald in 1851, Captain Kellett obtained the 
sanction of the Admiralty for the publication of the Natural History 
of the voyage, and Mr. Seemann undertook the botany, of which the 
present is the first of ten parts to which the work will extend. It will 
be divided into five distinct Floras. 1 . The Flora of Western Eskimaux- 
land. 2. The Flora of North-western Mexico. 3. The Flora of the 
Isthmus of Panama. 4. The Flora of Southern China (to include the 
collection of Dr. H. Hance). 5. Plants collected in the Hawaiian 
Islands, Peru, Ecuador, and Kamtchatka. 

The present number commences with a " Summary of the Voyage ;" 
" An Historical Notice " and an *' Introduction " to the Flora of Eski- 
maux-land follow. Then a ''Synopsis," or rather catalogue of the 
species, with synonyms, station, and occasional observations, together 
with the specific character of the very few little known or ill-defined 
species; the whole amounting to 315 species. And lastly, there is a 
list of the plants brought home from recent Arctic Voyages by Captain 
Pullen (a very extensive collection, 174 species of phsenogamic plants), 
Captain Penny (collected by Dr. Sutherland, 45 species), and Mr. Ede 
(26 species). The *' Introduction " will be read with much interest, 
especially the account of the ice-cliffs in Kotzebue Sound, and which is 
further illustrated by a beautifully coloured plate. So completely have 
these Arctic regions been now explored by our navigators and travellers, 
that neither in Mr, Seemann's Catalogue of Western Eskimaux-land 
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before bim, it is very requisite tbat be sbould be able to know which 
of them are most important, and to select the essentials in the first 
place. 

Were the elementary education of a medical man what it ought to 
be. Dr. Balfour's Class-book would fill the office it should during the 
student's subsequent medical education. It is quite clear that the 
rudiments of botany and chemistry, at least, should be acquired by the 
youth intended for the medical profession, long before he commences 
his finishing education. This is as obvious as that the first books of 
Euclid and the rules of Algebra must be learned before the severe 
studies of a civil engineer are commenced. But it is unfortunately 
wholly neglected. The youth, fresh from school or college, with a 
competent or indifferent knowledge of Latin, Greek, and, perhaps, of 
the modem languages, enters upon a four or five years' course of medi- 
cal, anatomical, surgical, obstetrical, etc., studies, besides a cramming 
of natural history, chemistry, botany, and animal physiology, of the 
very eidstence of which, as studies, he had hardly a conception, and 
for which his previous education has often rather unfitted him than 
otherwise. These studies are consequently discarded as soon as the 
compulsory examination is passed. Having been attained under eveiy 
disadvantage as to time and opportunity, the smattering acquired is 
only retained as long as necessary, and rery grudgingly for so long. 
The consequence is, that out of certainly not less than 600 young men 
of education, who are annually instructed in botany in our universities, 
schools, and hospitals, not five retain any knowledge of the subject in 
afterrlife, or even show any disposition to return to it, let their oppor- 
tunities be ever so great. 

This implies no reflection on our professors, least of all on Dr. Bal- 
four, one of the most popular, pains-taking, and successful of all our 
teachers of botany ; but it shows that a class-book, the best adapted to 
the medical student of the present day, should not be too comprehen- 
sive, or, if it is so very full, some power of discriminating the essential 
from the accessory should be added to it, as is done in the Cambridge 
mathematical class-books. Dr. Balfour's would also gain much in 
clearness by judicious condensation, and a terser, less complex phrase- 
ology when treating of individual points, which are often discussed in 
a rambling manner and are loaded with technical terms, the excellent 
details requiring. to be grouped in many cases. In this respect Dr. 
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Numeration of a small Collection of Fungi from Borneo ; by the 
Eev. M. J. Bebkelet, M.A., F.L.S. 

The Fungi which are named in the present notice were placed in the 
hands of Sir W. J. Hooker by Dr. Liyesay. They had, unfortunately, 
suffered very much from the attacks of insects, but the greater part 
were still sufficiently entire to admit of being ascertained. The species, 
with only a single exception — as far, at least, as they are capable of re- 
cognition — ^haye already been described, but it has been thought advisable 
to publish the list, as they are the only fungi which haye at present 
been received from Borneo, and they will afford some materials for the 
consideration of the geographical distribution of species. 

The species identified are thirty-four in number. Of these, no. 1 
is undescribed ; no. 2 has been found in New Ireland; no. 3, 14, 15, 
1 6, 20, 21, 22, are Ceylon species ; no. 25, 27, 30, occur in the Philip- 
pines; no. 12, 13, 23, 31, are Indian island species, no. 28, Mauritius, 
no. 10, if really identical, Bahia, and the remaining fifteen either cos- 
mopolites or universal inhabitants of tropical countries. With the single 
exception then of no. 10, which is somewhat doubtful, as the only 
specimen preserved is old and in very bad condition, the collection 
presents no anomaly, but is made up of species which more complete 
researches will probably prove to be common to most of the Indian 
islands. Some of the species, such as Polyporus zonalis, occur in 
Sikkim, but this species is also found in Cuba. No. 19, originally de- 
scribed from Swan Biver and Van Diemen's Land, may possibly be 
only a form of P. igniarius, but supposing it a good species, I am in- 
clined to Uiink it has a wide geographical distribution. 

1. Agariciu (Crepidotus) columeU\fer, n. s.; pileo resupinato crispo 
villoso, lamellis umbrinis e columella centrali villosa radiantibus. 

Hab. On bark. 

Pileus \ of an inch broad, entirely resupinate ; margin free all around, 
villous, white, crisped. Gills radiating from a short white villous co- 
lumella, the remains of the infant stem, pale umber, somewhat forked, 
distant, narrow ; interstices nearly even. 

This species belongs to that groupe which has the pileus, when 
young, in the normal position, but in which it soon becomes inverted, 
resupinate, firmly attached to the matrix, the stem meanwhile breaking 
off, and in general becoming wholly obsolete, but in the present case 
retained in the form of a little columella. 

VOL. IV. Y 
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is far smaller than any form of P. Amboinenns, and not truly laccate or 
at any rate resinous. 

10. P, opacus, Berk, et Mont, in Ann. d. So. Nat. 18^9. 

11. P. sanguineus, 7r. Ep. p. 444. 

12. F.JhbelliformU, Kl. in Linn. vol. viii. p. 483. 

13. P. qffinis, Nees, Nov. Act. vol. xviii. t. 4. f. 1. 

14. P. discipesy Berk, in Hook. Lond. Joum. of Bot. vol. vi. p. 499. 
A sterile state in which only very imperfect pores have been formed, 

so as to resemble greatly Stereum crocatum, Fr., but more rigid. 

15. P. rubidus. Berk, in Lond. Joum. of Bot. vol. vi. p. 500. 

The specimens are in an old state, and have not only entirely lost 
their downy coat, but are shining and prettily zoned, and of a delicate 
fawn shaded with darker tints. The hymenium too in some cases has 
become brown. Still 1 have no doubt about the species : the spores are 
perfectly alike, as is also the colour of the corky tissue. The same 
change in fact has taken place which occurs in P. anebua, 

16. P. an^usy Berk, in Lond. Joum. of Bot. vol. vi. p. 504. 

17. P. australis, Fr. Ep. p. 464. 

18. P. applanaius, Fr. Ep. p. 465. 

19. P. rimosus, Berk, in Lond. Journ. of Bot. vol. iv. p. 54. 

20. P. holosclerus. Berk, in Lond. Joum. of Bot. vol. vi. p. 501. 

21. P. zondlUy Konig (sub Boleto) Ann. of Nat. Hist. vol. x. p. 375. 

22. P. ferrem. Berk, in Lond. Joum. of Bot. vol. vi. p. 502. 

23. P. Persooniiy Mont, in Bel. Voy. p. 147. P. scabrosus, Fr. Ep. 
p. 469. 

24. P. Mrsutus, Fr. Ep. p. 477. 

25. Trametes badia, Berk, in Lond. Journ. of Bot. vol. i. p. 151. 
More distinctly zoned than in the Philippine Island plant, and with 

rather smaller pores ; in fact, making a closer approach to T. hydnoides, 
but without any fibres on the pileus, unless indeed their absence is due 
to extreme age. 

26. T. occidental^, Fr. Ep. p. 491. 

27. T. versatilia. Berk, in Lond. Journ. of Bot. vol. i. p. 150. 

28. Stereum involutum, Klotzsch, in Linn. vol. vii. p. 499. 

Two forms occur, one exactly like the plant of Klotzsch, the other 
resupinate. 

29. 8, ruMginomm, Fr. Ep. p. 550. 

30. Cladoderris dendrUica, Pers. in Freyc. Voy. 1. 1. f. 4. 



eicepta, glabra. Samulontm floriferornm gemtnre obtectte equamis 

Tiunierosis imbricatia, exterioribus brevia aiccis, mterioribus semi 
poUicaribus extua tomentellia. Folia alterna, 3-4 poll, bnga, 1-2 
poll, lata, obtusa y. breviler et obtuse acuminata, margine leriter 
et obtuse serrata, serraturis minute gland uliferis, nitidula, aupra 
tete-virentia, subtus pallida (Champ.), costa media subtua promi- 
nente, venis in rete Tenularum intra marginem conflueatibus, petiolo 
3-4-liueari. Stacemi fioridi S-S-poUicares, tenninales, baai cicatri- 
cibuB squamarum notati, infra flores folia pauca caulinia multo minora 
gerentes. Amenla 8-10 mascula, 3-5 lin. longa, obtusa, summa 
aessiba, inferiora pedicellata; bracteia 3 (v. 4?) caducisaimis, una 
majore aublenUente 4-6 lin. longa membranacea extua puberula, 
2 laleralibus (et quarta postica?) multo minoribus. Stamina nume- 
rosissima (100 ad SOO), receptaculo oblongo-conico camoso densis- 
sime inaerta ; filamentii breviasima ; anthene | lin. longse, oblongo- 
quadratic, apice truncatie, longituilinaliter I-suIceg et in valvulaa 
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2 dorso oppositas dehisoentes. Amenium infimum subfoBmineum, 
longios pedicellatum (pedioello per anthesin 8-4 lin. fructifero 1-li 
poll. loDgo), bracteis 4 caducissimis fultam, globosum, sub antbesi 
3-4 lin. diametro, flores oontinens 20 ad 50. Perianthia (?) mar- 
gine irregulariter crenulata et pabenda, cam basibus ovarionun in 
massam duram ooncreta. Stamina pauca y. plurima, circa ovarium 
marginibus perianthii inserta, fertdUbus similia sed minora et ut 
▼idetur effoeta. Ovarium perianthio semi-immersum, biloculare, parte 
exserta divisa in lobos 2 conicos puberulos. StyU recurvi, intus 
papillosL Ovula in loculis singulis circa 12, biseriata, partem supe- 
riorem dissepimenti occupantia. Amentum fructiferum 9-10 lin. 
diametro, perianthiis accretis rugosum, sublignosum, puberulum. 
CaptuUe baud exserta, apice biantes, et in valyalas 2 bifidas breviter 
fisssB. Semina non yidi. 

A tall tree, very common in the Wongnychung Valley woods. 
Beadily distinguished from L. Altingia by its coriaceous leaves, nar- 
rowed at the base into a very short petiole*. 

3. Eustigma oblon^foUum, Gkurdn. et Champ. Kew Journ. Bot. vol. i. 
p. 312. 

Happy Valley woods, Mount Gough, Mount Victoria, and Black 
Mountain. Major Champion found abundance of this shrub in fruit in 
the Happy Valley woods ; but almost invariably the seeds were de- 
stroyed by a worm before coming to maturity. The seeds are two in a 
capsule, obovate, and marked by an elevated annular raphe. In the 
only embryo seen, the cotyledons were small, with a conical radicle. The 
yellow flowers have a peculiar fragrance, in which the smell of chalk 
predominates. 

Corner. 

1. Benthamia Japonica^ Sieb. et Zucc. H. Jap. vol. i. p. 38. t. 16, var. (-^ 
sinensis, foliis ovali-oblongis glabris v. vix minutissime puberulis. 

* In a memorandam on Bhodoleia in the ' Botanical Magazine/ misled by im- 
perfect spedmens and vague descriptions, I suggested that lAquidambar AUingiu 
and Sedgwichia might yet be generically distinct. It appears, however, from speci- 
mens in Sir W. J. Hooker's herbarium, that L. AUingia and Sedgwickia cerattfolia 
are identical as species, and that all are certainly congeners of the American Liquid- 
ambar. AH have moncecious flowers in terminal racemes, the upper amenta male, 
several in number, and fiEdling off early, the lowest one borne on a longer stalk, per- 
sistent and female, or more or less hermaphrodite. Each amentum is subtended by 
three or four very deciduous bracts, scarcely numerous or persistent enough to con- 
stitnte what is usually termed an involuerum. 
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tendentibus saepe foliosis, paria euperiora subsessilia in capitalmn con- 
tracta, bracteis parvis. Bractea sub floribus ovaria non excedentes ; 
bracteolae orbicalatse, ciliatse, ovario diraidio breviores. CalycU denies 
lanceolati, hispidi, tubo glabro breviores. Corolla tubus tenuis, 
15-16 lin. longus, pilis patentibus hirtus, pube brevi intermixta; 
limbus 6-8 lin. longus, ut in affinibus bilabiatus, labiis revolutis, 
alt-ero integro aestivatione intimo, altero apice breviter 4-dentato, 
lobis eestivatione contorto-imbricatis. Stylus basi bulboso-incrassa- 
tus. Ovarium triloculare, ovulis in loculis 3-4 ab apice anguli 
intemi pendulis. Bacca alba, ovoidea, glabra, 4-5 lin. longa, tri- 
locularis, seminibus in loculis 2-4. 

This is tbe most common Honeysuckle in Hong-Kong, and, as well 
as the Azaleas, adorns its hills and ravines in March. 

5. Lonicera reticulata^ Champ., sp. n. ; ramis volubilibus tomentoso- 
velutinis, foliis ovatis obtusis crassiusculis supra glabris reticulato- 
rugosissimis subtus dense incano- v. flavescenti-tomentosis, pedun- 
culis coiymbiferis, florum sessilium paribus longiuscule pedicellatis, 
corollse limbo tubo tomentoso parum breviore. — Folia plerumque 
bipoUicana, apice basique rotundata, margine recurva, rugositate 
paginse superioris et indumento inferioris insignia, costa media 
venisque obliquis paucis subtus prominentibus, petiolo 4-6-lineari 
tomentoso. Pedunculi in axillis superioribus folia subsequantes. 
Florum paria 6-8 in corymbum brevem disposita. Pedicelli oppo- 
siti, biflori, inferiores 3 lin. longi bracteis petiolatis foliaceis 4-6 lin. 
longis subtensi, c«teri breviores bracteis linearibus. Bractea sub 
floribus lineares, tomentossB, calycem subsequantes ; bracteolae ovario 
dimidio breviores. Calycia limbus tomentosus, tubo glabro paulo 
longior. Corolla tubus tenuis, 8-9 Hn. longus. -Ovarium tri- 
loculare, loculis 2-3-ovulatis. 

On the summit of hills, in grass or amongst rocks, flowering rather 
later than the two last. The rugose leaves, downy underneath, are 
something like those of the Indian Peninsular Z. Zeachenaultii ; but 
their shape is different, as well as the inflorescence and flowers. 

6. Lonicera multiflora^ Champ., sp. n. ; ramis volubilibus pubescentibus, 
foliis ovatis obtusis mucronulatis supra sparse puberulis subtus mol- 
liter pubescentibus, pedunculis ramisve thyrsiferis, florum sessilium 
paribus subsessilibus summis capitatis, corollae limbo tubum tenuem 
pubescentem subaequante. — Folia quam in L. Japonica obtusiora, pube 



ad fancem inserts, filamentia brevibiis, antlierU lineHribus, SHgrna 
exsertum, oblongo-clavatum, integrum. Oearium biloculare. Pla- 
centa in locutis solitarix, ovats, peltatim dissepimento affixes, (hula 
plurimn, peltata, sursum Jmbricata. Capmia subglobosa, bisuica, 
lievis, calycis dentibus coronata, loculicide bivalvis, valvulis septicide 
bifidis, placenlis infegris. Semina ala lata fimbriato-lacera cincta. — 
Species unioa T. diffmum. Fruiicalas ramosissimus, super saia dif- 
fusus, ramulis temiibus, novellis atrigoso-pilosis. Stipula utrinque 
integrse, lanceolato-aubulatie, 1-3 lin. longte. Folia breviter petio- 
lata, 1-li-poIlicaria, ovato-lanceolata y. ovata, acute acuminata, 
aubcoriacea, nitidula, supra glabra, subtua ad costam margineqiie 
ciliata. Peduticuli axillares, solitarii, uniflori, 2-3 lin. longi, hirsuti, 
supra medium bracteoUs 2 minutis caducis instnicti. Calyx vix 
lineam longus, lobis ovatis virentibua tubo globoso subbrevioribus. 
Corolla albidffi tubus 5 lin. longus, rectus, fcqualis, estus puhescens, 
intus basi glaber, apice breviter puberulua ; lacinite oratee, fere 3 lin. 
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longse, obtusiusculae, intus pubescentes. Anthera vix coroUse laci- 
nias sequantes, basi breviter sagittatae ; filamenta iis multo breviora, 
pilosa. Stylus glaberrimus, disco epigyno crassiusculo umbilicato 
insertus. Capsula fere HedyotidUy axi vix bilineari, subdidyma, 
glabra, laevis, valvulis crustaceis. Semina in quaque placenta circa 
10, ipsa minuta, ala cincta undique i-1 lin. lata profunde et in- 
sequaliter lacero-fimbriata. Embryo parvus, radicula brevi. 
A trailing shrub upon rocks in ravines, abundant on Mount Victoria 
and some other places in Hong-Kong, flowering in June, fruiting in 
December. The globose capsule and fringed seeds had at first induced 
me to refer it generically to CoptoaapeUa of Korthals, a Borneo plant, 
described as having a similar trailing habit and leaves of the same shape. 
As however the flowers of the latter genus are unknown, the fructifica- 
tion is terminal, racemose, and bracteate, and the capsule woody, it is 
probable that the flowers will show still more marked generic differ- 
ences. Besides, 1 do not understand the dehiscence of the capsule de- 
scribed as '* in mericarpia duo loculicida," unless it be that each valve 
of the capsule carries with it the half of each placenta, which is not the 
case in our plant. Among older genera, ThyBanos^ermum comes nearest 
to the American genus Manettia, in which the wing of the seeds is also 
sometimes toothed, but the habit, the corolla, and capsule show abun- 
dant points of generic distinction. 

3. Ophiorrhiza pumila, Champ., sp. n. ; caule herbaceo basi radicante ad- 
scendente pubescente, foliis ovatis ellipticisve minute scabro-puberulis, 
cymis breviter pedunculatis bifidis paucifloris, coroUse (vix 3 lin. 
longse) tubo subsequali lacimis ovatis obtusis. — Habitus 0. riiffosa, 
Wall., sed minor. Oaulis nunc 1-2-pollicaris, nunc semipedalis. Folia 
petiolata, minora semipollicaria late ovata et obtusa, majora 1^- 
pollicaria acuta v. acuminata et basi in petiolum longe angustata, 
omnia supra viridia, subtus pallida, utrinque pilis minutis conspersa. 
Fubes venarum paginse inferioris uti petioli et caulis brevissima, 
densa. Siipula parvse, subulatse, caducse. Fedunculus brevissimus 
V. rarins fere 2 lin. longus. Bractea minutse. Fedkelli calyce bre- 
viores. Calyds tubus i lin. longus, subglobosus, breviter et dense 
tomentosus, laciniis obtusis tubo subbrevioribus. Corolla tubus fere 
2 lin. longus, tenuissime tomentellus, supra basin leviter ampliatus 
et tenuiter costatus, apice paululum contractus, intus infra faucem 
annulo pilorum erectorum instructus, cseterum glaber, limbi laci- 
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minute puberulia. Bitcas epigynus bilobua, dentes calydnos fere 
duplo superans. Stylus medio liispidua, kmellis stigmatosis oblongis. 
Found by Colonel Eyre in sheltered ravines, near water. The species 

does not come very near to any that I am acquainted with ; the whole 

plant assumes a remarkable red hue when dry. 

5. Hedyotis (Macrandria) recurva, Bcntb. in Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. i. 
p. 486. — Tolaplanta glabra, etsi tactu scabriuscula, ifawa/t teretcs 
V. leviter tetragoni. Stipulis breviter vaginantes, aetia uaque ad 3-4 
lin. longia. Folia 2-3-^-pollicaria, acuminata, basi rotundata v. cu- 
neata, venia obliquis supra impressis. Um&ella multiflorffi, in axillis 
superioribus pedunoulatEe, ad apicem caidis paniculam obJongam 
constituentes. PeduncuU aemipollioares v. paulo longiores. Flores 
in umbella 10-30. breviter pedicellati. Calyda tubus turbinatus, 
lineara longua ; limbus basi raembranaceus, lobis berbaceis linea- 
ribus recurvis tubo paulo longioribus, sinubua obtuais roinute 3-3- 
setis. CorolieB tubus calycis laciniia brevior, laclnite fere S lin. longfe, 
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apice recurvse, intus basi uti faux corollee pilosse. Stamina nunc 
corolla breviora stylo longe exserto, nunc coroUam subsuperaiitia 
stylo induso. Discus epigynus concavus, circa stylum hispidus. 
Placenta medio dissepimento peltatim affixee. Capsula intra dentes 
calycinos breviter 4-valvis, in coccos 2 facile bipartibilis. 
Abundant in ravines, gathered also by Fortune, n. 53. 

6. Hedyotis (Diplophragma) actUangula^ Champ., sp. n. ; suffiruticosa ? 
glabra, caule erecto acute tetragono v. alato, stipulis triangularibus, 
foliis ovato-lanceolatis subsessilibus crassiusculis pauciveniis, cymis 
2~3-chotomis paniculatis, calycibus sessilibus, dentibus brevibus ob- 
tusis, coroUse tubo exserto lobis longiore, capsuhe coccis intus hian- 
tibus. — H, Zawsonia ? Benth. in Lond. Journ. Bot. vol. i. p. 496, non 
Wight et Am. — Caules ultrapedales, basi crassi, sublignosi. Slipuhe 
herbaceaa, breviter vaginantes, obtusae v. acutse, integrse v. apice 
denticulatse. Folia 2~3-pollicaria, basi rotundata v. longe angustata, 
venis valde obliquis saepe inconspicuis. OynuB corymbiformes, multi- 
florse, in paniculam oblongam v. subcorymbosam dispositee, ramis 
angulatis alatisve, bracteis parvis patentibus. Calycis tubus turbi- 
natus, semiHneam longus ; lacinise ovatse, tubo breviores. CotoIUb 
tubus lineam longus, intus supra medium villosus, limbi laciniae 
ovato-lanceolataB. Stamina inclusa. Stylm vix exsertus. Discus 
epigynus tenuis, glaber. Placenta supra medium dissepimenti pel- 
tatim affixee. Capsula vix linea longiores. Semina pauca, orbiculata, 
intus angulata, peltatim affixa. 

G(mmion in ravines, flowering in summer. It is Fortune's no. 75. 
From the older descriptions I had formerly thought this might be the 
H, Lawsonia, taken up from Eheede and Lamarck, but it is certainly 
vndely different from that species as now figured in Wight's * Icones.' 

7. Hedyotis (Euhedyotis) borrerioidesj Champ., sp. n. ; glabra, caule 
adscendente acutangula, stipulis triangularibus laciniatis, foliis sub- 
sessilibus oblongo-lanceolatis basi angustatis, capitulis multifloris ses- 
silibus, calycis laciniis oblongo-linearibus obtusis corollam sequanti- 
bus. — Caules virgati, ultrapedales. Stipula brevissime vaginantes, 
laciniis lineari-subulatis rigidulis. Folia bipollicaria, laevia, venis 
paucis valde obliquis subtus prominentibus lineata. Fhrum cymae 
densissimae, more Borreriarum in capitula duo globosa coUectae, altero 
terminali 6-8 lin. diametro, foliis 2 ftdto, altero a terminali distante, 
axillari, verticiUiformi, Calycis tubus subglobosus, vix lineam longus ; 



lUvines, Hong-Kong. I have it nlao from Java, and it may possibly 
not be distinct from S. terwlUjlorum, Korth., or Red. tendlifiora, Blume. 
9. Oldenlandia eoryntbosa, Linn. 
With the preceding species. 

(lb be coalinued.) 



Notes on Beloochistan Plants ; iy J. E. Stocks, M.D., P.L.S., 
Asaiatant Surgeon, Consenator of Forests and Superintendent of 
Botmie Gttj-dens, Bombay Establishment. 

(dintiiiied from p. 150.) 
CoNVOLVULACB^. 

17. Convolvulus tenellua, 3. E. S. ; annuiis, caiile erecto cum foliis 
linear! -la nceolntis iitrinqne acuminatis pilis ut pint 
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i vestito, partibus novellis sericeis, floribus ad apicem ramulorum 
solitariis vel binis, sepalis glabris ovali-acutis margine pellucidis 
ssepe irregulariter dentatis, ovario glabro globose. 
Hab. Shall Bilawul, in Lower Beloocbistan. No. 598. 

18. Convolvulus Scindlcus, J. E. S. ; caule suiFruticoso patule et per- 
plexe ramoso, ramis rigidis velutino-rufescentibus, ramulis abruptis 
cum foliis dense velutino-tomentosis cinereis, foliis parvis spathulatis 
margine integris plicatis nervis subtus prominulis, floribus ad apicem 
ramulorum congesto-capitatis, ramulis floriferis 1-8 poUices longis 
capitulis hirsutissimisjbracteis ovalibus sericeo-hirsutis, sepalis lineari- 
lanceolatis extus dense sericeo-hirsutis intus glabris, capsula glabra. 
Hab. Lower hills of Scinde and Beloocbistan. No. 433. — Very 

near Conv, Forskalii. 

A scraggy plant, which may be recognized at a distance by its grey 
ashy hue, with stiff, close-set, entangled branches, spreading from the 
root, and forming a compact round-headed bushlet, seldom more than 
a foot high. Leaves small, on the flower-branches almost sessile, 3 
lines by 2, and on the young leafy shoots 6 lines by 4, with a petiole 
2 lines long. 

19. Cuscuta Boissieri, J. E. S. ; caule filiformi aurantiaco, floribus 
racemoso-corymbosis, flore singulo pedicellate bract eato, pedicello 
infra calycem incrassato, calyce lineam longo 4-5-partito lacimis 
acutis, corolla calycem dimidio superante 4-5-fida laciniis acutis- 
simis reflexis, squamis nullis, staminibus exsertis, filamentis ad sinus 
corollffi insertis, stylis distantibus, stigmatibus capitatis, capsulse 
globosse calyce persistente et corolla marcescente cinctae stylisque 
divergentibus coronatse, loculis irregulariter ruptilibus. Cuscuta 
Arabica, Wighfs Icon, 1. 1371. non Frea. 

Hab. Lower Beloocbistan and Scinde Hills, spreading over Tnan- 
thema pentandrum, Tribulus, AmaranthuSy etc. No. 478. 

BOBAGINACE^. 

20. Heliotropium (Catimas) Brahuicum, J. E. S. ; radice perenni, 
caulibus erectis rigidis cum foliis pilis plerumque adpressis crebre 
subincanis, foliis raris petiolatis inferioribus ovatis superioribus lan- 
ceolatis ssepe insequilateris obliquis margine leviter revoluto sub- 
undulato, spicis paucifloris, calyce extus piloso corollae tubum vix 
eequante, corolla extus pilosa, antheris ad medium coroUse insertis. 



Hab. Hills of Scinde and Lower BeloochiBtan. No. 492. 

A stiff Tinder-shrub, with adpressed hairs, linear leaves, and short 

spikes. Stigma inconspicuous. 

33. Amehia JimbriopetaUi, 3. E. S. ; annua, pusiUa, caule nisi ad 
apicem gliibro, folinrum margine pilis basi bulbosis ralJato paginis 
adpresse setosis, racemia densis secnndifloria, bractea sepalisque 
conformibus floriferis lanceolato-aubulatis (semiuncialibus) fructlferia 
foliaceia (sesquiuncialibus), corolla flavse typocrateriformis tubo 
gracili (unciali) lirabo amplo (8-10 lineas diametro) ad margiaem 
inciso-finibriatosinubusintruso-plicatis erectis, nuculis verrucosis. — 
Am. fimbriopetala, /. B. Slocks in Kew Gard. MUe. r. Z.p. 180. t. vi. 
Hab. Upper Beloochistan, on rocky ground at Doobund, Chebel 

Tun, etc. No. 977. 

Remarkable for the size and beauty of its fimbriate corolla, and its 

sepals much enlarged in fruit. Figured in ' Hooker's Journal,' June, 

1851, p. 180. t. 6. I may remark that the style and stigma do not 
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differ from the other species, the style being twice bifid. The drawing 
is hence to be corrected in this point. 

24. Echinospermum calathicarpum, J. E. S. ; caulibus pabe adpressa 
incanis, foliis radicalibus spathulatis caulinis lanceolatis margine sub- 
undulatis ssepe inaequilateraliter obliquis paginarum setis adpressis, 
racemis elongatis, floribos ebracteatis breviter pedunculatis, calyce 
pedunculam floriferum sequante fructiferum superante, nuculis dis- 
tantibus rachidi adpressis tribus anterioribus conformibus sdl. dnctis 
membrana bullato-calathiformi ruguloso-tubercolata demum scariosa 
ad marginem aouleorum brevium simpUci serie armata apertura 
centrali parva disco intus parce aculeolato, nucula axili parva nuda 
plana ad discum et marginem breviter glochidiato-aculeolato. 
Hab. Upper fieloochistan. No. 1003. 

Seems to approach JEchinaspermum Diploloma of Schrenck, but has 
more numerous acidei on the margin of the inflated membrane. 

25. Paracaryum (Mattiastrum) cueperum, J. E. S. ; pilis rigidis patulis 
e tuberculo ortis hispido-asperum, caulibus erectis foliosis, foliis 
lanceolatis acutis margine erosis undulato-crispis radicalibus in 
petiolum longum e basi amplexicauli attenuatis caulinis linearibus 
sessilibus, paniculse demum elongatse floribus distantibus pedicellis 
erectis calycem floriferum eequantibus fructiferum superantibus nucu- 
las maturas hand eequantibus, calycis corollse dimidium baud attin- 
gentis laciniis angustis lanceolatis, corollsB elongate tubo in faucem 
amplissimam infundibuliformem plicatam transeunte limbi laciniis 
rotundatis sinubus intrnsis fomicibus bilobis ad corollae medium 
insertis, stylo et antheris insertis, nuculis planis vel leviter concavis 
orbiculari-ovatis disco aculeatis ala lata grosse dentata cinctis aculeis 
dentibusque glochidiatis. 

Hab. Upper fieloochistan. No. 906. 

A fine species, with large flowers of a violet hue. Plant 1-2 feet 
high. Radical leaves (including the petiole) 3-6 inches long and 5-6 
lines wide. Cahfx 1^2 lines high. Corolla 4-5 lines long. 

26. Paracaryum (Euparacaryum) rubrifloruniy J. E. S. ; pilis patulis 
e tuberculo ortis hispidum, foliis lineari-lanceolatis acutis radicalibus 
longe petiolatis caulinis subsessilibus, pedunculis floriferis calycem 
sequantibus fructiferis calycem et nuculas plus minus superantibus, 
calycis corollse tubum paulo superantis laciniis late lanceolatis, 
coroUaB fornicibus integris, stylo et antheris insertis, nucularum 



usetul in lever nud ague. It may be notetl that Karelm, in his de- 
scription of the genus, has reversed the position of the lips of the co- 
rolla, though strangely enough he has kept the perfect or larger stamens 
in their right position, viz., anteriorly. Tliis may be asMrtained by a 
reference to the relation between the odd or jiosterior segment of the 
calyx and the lips of the corolla, and hy the line of origin of the per- 
fect stamens, which it will be seen is between the anterior and posterior 
lipa. The anterior lip is long, narrow, and undivided, and the fissure 
between it and the posterior lip is veiy deep. The" posterior lip is 
mode up of the four posterior segments of the corolla, the axile sinus 
being the shallowest. The stamens become finally declinate. Tlie 
posterior stamens are also present, but so very small and imperfect as 
to deserve the name of staminodia only. Tlicy are to lie seen on the 
Hjiper lip. We may alter the generic character thus .— " CoroUie . . , 
limbo bilabiato labio superiore 4-liilio labio iiiferiorc clongato integro- 
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Stamina postica brevissima castrata, antica fertilia demum declinata," 
etc. The genus seems allied to Hoslundia among the OcifHoidea, next 
to which it should probably stand, and not among the MoHordea, 

AcANTHACEiE. 

29. Lepidagathis sirobil^era, J. E. S. ; suffruticosa, depressa, ramis 
ligneis, ramulis quadraugulis, pilis brevibus ad cacumina adpressis 
infra patulis, foliis petiolatis lanceolatis vel ovato-lanceolatis basi 
ssepe insequilateris apice obliquis junioribus sub lente pube adpressa 
vestitis senioribus denudatis, spiois confertis strobiliformibus, brac- 
teis trinerviis saepe vacuis apiculo rigido patenti-reflexo cum calyds 
lacuiiis m^joribuslffite-viIidibus demum scariosis obovato-acutis mar- 
gine dliatis ad nervos stngoso-pubesoentibus, bracteolis subulatis 
ciliatis, sepalo anteriore prope ad basin bifido binenri, sepalo poste- 
riore trinervi, sepalis lateralibus multo minoribus subulatis ciliatis, 
corolla bracteas et calyoem vix dimidio supereminente, staminum 
anteriorum loculis obliquis (uno altius posito), staminum posteriorum 
loculo uno castrato vel penitus abortivo. 
Hab. Shah Bilawul, in Lower Beloochistan. No. 618. 
Leaves 7-10 lines by 3-5, and petiole 3-4. Spikes |-j- of an inch 

in height. CoroUa 7-8 lines, dingy white, with the middle of the 

lower lip marked by purple spots. Anterior bracts and larger sepals 

4 lines by 3. Bracteoles 2 lines, and smaller s^als 2^3 lines long. 

80. Dipteracanthus kmgifoUus, J. E. S. ; basi suffiruticosus, viscoso- 
puberulus, cauHbus erectis subteretibus, partibus noveUis apice seri- 
ceo-lanatis, foliis elongatis linearibus utrinque acuminatis internodia 
superantibus pilis tenuissimis dense et molliter pubescentibus, flo- 
ribus axillaribus solitariis vel binis, bracteis foliaceis florem sequan- 
tibus, calycis segmentis subulatis ciliatis oorollse dimidium aequan- 
tibus, oorollse tubo brevi in fauoem amplissimam infimdibuliformem 
plicatam transeunte limbi lobis brevibus obtusis, ovarii loculis 6- 
ovulatis, capsule pubesoentis calycem duplo supereminentis basi 
brevi asperma. 

Hab. Shah BUawul, in Lower Beloochistan. No. 537. 
leaves 2-8 inches long by 2-3 lines wide. Corolla 9-10 lines long, 

dusky lilac, the throat marked externally by longitudinal furrows caused 

by plaits which project into the throat. 

VOL. IV. 2 A 



are proonmbenl: at the base and cover a la^e extent of surface. 
BrancAes and branchlets clothed with soft, clammy, iroolly hairs, which 
are branched or stellate at the tip. leaves very thick and brittle, rhom- 
boid in outline, with coarse teeth and wide intermediate sinuses, the 
lower ones sometimes 9 inches by 6, with a petiole S incbea long. 
Spikes 10-30-flowered, when yoimg scorpoidal, when old much elon- 
gated (6-13 inches), with flowers turned to one side, the lower flowers 
having a stalk as long as the calys, the upper stalk not exceeding a 
line. Lower floral bracts leaf-like, upper ones linear and half as long 
aa the calyx. Ccih/x with sharp triangular teeth, or obaourely bluntly 
and irregularly lobed. Corolla as long again as the calyx, with a 
greenish-white tube, gradually enlarging into a capacious throat; limb 
generally oblique, with a fissure between the two smaller segments, pale 
pink with purple veins and dark purple spots, looking like the corolla 
of some Pelargonium. Stamens free from the upper half of the corolla, 
with hairs on the lower (or attached) part and some way up tlie free 
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part. Ovary hairy. Style hairy below, and with the stamens projecting 
from out of the mouth of the corolla and turned down towards the 
cleft. Stigma minute. 

32. li^ciwaifolio9um^ J. E. S. ; sufiruticosum, depressum, ramis rigidis 
intricatis ramulisque spinescentibus, foliis parvis fasciculatis crassis 
subcamosis anguste linearibus ssepe cylindrids basi attenuatis apice 
davatis, floribus fasciculatis, pedicello calycem eequante, calycis glabri 
margine irregulari subbilabiato, corollae tubo glabro calycem duplo 
supereminente limbo liladno, staminibus e media corolla liberis 
plus minus exsertis, filamentis ad apicem pilosis, oyario glabro, stylo 
longe exserto, stigmate viridi obscure bilamellato. 

Hab. Eocky ground near Kelat. No. 1117. 

A low, intricately branched shrublet, growing in stiff tufts. Seyments 
of the corolla and stamens varying from four to five. Leaves 4-5 lines 
long by i a line thick, fleshy, often cylindrical. 

33. Lycium depressum, J. E. S. ; frutex vel arbuscula, ramis validis 
patentibus (nee dependentibus), ramulis parce spinosis, partibus no- 
vellis parce glanduloso-pubescentibus adultis glabris, foliis petiolatis 
lanceolatis ssepe obliquis subfalcato-insequilateris, floribus fasciculatis 
longe pedunculatis, pedunculo calycem ter quaterve excedente, calyce 
glabro 4-6-dentato fructifero fisso, corollee tubo glabro calycem 
duplo supereminente limbi laciniis 4-6 ampHs Klacinis, staminibus 
supra medium coroUee liberis omnino glabris cum stylo exsertis, 
stigmate distincte bilamellato. 

Hab. Various stations in Upper Beloochistan, where it grows from 
three to ten feet in height, with strong self-supporting branches^ and 
soft vigorous young shoots. No. 995. 

PliANTAGINEiE. 

34. Plantago remotiflora^ J. E. S. ; tota sericeo-lanata, foliis anguste 
lanceolatis 3-5-nerviis integerrimis, spicis 10-30-floris demum elon- 
gatis (3-8 pollices, floribus ^1 pollicem, distantibus), bracteis ex- 
planatis apice glabris acutis basi amplexicaulibus margine mem- 
branaceis calycem sequantibus, coroUse laciniis angustis acutis parce 
ciHatis. 

Hab. Hills of Scinde and Lower Beloochistan up to 5000 feet, with 
Plantago amplexicaulis (Cav.), and P, penicillata (Endl.), which last 
seems to come very near P. ciliaia, Desfont. t. 39. No. 594. 



ovarii turbinate 6-3ulcato 6-angulato vcrtice truncate coroabus sex 
coronato, capsula depressa 6-sulcata (sulcis alternis SEepissune pro- 
fundi orib us) 6-angulata angulia obtusis vel acutia vel alatis sursum 
in cornua productia. 

Had. Upper Beloocliistan. No. 918. — Flowers inconspicuous, dull- 
coloured. 

AaPHODELEa;. 

37. Uropetalum unicolor,3.E.S.; foliis linearibua canaliculatis glau- 
ccscentibus glabris acapum Gubcequantibus, lacemo autante 4-6-floro, 
bracteis slriatis ovato-acuminatia pedunculum floriferum dimidio 
auperantibus, pcdunculia floriferia horizontalibus vel nutantibus 
fructifcria erectis, perigoiiii foliaceo-viridia cylindrico-campanulati 
ai^pulia lincaribus obtusia cxtcrioribus ad dimidium intcriaribua ad 
tcrtium partem it levitcv rccurvatia stylo ovarium acquantc, stigmatc 
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inconspicuo obtuso trilobo, capsula polysperma depressa profande 

trigastra vix stipitata vertice truncata basi nmic attenaata nunc 

tnmcata. 

Hab. Hills of Scinde and Lower Beloochistau ; after ndn. It is 
called Junglee Bussur, or Wild Onion, and its bulbs are eaten. No. 
634. 

Leaves 6-8 inches. Scape 8-12 inches. Peduncles in flower 2 lines, 
in fruit 3-4 lines. Bracts 2^ lines long. FruU 4 lines by 3. — ^It is 
very near U. aerotinum, but differs in its flowers, which are the colour 
of the leaves, and in its few-flowered not many-flowered raceme. 



A lAst qf the Pboteaceje collected in South-western AustraUa by Mb. 
James Dbummond ; by Db. and Pbofessob C. F. Meisnek. 

[Previous to this list being printed, it was submitted to our friend Mr. 
Kippist, Librarian of the Linnean Society, who returned it with the 
accompanying remarks, which cannot fail to be acceptable to the pos- 
sessors of Mr. Drummond's Swan Eiver plants. " I have carefully com- 
pared it with the list kept by myself of Mr. Saunders's set, and find the 
numbers in general very correctly given, with the exception of two distinct 
series having been confounded under Collection lY., an error which 
Dr. Meisner evidently suspected, but had not the means of correcting. 
Of those marked lY. in his list, the higher Nos. (between 500 and 700) 
all belong to the earliest of the numbered collections, the only one of 
which the numbers are quoted in the first volume of * Plantae Preissi- 
anee.' The remaining Nos. (about 250-320) are aU that really belong 
to the fourth set. As a further means of distinguishing these, in case 
you should think it desirable to do so, I have taken the liberty of pre- 
fixing the date (1848) to those which I found marked in my list as 
belonging to the fourth collection. The remaining lY.'s may therefore 
be altered to I., and the sequence of the different series will then be 
correct. Should you think it worth while, before printing the list, to 
make this alteration, it will be necessary to distinguish by the addition 
of an asterisk, or in some other way, the unnumbered series, Meisner's 
Cpllection I." — The date (1848) is here added, as suggested by Mr. 
Kippist. — Ed.] 



IV. 568. „ divaricata, X. BrJ mppl. (P. iniri- 

cala, Liudl.) 
„ colorata, MeUn. (Gilbert, n. 155.) 

II. 297. „ diveraifolia,^.5r./ (GUbert, n. 139) 

IV. 263. „ carduacea, Meun. MSS. 

I. ; IV. 566. „ biloba, B. Br. ! mppl. 

; III. 244; IV. 671. „ heterophyUa, Li^l. 

IV. 567. „ propinqua, Ji. 5r. .' »«j^i. 

IV. 576. „ trifida, ^. Br. ./ 

„ squamata, B.. Br. ! (P. Cuniiingha- 

mil, a, MeisTi.) 
IV. 565. „ striata, It. Br. f wppl. (Gilbert, sine 

no.) 
1. ; IV. 575. „ macrostaebya. R. Br. ! iuppl. 

II, 298. „ Sliuttleworthiana, Meis^i. 

IV. 263. laopogoQ scabriusculus, Mmn. MSS. 
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I. Isopogon petrophiloides, R, Br, I suppl. 





I. 


II 


teretifolius,22.-Br. / fi,comigeru9^'Ldl, \ 
(Gilbert, n. 300.) 


I. ; IV. 


560, 573. 


» 


divergens, R. Br, ! suppl, (Gilbert, 
n. 306.) 


I. 


J IV. 574. 


II 


asper, R, Br,/ suppl, (/. scaber, Ldl. ! 
uon Meisn.) 


I. ; n. 295 


; III. 247. 


II 


formosus, R, Br, / (Gilbert, n. 61.) 


IV. 


563, 564. 


II 


roseas, lAndlJ Boi, Reg, 1842. Miso. 
n. ST,{P,8ca6er, Meisn. Bot. Mag. 
t.4037.nonLiudl.) 




V. 399. 


II 


villosus, Meim, MSS, 




III. 246. 


11 


tripartitus, R, Br, / suppl. 




III. 245. 


II 


Baxteri, R. Br, I suppl. 




V. 397. 


II 


latifolius, R, Br, 1 suppl. 




V. 398. 


II 


Protea, Meim. MSS, 




II. 294. 


II 


attenuatus, R. Br, / 


I. 


; IV. 559. 


II 


sphffirocephalus, Lindl, / (Gilbert.) 




lU. 243. 


II 


undnatus, R, Br, / auppl. 


a. III. 249 ; 


^.V.395. 


II 


spatbulatas, R, Br, / var. a et fi. 




V. 396. 


II 


bnxifolius, R, Br. 




IV. 265. 


Adenanthos linearis, Meim, MSS. 


I. 


; IV. 591. 


II 


barbigera, Lindl, / 




IV. 592. 


II 


obovata, ZMU, / 




IV. 264. 


II 


venosa, Meisn. MSS, 


ill. 245, 254. 


II 


cuneata, LaMU. 


• 


IT. 301. 


11 


Meisneri, Lehm, 




m. 253. 


II 


procnmbens, Meim. 




ni. 255. 


19 


sericea, Labill. 




IV. 266. 


II 


yelutina, Meim. MSS, 




TV. 593. 


II 


Drummondii, Meim. 




I. 


II 


apiculata, R. Br. auppl (Gilbert, 
n.7.) 




111. 256. 


II 


^wagenByMeim,, p, simplicifolia. 




V. 400. 


II 


armata, Meim, MSS, 




m. 258. 


Synaphea favosa, E, Br, 




II. 303. 


II 


dilat^ta, R. Br, (Gilbert, n. 179.) 




m. 259. 


II 


Dnimmondii, Meim. MSS. 







11. 806. 




I. 


IV. 683. 
I. 
IV. 683. 
IV. 580. 
IV. 678. 


II. 308 


IV. 679. 






I. 




I. 


IV. 681. 






II. 307. 






U. 311. 






III. 260. 






III. 351. 


.309 


31 


; V. 403. 



(1848) IV. 271. Frnnklandm fucifolia, R. Br. ! 



polycephniatn, Meim. 

densiflorum, Jdndl. ! 
BCerosum, lAndl. I 
omtEimni, Mmn, 
diaticlium, R, Br. 
fdifolium, Meim. 
incurvum, Lindl.l (Gilbert, n. 

70.) 
brachyphjllum, lAndl. I 
Skechadis, Endl. 
canalioulatum, Meim. 
teretifolinm, M. Br. 
petiolare, .fi. Br. mppl. 
capitatum, R. Br. 
flcxuosuto, R. Br. suppl. 
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(1848) lY. 275. Persoonia hakeeeformis, Meun. MSS. 

I. ; TV. 598. „ macrostachya, IdndL ! 

(1848) IV. 276. „ scoparia, Meisn. M88. 

rn. 260. „ microcarpa, R, Br, t 

TV. 597. „ Fraseri, R, Br. 1 mppL 

„ juniperina, LabiU, I (Gann, n. 869, 
537, 1238.) 
(1848) IV. 274. ,. sulcata, Meim. MS8. 
I. ; rV. 596. „ quinquenervis, ffook, 

(1848) IV. 272. „ tortifolia, Meim. M88. 
(1848) IV. 273. „ rudis, Meim. MS8. 

„ (jhmnii. Hook. fit. Qunn, n. 870, 
1237. MUlig(m,n.lSS. 
I. ; (1848) IV. 277. „ Laureola, Lindl. 

I. „ longifolia, i2. ^. (P. DrummondU, 

Lindl. !) Gilbert^ n. 1. 
V. Suppl. n. 5. „ trinervis, Meim. M88. 

V. 403. „ dillwynioides, Meim. M88, 

Gbevillea (inclus. Anadenia et Ckmogyne, E. Br., et Man- 

glena, Endl. P) 
I. Grevillea (Anad.) tenuiflora, lAndl. 

„ (Anad.) pulchella, R. Br. ! (Gilbert, 
sine no.) 
I.; rV. 613. „ (Anad.) flexuosa, XtnJ^. / 
I. ; n. 313. „ (Anad.) Synaphese, R. Br. Meim. 

{Anad. gracilis, Lindl. I) 
I. ; rV. 619. „ (Anad.) quercifolia, R. Br. suppL 

Meim. (An. brachyantha^ Lindl. !) 
Gilbert, sine no. 
I. „ (Anad.) monticola, Meisn. PL Preiss. 

V. 2. p. 259. (An. Aqutfoliayhdl.) 

II. 315, 323 5 rV. 624. „ (Conog.) bitemata, Meim. 

n. 321. „ (Conog.) brevicuspis, Meim. 

II. 299 ; ni. 266. „ (Conog.) Shuttleworthiana, Meisn. 

III. 265. „ (Conog.) biformis, Meim. 

III. 268. „ (Conog.) leptobotrys, Meim. 

III. 300 ; V. Suppl. n. 8. „ (Conog.) petropliiloides, Meisn. 

(1848) IV. 279. „ (Conog.) polybotrya, Meim, M88. 
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crithmifolia, S. Br. I 

Preisslii Meisn. 

clieQopliyUa, Mettn. MSS. 

Hiigelii, Meitn. 

cirsiifolia, Meim. 

Lindleyaaa, Meun. (0. Wiliomi, A. 

Cunn. 1) 
tripartita, Meim. MSS. 
bipinnatifida, R. Br. 
acabra, Meim. 
CandoUeana, Meim. 
pinifolia, Meisn. MSS. 
oxystigma, Mmn. {Hakea pilul\fera- 

Lindl. !) 
umbellulata, Meim. 
occidentalis, R. Br. ! 
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II. 322. Grevillea brachystylis, Meisn, 
II. 327 ; IV. 335. „ Drummondii, Meisn. 

,, australis, R, Br, Qunn, n, 534, 730, 
1260, 199, 535, 1240. 
II. 325, 326. „ hakeoides, Meisn, 
(1848) IV. 278. „ obtusifoUa, Meim. MSS. 

tenuifolia, E. Br. I Ounn, n, 534. 
scabrella, Meim. MSS, if'^ra«r, 134. 
lanigera, J, Cunn, / a et /3, M* Arthur, 
n, 135, 136, 137, 139, 140, hb, 
lAndl, ! 
glabella, R, Br.suppl, MitcheU^Exped, 

1836, n, 199, hb, Lindl, ! 
nutans, Meim, MSS, MitcheU, Exped, 

1836, n, 219 ! hb. Lindl, ! 
capitellata, Meisn, MSS, (G, djffusa^ 
A. Cunn. ! non Sieb.) 
„ Seymourise, Sweet, M* Arthur, n, 214, 
hh. Lindl. ! 
arenaria, R, Br, ! M^ Arthur, n, 133. 
alpestris, Meisn, MSS, MitcheU, 
Exped. 1836. 
„ ^. helianthemifolia, Meisn, Port 

Philip, Latrobe, 
„ Aquifolium, Lindl, ! MitchelV s Exped, 
1835, n, 194, 233, 232. /9, ib. n, 
244, hb, Lindl, I 
„ dumetorum, Meisn, MSS, MitcheWs 
Exped, ISSb, R, Cunningham, n, 
210 \hb, ffeward, 
V. 405. „ Lemanniana, Meisn. MSS. 

„ callipteris, Meisn. MSS, ( G, Bryandri, 

A. Cunn. ! non E. Br.) 
„ Wickhamii, Meisn, MSS, (Captain 
Wickham, Exped. of the Beagle, 
1839. Herb. A. Cunningham ! — 
Aff. G. angulatcB, E. Br.) 
{To be continued.) 
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8 or 10 feet Iiigh, having & soft yet somewliat woody stem, like some 

of the large species of Echium. It has showy light blue flowers, and 
the mouth of the corolla ia closed by a remarkable caljptra-like cover- 
ing, rising from the back of the anthers, consisting of five pieces 
spirally twisted ; the lower portions of these pieces are connected by 
closely interlaced fibres or cilia. Eventually the style and stigma rise 
above the spiral calyptra, forcing a passage through it. But among 
the most remarkable of my plants is a new leafless genus, belonging 
to BiUeniace/B, having the general habits and appearance of BavUtia 
jnncea, while the blossoms themselves are like those of Candollea, and 
have seven stamens ; the filnments free, but the anthers united into a 
tube. Two climbing plants struck me as being curious : one has 
brownish-green flowers, shaped like a small Ciematu; there are eight 
stamens, the four sepals are permanent, forming a kind of wings to aid 
the dispersion of the seeds. It probably belongs to Stipindaceee. But 
(o nic the most leinarkable of all the plants I found is a small dcci- 
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duous tree, with a oompact rounded top, the branches spreading in all 
directions, having a trunk a foot in diameter : it perhaps belongs to 
the Acermea, Its peculiarity consists in the varied states of the foliage 
in different individuals. In some the plants were in full foliage, and 
just beginning to blossom ; in some they were just bursting into leaf; 
while others were quite destitute of leaves, the foliage having fallen on 
the ground beneath. All these were within a short distance of each 
other, and I could see no cause for so striking a difference among 
them. My collection contains seven new Banknas, but the allied genus 
Dryandra is by no means so plentiful in the north. I reckon, however, 
three new BrycmdroB; all small species, but of the Banknas two form 
trees, with a trunk from 13 to 18 inches in diameter. One of these 
arborescent species has globose heads of flowers of a metallic green 
colour, and its follicles clothed with white waxy warts ; the other has 
leaves like a pine. 

" I could have procured many more plants in the north, but for the 
character of the natives, who were so troublesome that I could only 
make excursions armed with a double-barrelled gun, and in company 
with mounted police. Both myself and my son John, who is at the 
head of the police here, had several narrow escapes with our lives. At 
one time there were two hundred natives invited to the feast they in- 
tended to make on our bodies after they should have killed him and 
me ; but providentially they did not succeed in their murderous de- 
signs upon either of us." 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



HooK£B, Joseph Dalton : Flora of New Zealand ; beinff the 
second Portion of the 'Botany of the Antaectic Voyage.' 
Published under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. Part I., 4to. 20 Plates. London : Eeeve and Co. 
In bringing out the present valuable work, Dr. Hooker is only ful- 
filling a pledge given to Grovernment and to the public on his return 
from the Antarctic Discovery Voyage, viz., that he would publish the 
Flora of three respective regions visited during that circumnavigation. 



WiGUT : Icones Plantarum India Orientalts. 4 thick 4to volumes, and 
1 Fhsc. of Vol, V. 1762 plates. Madras. 
Ill ]840, in the second volume of the 'Journal of Botany,' p. 175, 
we noticed the first five numbers of tliia work, and at the same time 
detailed at length the great difRcuhies attending the preparing the 
|)lates, and especially lithographing them in India We then saul, " It 
is no small merit of this work, that the labour of printing the greater 
proportion of these plates has been undertaken by Dr Wight himself 
These plates are really excellent, especiallj those of the latter numbers " 
Excellent indeed they were, but fur infeiioi to those that ha\e since 
appeared ; in fact, tliosc in the last tuo vols may claim to lank along 
with those put forth by most 1 uropeau >irtists, and when wc cousidci 
their extreme ehcapiicss (nliout S^rf foi cath t|iuiilo plate is their price 
iu Indiii), we know not iuiy work that i.m ni, with it iii e\oeiition 
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The first part of Vol. V. is before us, terminating with tab. 1762 ! 
and containing 139 plates of Orchidacea ; so that in the course of the 
eleven or twelve years in which Dr. Wight has been engaged in its pub- 
lication, he has brought out scarcely fewer than 150 plates annually. 
These sometimes are copied from Eoxburgh's unpublished drawings, and 
occasionally from dried specimens, but generally from the living wild 
plant ; on their accuracy, therefore, we place every reliance, and indeed 
so anxious is Dr. Wight himself on this point, that he has in most cases^ 
perhaps in every case, detected the error and corrected it in the accom- 
panying short descriptions. From the artist not understanding English, 
far less Latin, we have frequently the names on the plates at variance 
with those in the letterpress ; this however is a venial error, which 
any one may correct for himself. 

It may not be uninteresting here to notice the principal families 
iUustrated by Dr. Wight, To BaUaminacea 24 plates are devoted ; to 
LeguminostBf 153 ; to Myrtacea^ 73 ; Ridtiacea, 80 ; Composite, 83 ; to 
the genus Utricularia, 23, and of the Indian species there is a mono- 
graph in his ' Illustrations of Indian Botany,' vol. ii. p. 134. To the 
Apocynacea 64 plates are given; to the curious but dif^cvliAsclepiadacea 
no less than 72 ; to Convolvulacea, 44. In Scropliulanacea we find 26 ; 
LabiaUSy 40 ; Ferbenaceaj 32 ; in the difBicult Acanthacea, no fewer 
than 111 ; Amaranthacea are illustrated by 21 plates ; Urticacea, in- 
cluding Morea, by 61 ; the Aracea, by 42 ; and the Orchidacea, an 
order quite unintelligible to the great migority of botanists without 
accurate plates, by the great number of 171, almost one- tenth of the 
whole work hitherto published. 

Thus by the labours of one man, more plates illustrative of the flora 
of India have been published, than by all preceding writers taken conr 
jointly. It is true Eheede and Eumphius both published works of 
plates, and that many East Indian plants have been noticed by Plukenet^ 
but none of these can be depended on ; the drawings are often so dis- 
torted that they — ^witness the plates, or even the order to which they 
belong, of Eumphius — can only be made the subject of unfruitful 
guesses ; while the dissections, on which botanists chiefly rely, tend 
only to deceive. We therefore again congratulate the public on the 
appearance of this work, which we learn is to be completed by the fifth 
volume. 

We expected that the author himself might have been amongst us in 



nal properties; including deacriptions of recently discovered or im- 
perfectly known plants." With such a mass of information, pictorial 
and deacriptiTe, it is quite clear that the ' Illustrations ' of Dr. Wight 
are as indispensable as the ' Icones,' and its publication adds fresh 
laurels to his name. Already, following the arrangement of De Can- 
doUe, the author has reached to the IZiib Order, Saloadoracea. 



J>E Candolle : Prodromtu Syttematis Naturtdis Bsgni FsffetabUu. 
Part I. of Vol. XTTI. 
We are glad to learn thiit the first part of the 13th volume of this 
invaluable work, containing the Solmacea, hy Dunal, and the Flanla- 
ginea, by Deoaisne, has at length appeared. The weom^ part of Vol. 
XIII. (including five orders of Monochlamydeee), our readers are aware, 
was published in 1849. 
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Flobula Hongkongensis : (m Numeration of the Plants collected 
in the Island of Hong-Kong, by Major J. G. Champion, 95^^ Jteg,^ 
the determinations revised and the new species described by Geoboe 
Bentham, Esq. 

{Continued from p. 172.) ^ 

RuBiAGE^ (continued), 

10. 'MMssasadsL pubescens. Ait. — ^DC. Prodr. vol. iy. p. 371. ' 

Common in ravines, flowering in April and May. 

11. Musssenda 6ro«a, Champ., sp. n. ; foliis ovatis acuminatis glabris, 
stipulis profunde bifldis, corymbo laxe multifloro, lobis ealycinis 
linearibus tnbo vix aequalibos uno hinc inde maximo petiolato, co- 
rollse pilosulflB tubo elongato lobis latis acuminatis. — Caules et folia 
glabra ; haec fere M, pubescentis, margine tamen ssepe eroso-crispula. 
Stipula latiores et ssepius minus diyisse, caducse. Corymbi ampli, 
trichotomi, teiminales, ramis primariis elongatis, ultimis abbrenatis, 
floribus sessOibus. Calyx glaber, lobis vit linea longioribus; lobi 
bracteseformes (v. bracteee adnatee) in coiymbo pauci, ovato-orbicu- 
lares, S-3-pollicares. Corolla tubus 9-10 lin. longus, basi glaber 
et tenuis, supeme dilatatus et pilis pauds adpresse pubescens, intus 
supeme parce pilosus, fauce viUis fere clausa ; lobi 2 lin. lati, bre- 
viter acuminati, supra papillosi. Stamina supra medium tubi in- 
serts, inclusa, filamentis brevibus, antheris linearibus. Placenta sti- 
pitatse, ovulis numerosissimis. 
Happy Valley. Eeadily distinguished from M, pubescens by the size 

of the corolla and the shape of its divisions. 

12. Gardenia^/KoWe^, Linn. 

Abundant in a ravine on Mount Gough, also Mount Victoria, and 
other localities. 

13. !fiandia dumetorum. Lam. — ^DC. Prodr. vol. iv. p. 385. — var. ? 
parviflora. 

A single specimen from Little Hong-Kong. 

14. Bandia Sinensis, Eoem. et Schult. ? — Hook, et Arn. Bot. Beech, 
p. 191. 

Little Hong-Kong. The specimen is a smaU one, with the flowers 
scarcely open, and is most probably the same species as the one con- 
sidered by Hooker arid Amott to be the Oxyceros Sinensis of Loureiro, 
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From the top of Victoria Peak. Allied in habit on tlie one hand to 
the DipIo»pora vtridiflora, on the other to Cuming's n. 1514, from the 
Philippine Island's, which is an undoubted Randia. Another single 
specimen in Miyor Champion's own herbarium, from the Happy Valley 
woods, also with white fruit, but with longer, membranous, acuminate 
leaves, may prove to be a distinct species. 

17- Bandia? canUdoidea, Champ., sp. n, ; glabra, inermia, foliis ob- 
longis acuminatia, cymis subaeasilibus asjllaribua B-7-floris, pedi- 
cellis calyce paulo longioribus, calycia limbo campantilato breviter 
5-deiitalo tubo corollse dimidio breviore, corollte laciniia oblongis 
acutis reflexis tubo suo paulo brevioribus.^ — Ramuli novelli compres- 
aiuaculi, demum teretea. Stipules latat, acuta), linea paulo lougiores, 
deciduEC. FeiioU 3-4 lin. longi. Folia 3-4-pollicari, basi acutius- 
cula. Pedunculi communes vix lineara longi, ramis raro 3 lin. longis. 
Bracieie squamceformes, in cupulara parvam connattc. PedicelH 3-4 
lin. longi. Calyx campanulatus, glaber, pBite adnata vis lineam 
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longa, limbo 2-lmeari, dentibus insequalibus, omnibus tamen parte 
integra pluries brevioribus. Corolla tubus 4 lin. longus, crassius- 
culus, extus glaber, intus sub fauce pilosus ; limbi lacinise glabrae, 
sestivatione contortse. Stamina ad faucem inserta. Stylus exsertus, 
apice clavatus, lobis erectis (v. demum patentibus ?). Discus epigynus 
pulviniformis. Ovarium camosum, biloculare, placentis tenuibus, 
ovulis plurimis, nonnulHs etiam sub anthesi minimis abortivis. Bacca 
3-4 lin. diametro. Semina in quoque loculo 1-4, angulata, pulpa 
tenui intermixta. 

Abundant in ravines of Victoria Peak, flowering about April. The 
angular seeds are more like those of some species of Stylocoryne^ and 
in my specimen the lobes of the style are scarcely separated, but they 
are in fact distinct and considerably dilated, and the inflorescence is 
rather that of Randia than of Stylocoryne, 

is. Diplospora viridiflora^ DC, Prodr. vol. iv. p. 477. 
A common shrub on Victoria Peak. Bark reddish-brown or ashy. 
Leaves very variable in size, from 2 to 4 or 5 inches. Flowers straw- 
coloured. Pruit, ripe iu October, reddish, the size of a pea, with one 
or two seeds in each ceU. In April, 1849, after heavy rains. Major 
Champion found shrubs with six to ten flowers in each cyme or fascicle, 
and each corolla 4^ lines in diameter ; at other times the flowers are 
fewer in number, and scarcely 3^ lines in diameter. The larger-leaved 
and smaller-flowered specimens are precisely similar to an original one 
of CantMum dubium, Lindl. {ZHplospora, DC.) from the Horticultural 
Society's Garden. I find, however, the ovules in each cell of the ovary 
to vary from two to three or four, with the addition, occasionally, of 
two or three small abortive ones. Major Champion in the fresh speci- 
mens observed about six in each cell. This brings the genus very near 
to some sections of Randia, of which it has much of the habit, and 
from which it differs chiefly in its tetramerous flowers. From Can- 
tMum, of which it has also in some respects the habit, it differs widely 
in the aestivation of the corolla and the structure of the ovary. 

19. Stylocoryne Wehera, A. Eich. — Wight et Am. Prodr. vol. i. 
p. 401. 

Happy Valley, scarce. 
20. Stylocoryne mollissima, Walp., Eep. vol. ii. p. 517. — Tola planta (,/ 
molliter pubescens. Stipula lanceolatae, 2-3 lin. longae. Folia 
ovata V. oblongo-ianceolata, acuminata, 3-5-poUicaria. Corymhus 



ovarioque 4-6-ineri3. — Samuli juniores ad nodos valde compreasi, 
demum teretes. Pubes brevisaima, SKpe rufescena. Stipulm cura 
aciimine Intitudine rami breviorea. Petioli 3-5-lineare3. Folia 
6-10 poll, longa, la— 2a poll, lata, subcoriacea, aupra oitidula, venia 
utrinque conapicuis, Fhrum fasciculi axillarea, aubsesailea, 3-5- 
flori, petiolis breviores. Calyx 1^ Un. longus, parte adnata brevis- 
aima, limbo auperue contracto, deiitibus brevibus ovatis recurvis 
margimbua incurvis. CoroUa acepius 5-6-mera intra calycem tetra- 
merum, rariasime (ex obs. cl. Championi in vivo) cum caljce iao- 
mera, tubo 3 lin. longo intua superne piloso ; lacinite tubo Eequi- 
longK, laiiceolatai, estus villoaiasinife, intua glabrae, acumine inflexo 
crasso, testivatione valvata. Ocarium aaepius 5-6-loculare, rariua 
4-locuIare, ovulis erectis. Biacw epigynus crassua. Slyli lobi t«t 
(juot ovarii loculi, linearea, breves. Drupa reoena globoaa, pubeacena, 
Cierulca, 5-6 liu. diametro, calycis limbo coronata, in aicco sulcato- 
lobula; pyreuis 5-6, rarius i, ovoidco-triquetria, duris, rugosis. 
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Wong-ny-Ohong Valley, Yictoria Peak, etc. Flowers in May and 
ripens its fruit in the middle of July. As a species it comes near in 
character to that of M. longtfoUu$ from Malacca, and to some of the 
Javanese ones very shortly described by Blnme, but is quite distinct 
from any with which I am acquainted. 

23. Guettardella Ckmeiuis, Champ., gen. nov. OMeitardearum, affine 
Ghteitardae et (Cornelia, 

Char, Gen, Guettabdblla. Cahfcii limbus profiinde 4-lobus, per- 
sistens. Corolla tubulosa, limbi laciniis 4 brevibus subpatentibus, 
SBstivatione leviter imbricata. Stamina sub fauce inserta, filamentis 
brevissimis. Ovarium 4-5-loculare, ovulis in quoque loculo solitanis 
ab apice pendulis oblongis. SiifluB apice 4~5-lobu8, lobis linearibus. 
Lrupa pyrems 4-5 duns monospermis. — FnUices foliis oppositis. 
Stipula utrinque solitariaB, integrae, acuminatse, dedduse. Pedunculi 
axillares apice triflori, floribus parvis bibracteolatis sessilibus, inter- 
medio alari, lateralibus ramos perbreves termiuantibus bractea sub- 
tensis. CoroUa extus tomentosse. — O, CMnenns, foliis oblongo- 
lanceolatis acuminatis subtus subsericeo-pubescentibus, calycis laci- 
niis subsequalibus tubo suo brevioribus*. — Frutex, ramulis novellis 
pube adpressa canescentibus rufescentibusve. Stipula latse, acutse, 
vix lineam longsB, cito deciduse. Folia 1-2-pollicaria, longe et acute 
acuminata, basi acuta, supra paroe hirtella v. glabra, subtus pills 
ddpressis sericeis canescentia, venis primariis pauds pinnatis subtus 
prominentibus, secundariis tenuibus, eleganter transversis, petiolo 
1-2 lin. longo. Pedwnculi 2-4 lin. longL Bractea laterales lineares, 
calycem subaequantes, bracteolse breviores. Calyx vix lineam lougus, 
tomentellus, lobis brevibus obtusis. Corolla 2 lin. longa, lobis brevis- 
siiois obtusis. Drupa ovoidea, pubesoens, 2 lin. longa, tetrapyrena. 
On Mount Gough and Mount Victoria; flowering in June. The 
genus is certainly nearly allied to Gnettarda, but the calyx, tetrame- 
rous flowers, aud inflorescence are rather those of Chom^Ha^ from which 
it differs in the number of carpels of the ovary and fruit being four or 
five instead of two only. 

* Cuming's n. 1827> from the Philippine Islands, is a second species, which may 
be thus chiffacterized : — 0. Fkilippinensis ; foliis ovali-ellipticis oblongisve brevitcr 
acominatis snbtus ramnlisque laxe hirtellis, calycis laciniis ineeqoalibus linearibus 
tubo longioribus. — Foliorum venee secundaria reticulata, ultimas tantum transversae. 
Pedunculi graciles, folia interdum subaequantes. Ovarium vidi 5-merum in flore 
4*mero. 



Seeveni, Wall. DC. 1. c. p. 519. — Gmmilia Reevedi, Hook, et Am. Bot. 
Beech, p. 193. 

Very common iu Ilong-Koog. Berries red when ripe. CertaiDly 
a congener with the numerous species of tte section Mapouria of 
Pggehotria, and veiy nearly allied to the common South American P. 
alba. It is indeed very doubtful whetlier any portion of Grumilia can 
be maintained as a genus distinct from Paychotria. 

28, Psychotria serpens, Linn. — DC. Prod. vol. iv. p. 519. — P. scan- 
dens, Hook, et Am, Bot. Beecli. p. 193. 

Common m Hong-Kong Bemes white. There appear to be two 
vanetie- one with the mflorescence less divided and the berries more 
succulent than the other, but possibly gathered in different states, and 
I cannot, irom the specimens before me, either from Hong-Kong or 
from the main land, detect any specific differences. 

29 Picdena/tfiirfa, Lmn.— DC, Prod. vol. iv. p. 471. 

llouul Victoria, fiorolla 6 lines long, white, with a slight tinge of 
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pink and curiously frosted ; the throat hairy with a deep pink spot in 
the shape of a star, the rays of which extend between the segments. 

30. Borreria diicohr, Bartl. — ^DC. Prod. vol. iv. p. 545 P 

31. Spermaooce hUpida, Linn. — ^DC. Prod. vol. iv. p. 555. 

32. Knoxia corymbosa, Willd. — W. et Am. Prod. vol. i. p. 439. 

Of the above three last species there are single specimens only, with- 
out the precise localities. 

In the recent numbers of Walpers' ' Annales Botanices Systematicee ' 
Mr. Hance has described two additional EuHacea* from Hong-Kong, 
Gardenia daphnoideSy Hance, which differs in inflorescence and in its 
tetramerous flowers from all Gardenia known to me, and Galium soro- 
rium, Hance, evidently very near to if not identical with some of the 
forms of the common G, Aparine, which is now found in almost every 
part of the globe visited by Europeans. 

{To be eonHnued,) 



Note on Tetbatheca ; by Dr. Asa Gray. 

In an article of some interest on the ' Organogenic de la Classe des 
Polygalinees,' in the 'Annales des Sciences Naturelles,' no. 6 for 1851, 
M. Payer states, that Mr. Brown characterized the two genera on which 
he founded his Order I^emandrea thus : — Tremandra, by the quinary 
symmetry of the flower, the uniovulate cells of the ovaiy, and the de- 
hiscence of the anthers at the summit by a pore ; Tetratheca by its 
quaternary symmetry, biovulate cells of the ovary, and the stamens 
opening at the extremity of the tube. And he proceeds to remark, that 
the first and third of these characters are of no value, and that the 
second " repose sur une erreur" 

That Mr. Brown should commit a mistake of this kind is so unlikely 
that it naturally calls attention to the statement, especially as the 
authority of Mr. Steetz, who has attentively studied this small group, is 

* The preceding numbers of vol. ii. of WaLpers' ' Annales ' reached this country after 
the publication of the preyious portions of the present Morula. They contain diagnoses 
of several Hong-Kong plants considered by Mr. Hance as new. Some, however, 
appear to be old species, which the want of means of comparison in herbaria has 
prevented him from recognizing ; others will be found to be identical with some of 
the new species described in this Morula under other names. There are a few how- 
ever, which, judging from the characters given, I do not at all recognize in the col- 
lections before me. 



amined. In T. eriaejblta, and some otlier Bpecies, the ovules are un- 
doubtedly solitary. 
Cembridge Umv., MBssaoh, U.S.A., May, 18B2. 



Ok tie CftMPHOK-TREE of Borneo and Sumatra, DeyobalanoPS Cah- 
p[ioitA, CoMr.; by Sir W. J. Hooker, D.C.L,, F.E.A, and L,8. 
(Tab. Vn. and VIII.) 
" BoTDea here cipanda her ample breast, 
Bj Nsture'e hand in woods of Camphire drest ; 
The precions liquid weeping from the trees. 
Glows warm viith health, the balsom of diaeaM." 

Camoens' laaiad, tratul. hy Mictle. 
After the admirable account of the LryoSklanops, given by Dr. and 
Professor De Vriese in the ' Nederlandacb Kruidkundig Archiff,' vol. 
iii. p. 1, (most kindly translated into English and condensed by the 
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accomplished daughter of that gentleman, Mademoiselle De Vriese, for 
this Journal : see p. 33 of our present volume,) any further notice 
might seem superfluous ; but, while the memoir now alluded to was 
printing for this Journal, we had the great satisfaction of receiving 
from James Motley, Esq., of Borneo, specimens of the rare plant itself 
(though only in fruit), and a noble sample of the trunk, laid open, 
with the crystals in situ, together with the camphor and oil in different 
states, and some notes on the locality and conmiercial value of the 
camphor. This valuable series of preparations is deposited in the 
Museum of Economic Botany of the Eoyal Gardens of Kew, and I am 
desirous now of laying some of the particulars communicated by Mr. 
Motley before the public in the pages of our Miscellany, as a little 
supplement to the very full memoir above alluded to. 

" I have the pleasure of sending you," writes Mr. Motley from La- 
buan, May 13, 1851, " what I hope will be a novelty for your museum, 
a specimen of the ' Kassur Baras * or Camphor of the Dryobalanops 
in the wood. The specimen is part of a tree cut down here the other 
day, in clearing the ground for some of my colliery operations ; it ex- 
hibits well the way in which the camphor is deposited from the so- 
called camphor-oil, which filled the hollow of the tree. We saved about 
five gallons of it and much was lost. I enclose a bottle of it in the 
same case, also a small phial of the white resin, yielded by the wounded 
bark of the Uving tree in small quantities only ; unlike the Shoreas and 
other allied trees, which are, when old, frequently covered for some feet 
from the ground with a crust of resin. The little packet of seeds of 
an Jlbrus, or something of the sort, is always used by the natives to 
preserve the camphor, a few being placed in every packet ; their sup- 
posed influence is of a magical nature, preventing, as it is said, the 
spirit of the camphor from flying away ; it is usually packed in quanti- 
ties of about a quarter of a pound in the leaf of some flabelliform palm, 
which I have not yet seen growing, and of which I cannot at the 
moment procure a sample. The specimen sent is valuable only from 
its being in dtu, for as the drug is principally procured on the high 
mountains in the interior of Borneo, 1 have been unable to obtain such 
a sample of the fine white crystals, which are the most valuable in com- 
merce, being just now, when cleaned and picked, worth about thirty 
dollars per catty, or about £4 1B«. per lb. The present sample would be 
of much less value. It is sent only to China, where it is much valued, 
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heal without a tedious aore. The timber of the Dryobalatiops is very 
hard, denae, and difficult to work with a plane, is of a reddish hue 
when first cut and very fragrant, but changing to a light brown; it 
bends readily, and is preferred by the Malays to all other woods for 
planking tbeir boats. Upon some of the hills in Labuan, Camphor- 
trees form at least half the jungle ; but the drug is rarely met with 
on this island, and, where most common, not oue tree iu twenty yields 
any ; hardly a tree of any size, however, is to be seen, which has 
not been tried by cutting a hole in the side of the trunk. They are 
the noblest trees, not merely of our jungle, but the handsomest I 
ever saw ; the trunk being very tall, round, and straight, furnished 
with huge buttresses at the base, and covered with a light brown, 
smooth, scaling bark ; the head dense, well formed, and large for a 
jungle tree, the leaves very rigid and bright, and of a good dark 
green, and the fragrance of the beautiful white flowers most delicious. 
The fruit, though smcUing most powerfully of spirits of turpentine. 
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is greedily eaten by a small parroquet, of which I have sent home a 
specimen to Mr. Lewis Dillwyn of Swansea. I have observed that the 
leaves immersed in water very soon tinge it blue. The largest tree I 
have yet seen here was a Bryohalanops, The following were its di- 
mensions : — 

Height from the ground to the top of the buttresses . . 25 ft. 

Girth at the root, following the buttresses in and out . . 333 

Girth above the buttresses 8^ 

From gi'ound to first branch 92 

From ground to highest twigs 130 

I have seen several higher trees, indeed I cut one 152 feet without a 
branch, but not one looking so huge as this, from the enormous size of 
its buttresses, which were like a great wall." 

Again, June 13th, 1851, Mr. Motley is so good as to write further 
from Labuan. — " Since, by the last opportunity, I wrote you an ac- 
count of the * Ka9&ur Bara%^ I have visited Borneo and have obtained 
some further information on the subject, and as I would not trouble 
you with a separate letter for such a trifle, I send it through my friend 
Mr. Lewis Dillwyn. The sample in the box sent, you must observe, 
is only prized so highly as 1 then stated when cleaned and picked. 
Very little would reach the highest value, though it is a very profitable 
kind to buy, having very little impurity mixed with it. It is bought 
from the natives by the Chinese merchants in this state, and it requires 
much judgment to buy it safely and to estimate by the eye the quan- 
tity of adulteration. To such an extent is this carried, that a Malay 
Nacoda of Borneo has the reputation of being able out of one catty 
of good camphor to manufacture sixteen catties which will pass 
muster with the inexperienced. When it comes into the hands of the 
merchants it is carefully washed; first with clean water to float the 
camphor away from the impurities, then with soap, and lastly with 
lime-juice and water ; the soap destroying and the acid restoring its 
lustre and transparency. It is then sifted into three sizes, after which 
every crystal is carefully picked over and scraped if necessary, to clean 
off every particle of dark matter. These qualities are worth, respec- 
tively, about 35, 25, and 20 dollars per catty; the dark-coloured and 
nearly opake pieces, which are all separated, are slightly pouuded and 
then again sorted to get out all that it is possible to procure, and the 



landache Natie naar Oost-Tndie, 1595-7," — bnt, as will be seen bj 
tlie quotation \vliich liends this article, it was eyidently known in the 
time of the great poet and traveller Camoens, who died in 1579 and 
whose ' Lusiad ' was published in 1572. 

Our representation of tjie appearance of the crystals of resin of the 
natural size, Tab. VIII. fig. 1, is taken from a portion of the block sent 
by Mr. Motley (the entire piece of wood with crystals in the clefts is 
1^ foot long by 10 inches broad) ; and at fig. 2, a portion slightly 
magnified : — but it will be observed that these are only intended to 
exhibit what they appear to the eye of the artist. Samples of crystals 
were sent for investigation, through the kindness of Dr. Percy, to 
II. J. Brooke, Esq., who writes to me — " I have lately received from 
Dr. Percy some crystals and fragments of a yellowish gum or resin, 
whicli I examined and measured and then transmitted to Cambridge 
to ProfcHsor MQler ; and T now enclose n figure or projection of the 
cri sUllinc foim as it would ap|ieiir to an observer looking pcrpendieu- 
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larly down upon it, if the faces were perfect and symmetrical*. But 
the crystals are very far from being symmetrically formed, and from 
this circumstance the true form is not apparent, and it has been ascer- 
tained by measurement of the angles." 

" The crystals of mellite are modifications of a square prism, while 
those of this new gum are modifications of a rectanffular prism." 

" I think that crystals of a red gum have been found in Brazil wood, 
but I do not know their form. — Professor Miller remembers having 
seen the name of Borneo camphor in Frankenheim's 'System der 
Ejystalle.' — I think it right to communicate to you all I can relative 
to this interesting substance." H, J. B. 

For the description of the genus and species of this tree I have 
only to refer back to p. 36 et seg. : the original paper is accompanied 
by an excellent figure (though there also perfect flowers are wanting), 
on foHo size, and I should hardly have desired to publish one from 
our own specimens could I have flattered myself that the valuable 
scientific journal in which De Vriese's paper has appeared had the 
circulation in our country which its merits deserve. Our fruit, not 
quite mature, but well preserved in alcohol, exhibits some slight dif- 
ferences from that of De Vriese. We find a nut, rather than a " three- 
valved capsule;" at least none of the pericarps of our specimen exhibits 
sutures or lines indicating dehiscence. In the forward state of our 
fruit we find one perfect large seed and five abortive ovules near its 
summit, all pendulous. Mr. Bentham, who kindly examined a fruit 
and compared it with the drawing, would define it thus : — " From an 
examination of the fruit it would appear to me evident that the ovary 
was three-celled, with two ovules in each cell collaterally affixed to the 
central axis and pendulum. As the fruit swells one ovule alone is 
enlarged so as to occupy the whole of the cavity, the dissepiments 
detach themselves from the sides, and, without growing, remain with 
the axis enclosed within the vertical groove of the seed, so as scarcely 
to be distinguishable from the testa ; and the seed, as in many Ola- 

* This figure or projection is copied at our Tab. YIII. fig. 3. It was accompanied 
by the following notes : — " The primary form a right rectangular prism. The actual 
figure corresponds to the right rhombic prism of Haiiy. There are other faces not 
yet investigated. — Angles between normals to the faces : m m' 77 46 ; m r 62 40 ; 
ms42 27; rr'44 45; rr"56 20: 88'102; s s" 37 28. These are supplements 
to the angles usually given.'' {" The figure has been drawn and the angles computed 
by Professor MiUer."— ^. /. Brooke.) 



At one of the last meetings of the Koyal Bavarian Academy of Sci- 
ences at Munich, a very remarkable species of Begonia was exhibited 
by Professor von Martins, having this extraordinary peculiarity, that it 
produces from the stem, branches, and petioles, innumerable leaflets, 
which, on being detached and placed on moist ground, produce roots 
and perfect plants. In order to mark this singular property, the Pro- 
fessor calls the species B. phyllomamaca, — being possessed by fikytlo- 
mania. It stands nearest to 3. papulosa and incarnata; and the fol- 
lowing detailed diagnosis embraces its essential peculiarities : — 
Betfoiiia pAt/lloMiamaca (in serie "foliis semicordatis vel iniequaliter cor- 
datis"); caulescens, erecta ; caule ramisque leviter scabriuscuiis pas- 
sim folia succedanea parvula innumera proraentibus ; foliis (ultra 5-6 
unc.) oblique dimidiate- cordatis ovato-oblongis acuminatis (pra;ter 
ncrvos venasqne subtus parce albo-pilosos) glabris crassiusculia du- 
plicato-inasqualiter dentatis piioso-oiliatis, petiolis tcretibus scabrius- 

• \Vc ore uuable fo name its native tounfry.— En, 
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culis passim longe pilosis ; stipulis internodia novella superantibus 
oblonge lanceolatis cuspidatis marcescentibus ; panicula $ subco- 
rymbosa, (J parciore; pedunculo communi et partialibus primariis 
caninculis filiformibus irregulariter scabris, secundariis glabris roseo- 
puipureis, bracteis ovatis obtasiusculis brevibus (oppositis) ; stylis 
longiusculis flavis, stigmatibus aureis ; alis capsulse roseo-purpurese 
omnibus insequalibus rotundato-obtusis, latissimsl mediam latitudine 
duplo excedente ; petalis oblongis ; antheris (quas vidi) cassis, i. e, 
poUine destitutis. 

The development of the leaflets, which sometimes cover the plant to 
the amount of a thousand, is analogous to that of the scales on the 
petioles of a Fern. On the margin and apex of these leaflets, which at 
first are hair^sikapedy cells are produced, single or united into groupes 
(3-6), often gland-like, and filled with a yellowish juice. One common 
cell often envelopes one of these little groupes, and afterwards peels off. 
The whole process seems to have the greatest analogy with the forma- 
tion of leaves on the petioles of Eems (e, g, Aaplenium fecundum or 
Fol^podium effiAmm), 



A lAst of the Pboteage^ collected in South-western Australia by Mb. 
James D&ummond ; by Db. and Pbofbssob C. F. MeisNer. 

(Continued from p, 187.) 

11.329.; (1848)IV.287. Hakea platysperma, Hook, / 

(1848) IV. 288. ,i recurva, Meisn. MS8. 

», pugioniformis, Cav. Gunn, ». 731. 

III. 273.; Y.Suppl.n.l7. „ Lehmanniana, Meim. 

(1848) IV. 290. „ rugosa, B. Br. ? 

„ epiglottis, Z«*t7Z. / Omn, 1235 ! et? 729. 

„ Milligani, Meim, MSB. Milligan, ». 7 3 7 • 

V. 412. „ nodosa, B. Br. Gilbert, sine no, 

V. Suppl. n. 15. „ subsulcata, Meisn. 

II. 331. „ flexilis, B. Br. ? 

V. Suppl. n. 13. „ leucoptera, B. Br. ? 

V. Suppl. n. 14. „ tephrosperma, B, Brt suppl. ? 

11.329,330. „ obUqua, jB. J?r. ? 

„ lissosperma, B. Br. Ounn, n.S^^et?210, 



1.; IV. (JLU. 



I. 

I.; IV. 612. 

ni. 278. 

II. S34. 

I.; IV. 613. 

III. 277. 
III. 279. 

III. 280. 

IV. 611. 

rv. 300. 

(1848) IV. 393. 
V.413. 
IV. 606. 



ampJexicaulis, «. St. (U. tr^urmia, 

Lindl. !) 
glabella, {R. Br.) Meim. MSS. 
a. glabella, B. Br. »y>pl. 
$. denticiilata, S. Br. Kippl, 
prostrata, R. Br. 
ceratophylla, R. Br. 
uudulata, R. Br. {Anad^Hia hakeoid«s, 

Lindl. ! ) 
ambigua, Meian. 
repanda, R. Br. lappl. 
cucullata, B. Br. mppl. 
conohifolia, Hook. 
VicforiEe, Brumm. 
crassifolia, Meisn. 
Hookeriana, Meian. MSS. 
loranthifolia, Mekn. 



I 
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V. 409. Hakea obtusa, Meim. M88. 



V.410. 


)> 


oleifolia, E.Br. 


(1848)IV.294; Iir.274. 


» 


eucalyptoides, Meisn. 


I. ; IV. 609. 


»i 


cyclocarpa, LindL ! (Gilbert, sine no.) 


II. 333. 


f> 


falcata, B. Br, suppl, (Gilbert, sine no.) 


IV. 6C5. 


a 


Candolleana, Meim, 


IV. 603. 


a 


Leucadendron, Meisn. 


V.408. 


» 


trinervis, Meisn. M8S. 


I. 


»» 


stenocarpa, R, Br. suppl. 


IV. 604. 


>) 


marginata, R. Br. 


I. ; II. 332. 


>> 


costata, Meisn. (Gilbert, n. 59.) 


I. ; III. 276. 


}> 


ruscifolia, Labill. 


IV. 608. 


)» 


myrioides, Meisn. 


IV. 607. 


i> 


petiolaris, Meisn. 


IIT.275.;V.Suppl.n.l8. 


» 


miiltilineata, Meisn. 


V. Suppl.n. 7. 


a 


n. sp. (nil nisi fruct. vidi in Herb. Lem. 


III. 261. 


Lambertia uniflora, R, Br, ! 


II. 312. 


a 


rariflora, Meisn. 


IV. 594. 


t> 


inermis, R. Br. ! (L, Drummondii, 
Gardn.) 


III. 264. 


>» 


ericifolia, R. Br. ! suppl. 


I.;iV.595. 


i» 


multiflora, Lindl. ! 


III. 263. 


ti 


echinata, R, Br, / 


III. 262. 


«t 


ilidMia, Hook, 



1) 



IV. 616. Xylomelum occidentale, R. Br, suppl. 
V. Suppl. n. 7. „ 2Lii^^i\i<A\\im,Kipp,et Meisn. MSS, 

Orites Milligani, Meisn, MS8, Ins, Diemen oc- 
cid, Mr, Million, n, 739 ! fferb, 8oc, 
Idnn, Lond,) 
revoluta, R, Br, Gunn, ». 286. 
acicularis, R,Br, Ounn, n. 285. 
Telopea truncata, R, ! Br, Grfmn, ». 175. 
II. 338. Banksia pulchella, R, Br, 
I. ; II. 336, 337 ;' 
IV. 648, 649. 

III. 281. „ nutans, R. Br. 
HI. 282. „ Meisneri, Lehm, 
III. 283. „ occidentalis, jK. i?r.- 
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f „ sphsBrocarpa, R, Br, 



V. 41B. 


Brownii, Baxt. 


I. ; IV. 638, 639. Dryandra floribunda, R. Br. 


II. 344. 


3. cordata, Metsn. 


II. 339. 


prtemorsa, Meisn. 


V. 423. 


, 3, elongata, Meim. MSS. 


(1848) IV. 307. 


quercifolia, MeJ^n. JIfSS. 


III. 292, 


euneata, R. Br. 


I. 


armata, Jt. Br. {D. favosa. 


III. 296. 


Sem, R. Br. 


TV. 643. 


, stuppoaa, Lindi. ! 


V.420. 


oljtiisa, R. St. 


n. 34.1, etPIII. 295. 


concinna, R. Bt. suppl. 


I.; II. 840. 


carduacea, Lindl. ! 


(1848) IV. 315. 


Ilewardiana, Mmn. MSS. 


(1848) IV. 318. 


runcinata, Mekn. MSS. 


II. 343. 


foliolata, R. Br. suppl. 
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^ (1848) rV. 312. Dryandra pulchella, Meisn, MSS. 

(1848) IV. 317. „ elegans, Meim. MSS. 

III. 293. „ formosa, R. Br, 9u^L 

II. 342. „ squarrosa, R, Br. suppl. 

(1848) IV. 309. „ mutica, Meim.MSS. 

I. ; IV. 646. „ nobilis, Idndl. / 

(1848) IV. 310, 311. „ plumosa, R. Br. 

V. 418. „ Arctotidis, R, Br. auppl. 

I.; U. 346.; IV. 640-1-5. „ nivea, R. Br. (et IV. 313 ex parte.) 

rV. 313 (ex parte). „ Brownii, Meim. 

I. ; IV. 642. „ Fraseri, R. Br. suppl. 

(1848) IV. 308. „ cirsioides, Meim. MSS. 

(1848) IV. 314. „ horrida, Meim. MSS. 

II. 345. „ carlinoides, Meisn. 

V. Suppl. n. 19. „ speciosa, Meim. MSS. 

III.297-8; (1848)IV.316. „ cryptocephala, Meim. 

III. 294. ; V. 417. „ tenuifolia, R. Br. 

848) rV. 313. „ comosa, Meim. MSS. 

I. „ proteoides, Lindl. 

I. ; IV. 644. „ bipinnatifida, R. Br. mppl. 

III. 301. „ Preissii, Meim. 

IV. 320. „ nervosa, R. Br. 
111.299; V.418? 419? „ Drummondii, Meim. 

(1848) IV. 319. „ calophylla, R. Br. iuppl. 
III. 300. „ /3. acaulis, Meim. MSS. 
V. 423. „ pteridifolia, R. Br. /3. blechnifolia. 
I. „ pteridifoKa, R. Br. 

(1848) IV. 821. Hemiclidia Baxteri, R. Br. suppl. 

The above list is drawn up chiefly from the collections of E. J. Shut- 
tleworth, Esq., who, as one of the earliest subscribers to Drummond's 
plants, has received one of the completest sets. In a few instances 
only the plants of this set were found to bear different numbers from 
the same species in Dr. Lemann's set, which I carefuUy compared in 
1850. I am uncertain whether my denomination of the several col- 
lections is quite correct. What I have marked Collection I. was re- 
ceived about 1842 or 1843, and had no numbers to the specimens. 
In 1844 we received Collection II., containing Nos. from 300 to 
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inviting appearance. Like many similar localities, however, it is very 
productive, and, on account of its climate, by far richer than the vici- 
nity of Cape Town. Froieacetg are particularly abundant. The Protea 
cynaroideSy Linn., may be seen in the greatest perfection, producing 
heads frequently more than eight inches in diameter. It is, however, 
less frequent than its congener, the Protea grandifiora^ Thunb., which 
indeed is so common that it imparts a bluish hue to some places, and 
thus forms a peculiar feature in the landscape. The colonists call it 
Wagenboom, and employ its wood to make felloes, a purpose for 
which, on account of its toughness, it is admirably adapted. The 
Wagenboom is from eight to fourteen feet high, and supplies, like 
several other Proteacece, the principal fuel of Simon's Town. We can 
hardly reconcile ourselves with the idea that any one should be so in- 
considerate as to cut down plants which we esteem so highly, and on 
whose structure and cultivation so many learned treatises have been 
written. I must confess that when witnessing the proceeding for the 
first time my feelings were almost akin to those of the soldier in a cer- 
tain comedy, who, on entering France, discovers to his surprise that 
even the children speak French, a language which hitherto he had 
considered merely as an accomplishment of adults* 

I was much struck with the Myrica cordifolva^ Linn., which covers 
whole tracts of the downs, and appears at first sight to be about two 
or three feet high ; on a closer inspection, however, it becomes evident 
that what seems to be little bushes are only the branches of subterra- 
nean trees ! I succeeded in freeing several from the sand, — not a very 
difficult operation, — and found regular stems creeping a few inches 
below the surface, and attaining, in some instances, as much as sixty 
feet in length. The plant performs, therefore, the same office at the 
Cape as several Caricea in Northern Europe — that of keeping down 
the loose shifting sand. Another plant, which both man and nature 
have applied to the same purpose, is the Paarde Vygen {Mesembryan" 
ihemum edule, Linn.). On the road between Simon's Town and Wyn- 
berg whole acres are planted with it. The vernacular name of the 
latter, I may add, has occasionally been confounded with that of an 
allied species, the M, acinadforme, Linn. The plant called Hottentots' 
Vygen or Paarde Vygen (Hottentots' Fig or Horse-fig) is the M. 
edule, Linn., while that termed Zyre Vygen (Sour Fig) is the M. ad- 
naciforme, Linn., and not vice versa, as some authors have it. 



by pigs, is a fact that zoologists will have yet to explain. 

Oh tlie morning of the 10th of March I took a place ia the omni- 
bus, and passing through a sandy, dusty country, and the villages of 
Kalkbay, Wjnberg, and Drikoops, arrived after about three hours' ride 
at Cape Town. On inquiry I succeeded in finding the residence of my 
friend Mr. C. Zeyher, who was occupying a house which had formerly 
been inhabited by another bo f p t t D L Krauss. 

Mr. Zeyher's neighbour, also, M Rh d th eutle- 

man of interest to me, he bei g d ce d f th 1 b t i uthor 

of the ' Hortus Malabaricus d I m y h t th follow- 

ing day I was introduced to M ^ E ph f P rsoon. 

I became subsequently acquainted with 3?i. C. T. Lckloii, Mr. Zeyher's 
former partner, and Dr. L. Pappe, the author of the ' Florse Capensis 
Medicse Prodromus.' Dr. Pappe intends, I understand, to follow up 
his late work by an enumeration of the economic plants of the South 
African Flora. In cxeeHting this task he encountcii, however, many 
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difficulties ; — the want of assistance on the part of those from whom he 
had reason to expect it, the retrograding movements of the Botanic 
Garden, and various other obstacles ; but it is to be hoped that these 
impediments will not induce Dr. Pappe to abandon his design. At a 
time when the arts have arrived at such a state of perfection, and are 
ready to seize upon any new substance presented to them, works on 
economic botany cannot be valued too highly. The least hint on the 
part of a scientific explorer may lead to results which even the most 
sanguine could not have anticipated. 

During my stay at Cape Town I paid several visits to the Botanic 
Garden. This institution occupies a space of ground formerly known 
as the " Government Garden." Considering that it was only esta- 
blished a few years ago, and possesses limited pecuniary means, it has 
already made some progress, containing a good many plants, two 
little hothouses, and a library. It is now, however, retrograding, chiefly 
through the mismanagement of the Commissioners, a body of men who, 
with a few exceptions, seem to be quite incapable of exercising the su- 
preme direction, and who, by a series of measures, have brought not 
only ridicule upon themselves, but the whole institution. Those who 
coidd fully understand the nature and object of a Botanic Gturden were 
desirous that their power should be restricted, like that of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Porests in England, to the mere financial mat- 
ters, and a general control over the whole ; and that Mr. Zeyher should 
be charged with the chief direction. That such would have been by 
far the wisest plan, and that no one was better qualified to fill the post 
than he who has devoted twenty-eight years of his life to the Mora of 
Southern A&ica, requires no demonstration. But although Mr. Zeyher 
was attached, until lately, as botanist to the establishment, yet he was 
so situated that he could not attempt any alteration or improvement 
without meeting an ill-timed opposition both from the head-gardener 
and the commissioners. At last, to crown all their blunders, the ma- 
jority of the latter body passed a resolution that the garden could do 
without a botanist. Dr. Pappe, one of the board, was so indignant at 
this measure that he entered a protest, and instantly severed all ties 
with the institution. The Gtirden has thus lost two of its brightest 
ornaments ; and as the nimiber of subscribers is rapidly decreasing, and 
the want of funds is every day more experienced, it is evident that, 
unless the Government puts a stop to the proceedings by appointing 



near the Populut alba, there the Ntcotiana glauea m company with the 
Cypress of the Levant and the Caauariua of the Indian Archipelago ; 
all apparently growing as vigorously as in their native soil. 

It was nearly t«n o'clock when we reached the aummit. Most places 
generally fall short of the expectations formed of them, but never was 
I more disappointeil than with Tahle Mountain. During my travels 
I have visited several mountains far more deserving of reuown than 
this ; the Montana, or Galera de Chorcha, in Veraguas is certainly 
more regular, larger, and bolder in outline. The view of the town, the 
bay, and the island, however, and the surrounding flora, made up in 
some measure for the disappointment. Having taken our breakfast 
near a little fountain, we commenced ransacking the platform. The 
DimferruQinea, Swartz, was plentiful, but of the Ilericltelia axledis, 
B,. Br,, one of the rarest plants of the country, only a few specimens 
could be found, as some previous visitore, probably attracted by its 
lovely colour, had gathered a whole hunch, which they had left 
behind. 
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On descending a few hundred feet we came to a valley. There the 
Disa grandifiora, Linn., probably the iinest of all terrestrial Orchidea, 
grew in great perfection on the sides of rivulets, phices which during 
the wet season are entirely under water. We collected a sufficient num- 
ber of specimens, and continuing our ramble, met with the J'Jrica luiea, 
Linn., E, comuta, Koxb., E. glutinosa. Berg., Harteya tubaf^y Hook., 
a species of Bronra^ and many other interesting plants. Towards 
dusk our attention was attracted by a number of baboons, which were 
jumping with great dexterity from rock to rock, and chattering so loudly 
that their voice could be heard at a great distance. We descended 
on the opposite side to that we had come, in order to make a semi- 
circuit, and arrived at nine o'clock in Cape Town, tired, but highly 
pleased with our excursion. 

(7b he continued^ 
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The TAnnean Herbarium. 

[The following general remarks are abridged from " Anteckningar vid 
de Skandinamake Vdxtema in Linnda Herbarium, by C. Hartmann." 
(Notes on the Scandinavian plants in the Herbarium of Linneus.) 
Transactions of the Boyal Swedish Academy of Sciences for 1849 
(published 1851), p. 147.] 

The inconvenience of not possessing hitherto any details of the Lin- 
nean collections has been generally felt and acknowledged by the 
botanical world. Although a botanical author's views may be far 
better learnt from his writings than from his herbarium, which is not 
always, and since Linneus's time but rarely, arranged in conformity 
with the former ; yet it cannot be denied, that in all cases of doubt, 
and in the absence of satisfactory evidence as to the plant which an 
author had before him, or has reason for considering it in one light in 
preference to another, it is his herbarium which must come to our aid. 
This is precisely the case in respect to the writings and herbarium of 
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The Linnean collections and bbrarj ot books and manuscripts, which 
were purchased in Sweden and brought to England by the late Sir J. E. 
Smith, have since his death come into the possession of the Linnean 
Society of London, where they are preserved in their house in Soho 
S<|Uare ; tiie botanical and zoological portions being placed respectively 
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with the correspondiiig portions of the Society's other collections, and 
most of the books in the general library. Only a small numl)er of the 
books, consisting entirely of his own works and enriched by his manu- 
script annotations (not including, however, his academical disputations), 
together with all the Linnean manuscripts, are kept separately from 
the rest, and placed in the same room which contains his herbarium, 
together with Sir J. E. Smith's and the grand herbarium presented by 
the East India Company*. Externally the Linnean Herbarium is the 
least 'pretending among these collections. It still continues in the 
same three plain, green-painted presses, in which our great master 
had originally placed the specimens as they poured in from his grate- 
ful disciples from all parts of the world. They are five to six ells 
(Swed.) in height, exclusive of their stand f; each having two vertical 
rows or partitions. The only alteration that has been made, was per- 
emptorily called for by the change of locality from Upsala to London. 
In order to protect the specimens from soot and dust, everything that 
could be thought of has been done, and with a degree of solicitude 
which, while it evinces a just estimate of their great value, has served 
to keep them in a perfect state of preservation ; and this is the only 
point on which the herbarium differs from the state in which it was in 
Linneus's time. The doors of the presses have been made to fit more 
tightly by means of list, and the entire herbarium has been divided 
into about 700 packets, not above half an inch in diameter, each en- 
closed in a wrapper made of brown paper lined with cloth, and easily 
opened so as to admit of the specimens being taken out without injury. 
Near the cover of each wrapper is glued a label with the name and 
number of the genus or genera it contains written on it ; and two, 
sometimes three, such packets are bound together with green tape into 
one, of about an inch thick. On opening the presses, these packets are 
seen arranged in two upright rows, and here and there separated from 
each other by thin fixed boards. When it happens that a genus is 
numerous it is subdivided into several packets. Thus protected, the 
herbarium remains undisturbed in its old arrangement according to the 

* Dr. Hartmann explains in a note, that a very erroneoas idea is current in 
Sweden, to the effect that the Banksian collections are likewise in the Linnean So- 
ciety's possession. The real state of the case is so well known in this country that 
it is unnecessary to give the note in extenso. — ^Ed. 

t The exact height is 7 feet 6 inches ; the stand, which they have in common 
with Sir J. E. Smith's herharium, is 7 inches high. — Ed. 



added, the plant is temporarily placed ueareat the species to which it 
is most allied, for the aake of comparison or future determiuatioii. 
Frequently one or more papcre bearing specimens of the same species, 
are stuck by a pin to the named species. Sometimes a number of un- 
determined specimens are collected together at the end of their respec- 
tive genera ; and where these latter have not been ascertained, they are 
put up ill separate thick bundles without any sort of notice, except of 
the locality in very few instances, or with an occasional attempt on the 
part of Sir James to name the genus. 

{To be coniinsed.) 



Vancouver's Island. 

A siirvty ol' llic " Victoria district," and the settled part of the 
I'ugcl Sound district," bavins been ricenlly made by the Hudson's 
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Bay Company, we are pennitted to publish the following notes on the 
Vegetaiion ; premising, however, that the surveyor is no botanist, that 
in naming the plants entire dependence cannot be placed on them, and 
that by the comparison of the flora with that of Britain it is merely 
intended to speak of the general aspect, such as might be expected 
in somewhat similar latitudes in the northern hemisphere, both of these 
two countries surrounded by sea. 

" Speaking generally," the writer says, " as might be expected from 
the relative latitudes, the flora here and in the British Islands is very 
similar. In timber, the Oak, which is abundant here, is merely the 
smooth-leaved variety of .the English Oak " (more probably the Quercus 
Ganyana, Dougl., of which some of our specimens are from Puget 
Sound). ~ " I may perhaps mention that where the forest appears the 
most dense, pretty little prairies are constantly met with : — one gene- 
rally passes through a thick belt of Pines into a rich lawn or glade 
where Oaks are scattered with park-like regularity, and the deer move 
quietly away on your approach.^A Cypress-tree, Cupressus tkyoides " — 
(more likely Thuja giganiea, Nutt., and Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. 
p. 165, Tk.plicata, Lamb.), "called by the Americans Cedar, is also 
plentiiiil here. It grows to a large size, two to twelve feet in diameter, 
and is particularly valuable for building purposes. It supplies the 
shingles with which houses are roofed. 

" Of the Pinea there are three kinds in these districts. Of these. No. 1, 
the Pinus (Abies) Dougladi, Sabine (Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 162. 
t. 183), is by far the most abundant. The timber is red, and very 
valuable in furnishing spars, as well as for ship-building purposes 
generally. The properties of the Douglas Pine are very similar to 
those of P. syhestris of Memel or Dantzig. Compared with the North 
American timber usually sold as * Red Pine * in the English market, 
and used almost indiscriminately with Memel or Scotch Fir, the JDou- 
glas Pine will, I think, be found to possess advantages which the other 
has not ; for example, it does not taper so much, is less knotty, and 
logs that have been many years in the forest indicate equal durability. 
I might add that, growing, it is scarcely distinguishable from Pinus 
religiosa " {P. religiosa is a Mexican species : — P. resinosa, Sol., and 
Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 161, is no doubt intended, the Bed 
Pine of the United States and Canada, and also found in Oregon by 
Douglas), " so highly spoken of by Americans, almost exclusively used 



Plants of Natal. 

Our botanical friends will be glad to be informed, that a zealous 
naturalist and able eollector, Mr. R. \V Plant, sailed a jear and a hall 
iigo for Port Natal, with a view to make reseaiches m the intenor of 
that little-known country, and chiefly in relation to botany He had the 
intention of visitiug the Zooloo territory and the mountainous districts 
to the westward, and also the various settlements on the east coast 
of Africa, and the Comoro Islands. Our vilued friend Wm Wd-.on 
Saunders, Esq., has kindly supplied him with a map, and has iitdi 
cated to him the routes likely to be the most productive m plants 
Mr. Bcntham has undertaken to recene and name and dutubute the 
collections after their arrival; and we need not tell our readers how 
much this will add to the value of the specimens 

A small collection has arrived and is placed in Mr Bentham's hands , 
bill whether there is a sufficient qu.intity to distiibutc it once, or 
whcthL'r if may be (lesir.ible to wail foi a fuithu coiiMtjnniiiit, wc havt 
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yet to learn. . Botanists who desire to subscribe may address their 
letters either to W. Wilson Saunders, Esq., East Hill, Wandsworth, or 
to G. Bentham, Esq., Pontrilas, Hereford. 



Db Candolle's Bust. 

We are reminded by what we said of Rembert Dodoens' bust (1851, 
p. 752), that the grateful Genevese have likewise placed a bronze 
bust of the above celebrated botanist in the Botanic Gturden at Geneva. 
Unfortunately it is not like ; which causes Professor Parlatore to ex- 
claim {Viaggio alia Catena del Monte Bianco, p. 166), "Duolmi il 
dover dire che quel busto non ricorda punto la cara effigie di quel 
celebre naturalista ! " — Bot. Zeitung, January, 1852, jp. 103. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Watson, Hewett Cottrell: Cybele Britannica; or, British 
Plants and their Geographical Belations, Vol. III. Distribution of 
Species (concluded). 8 Fluviales, — 88 Pteridioides (with additions 
to the former volumes), London, 1852. 8vo. 

We noticed the first volume of the 'Cybele' in the 'London 
Journal of Botany ' for 1847, p. 260, and we gave a table of con- 
tents, and an example of the distribution of one of the species (Ma^ 
tine hexandra) in illustration of the nature of the work. Vol. II. ap- 
peared in 1849; and the laborious and talented author has now 
issued a third and concluding volume, as far the distribution of 
species is concerned. A fourth volume is in contemplation, in which 
it is proposed " to treat the distribution of plants under a different 
aspect ; that is to say, not each one singly and apart, but the whole 
taken in connection, in order that their individual peculiarities of dis- 
tribution may appear in comparison and contrast, as reciprocal illustra- 
tions of each other." The present volume is accompanied by a Map of 
Britain, divided into 18 provinces, 33 subprovinces, and 112 counties 
and vice-counties. Mr. Watson turns critic, more suo, in his " Intro- 



willing to let all pass that Hr. Watson may have said on this or on 
former occasions unfavourable of himself; but he cannot admit that 
his able coadjutor in the editing of the 6th edition of 'British Flora,' 
Professor Amott, has " almost entirely withdrawn from British and 
even European species of plants.'*— We have indeed yet to learn that 
a knowledge of exotic botany (unless unduly absorbed by it) disqua- 
lifies a man from being a good British botanist ; — but this we will say 
without fear of contradiction, that no one baa ever come to a task of 
the kind more thoroughly prepared by a theoretical and practical know- 
ledge of BritUk and Buropean plants, a knowledge gained in the field 
as well as in the closet, during a period of thirty years, to which may 
be added the information obtained by a ten years' course of instructioD 
to his students, — than Professor Araott. 
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Characters of some South-west Australian CoMPOSiTiE, principally of 
the Subtribe Gnaphalie-® j by Dh. Asa Gray. 

ScYPHOCORONis, nov. gen. 

Capitulum 8-12-flonmi, homogamum ; floribus omnibus hermaphro- 
ditis tubulosis, central! ssepe sterili. Involucrum uniseriale, 5-phyl- 
lum ; squamis linearibus, herbaceis, carinato-concavis, flores sequan- 
tibus. Beceptaculum parvum, epaleaceum. Corolla tubo gracili, limbo 
cyathiformi, 5-lobo. Antherce breves, basi breviter caudatae. Styli 
rami apice subdilatati, extus hirtelli, acutiusculi. AcJienia linearia, 
cylindrica, glabriuscula, callo basilari maximo inserta, pappo cya- 
thiformi continuo persistente coriaceo integriusculo coronata. — 
Herba pusilla annua, viscoso-pubescens ; caulibus sesquiuucialibus, 
diffusis, apice monocephalis ; foliis subspathulato-linearilms, oppositis 
et alternis. Corolla flavida, tubo cum margine repando pappi corona), 
glandulis pedicellatis consperso. 
S. viscosa, A. Gr. in Hook. Ic. Plant, tab. 854. 

South-western Australia, Drummond.— 'Fvom the style, this little 
plant should perhaps be referred to the Asteroidea ; but none of the 
Tarchonanthea are homogamous, and the Buphthalmece have a palea- 
ceous receptacle. It is evidently related to the following, viz., Antho- 
cerastes, which has a nearly similar style, and the aspect of some small 
QnaphaliedB or Tarchonanthea. 

Anthogerastes, nov. gen. 

Capitulum 6-florutn, homogamum. Involucrum oblongum, e squamis 
5 membranaceis ultra medium coalitis gamophyUum, extus lanugino- 
sum. Beceptaculum parvum, epaleaceum. Flores hermaphroditi, cen- 
trali ssepe infertili. Ovarium gracile, sensim rostrato-productum in 
tubum filiformem inarticulatum corollas apice cyathiformis 5-den- 
tatse. Anthera basi sagittatae, ecaudatse. Styli rami filiformes, 
complanati, apice breviter puberuli acutiusculi. Achenium subulato- 
corniforme e callo basilari maximo, glabrum, rostratum, rostro lani- 
gero, cum tubo coroUse continuo persistente ! ex involucro exserto, 
longe recurvato. Pappus nullus. — Herba minima, annua, exscapa, 
capitulo inter folia radicalia subulata basi dilatata subsessili, nunc 
flagellis filiformibus 1-2-cephalis prolifera ; foliis flagellorum alternis 
vel sub capitulo oppositis. 
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both species, have an inane ovary, and the papus much shorter than the 
corolla. Eeceptacle convex. 

PoDOTHECA pygmaa (n. sp.) : foliis linearibus ; capitulis caule sequilon- 
gis (semipollicaribus) ; involucri squamis exterioribus ovatis foliaceis, 
omnibns obtusis ; pappi paleis 5, basi nudis distinctis. 
Swan Eiver, Drummond, — Whole plant scarcely above an inch high. 

DiMOEPHOLEPis, nov. gen. 

Capitulum multiflorum, heterogamum ; floribus omnibus tubulosis, pan- 
els foBmineis marginalibus corolla tenuiore sequaliter 3-dentata, cae- 
teris hermaphroditis ; corolla 4-dentata. Receptaculum planum, nu- 
dum. Involucrum hemisphsericum, imbricatum, disco sequilongum, 
biforme ; exterius pauciseriale, e squamis scariosis ovato-lanceolatis 
marginibus dense setigero-fimbriatis, intimis breviter stipitatis ; in- 
terius uniseriale, e squamis incrassato-cartilagineis lanceolatis sessi- 
libus, marginibus subciliatis apice tenui fimbriato-laceris. AnthercB 
basi bicaudatse. Styli rami apice truncati. AcJienia anguste ob- 
longa, erostria, subcompressa, glabra. Pappus fi. foem. minutus, se- 
. tuloso-coroniformis, fl. hermaph. e paleis 3 (raro 1-2) setiformibus 
barbellato-fimbriatis summo apice acutissimis nudis corollam sequan- 
tibus. — Herba pumila annua, multicaulis, tenuiter villosa, raox gla- 
brata; caulibus 1-3-uncialibus, mono-oligocephalis, nunc prolifero- 
ramosis ; foliis linearibus, alternis, summis capitulum sessile bracte- 
antibus. Involucri exterioris squamse albidse ; flores flavidi. 
D. Australis, A. Grr. in Hook. Ic. Plant, tab. 856. 

South-western Australia, Drummond, — ^Also in the interior of Eastern 
Australia, at Bathurst Plains, Fraser ; and Nangers, Capt. M^ Arthur. 
— Stem erect or depressed-spreading. Heads 2-3 lines long. Corolla 
slender, the ampliate summit minutely four-toothed in the perfect, 
and three-toothed in the female flowers ; in the latter more slender, 
but otherwise similar, and destitute of stamens. Ackenia somewhat 
narrowed at the apex, four-nerved, the slender nerves minutely serru- 
late, scabrous under a lens, othen^ise glabrous, or nearly so. Drum- 
mond's specimen is much condensed, the stems barely an inch high. 
That from Captain M'Arthur is erect, proliferously branched, and 
about three inches high, with a foliose-bracteate head, sessile in each 
fork of the stem. — The genus is evidently allied to Panatia, Cass., and 
ChrysodiscuSy Steetz, but different from both in the two kinds of invo- 



Gnaphalium uligmoium in aspect. 

3. G. condenaalum (n. sp.) : subaeaule ; capituUs glomeratis foliis elon- 
gato-spathiUatis multo brevioribus ; involucri squamjs exterioribus 
appendice anguata acutissimn, interioribus appcudice oblonga ob- 
tusa, superatis ; pappi paleis in aetam brevem iufcrce nudam apice 
penicillato-pliunosam subito productia ! 
Swan Eiver, Drummond. — Heada larger than in the preceding, three 

or four lines long, several together in a denae glomerule which is sessile 

in the cluster of apparently radical leaves. Pappus I5— 2 lines long. 

Aehenia in both species very short, glabrous, covered with a whitish 

cellular pellicle, which in water is resolvable into oblong mucilaginous 

cells, much as in Blennospora. 

ACHEYSUH, 110 g n 

Cap'dula 10-12-flora, liomogama, den gl m at n ta floribus 
omnibus tubulosis hermaphroditis f t bbus I v lu am adiatum 
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duplex ; exterius persistens, e squamis 5 obovatis exappendiculatis, 
costa lineari-spathulata herbacea, marginibas late scariosis ; interius e 
squamis (circ. 10) pauciserialibus ovatis, hyalino- scariosis, appendi- 
cula minima luteola superatis, cum floribus deciduis. Beceptaculum 
parvum subglobosum nudum. Corolla infundibulifonnes 5-dentat8e. 
Anthera basi bicaudates. Styli rami apice capitellato-truncati. 
Achenium obovatum glabrum. Pappw caducus, e setis tenuibus 5-8 
coroUam sequantibus laxe plumosis potiusve pinnato-ramosis, basi 
in coronam hyalinam concretis. — Herba annua humilis, multicaulis, 
floccoso-lanata ; foliis altemis linearibus mucronatis ; capitulis parvis 
subpedicellatis, bracteolatis, dense lanatis, in glomerulum densum 
subglobosum vel depressum bracteis linearibus suffnltum, ad apicem 
caulis arete congestis. Flores flavidi. 
A. glomeratum. 

Swan River, Brummond, — Plant from one to four incbes higb, with 
somewhat the habit of Antennaria alpina. The heads, although pedi- 
cellate in a compound cymose cluster, are so densely glomerate, and 
also matted together with intricate wool, that it would be thought at 
first view to belong to the Angianthea, and indeed it is most nearly 
allied to the species which I have referred to Crossolepis ai^d left in that 
division. The pappus is a good deal like that of Pachymrus of Steetz ; 
its sparse pinnulsB are as large as the delicate seta from which they 
arise. 

MoNENCTANTHES, nov. gen. 

CapUula triflora, glomerato-congesta ; floribus hermaphroditis confor- 
mibus, sed duobus ovario inani sterilibus. Involucrum cylindraceum, 
imbricatum, floribus paulo brevius; squamis hyalino- scariosis ob- 
ovatis, exterioribus brevioribus sessilibus, interioribus infeme costa 
viridula crassiuscula notatis unguiculatis, unguibus lana longa flores 
amplexante instructa. Beceptaculum parvum nudum. Corolla in- 
fundibuliformes, limbo 5-fido, lobis revolutis. Anther a basi bise- 
tosse. Styli rami complanati, apice truncato-capitellati. Achenium 
obovato-fusiforme, erostre, subpedicellatum, laeve. Pappus caducus, 
e setis panels (6-10) tenerrimis barbellatis corolla brevioribus inter 
lanam intricatam squamarum absconditis. — Herba annua erecta, pe- 
dalis, arachnoideo-lanata ; foliis alternis spathulato-linearibus ; capi- 
tulis fusco-albidis parvis glomerato-fasciculatis sessilibus, singulis 



in luiiny of tlie allied genera) having the same biSd style as the fertile 

5 1 GEMosPEitMA Receptamlum planum, omnmo nudum Imo 
lucii cainpjuulati squninEe scariosx pauciserialcs glabenimce, extc- 
riorcs fuscEG uiappendiculattu, intenores appendice oiali pelaloidca 
auita racliantcs Plores hcruiapbioditi coufoimes, sed ])<iuci cen- 
trales ovano infertili Achenia oLIonga, subttigona, sctulis brevibus 
ngiJis appiessis e basi gjandulosa ortis hiita Pappus unisenalis, e 
sctis 16-18 tigiJmsculis dense et bieiiter bjrbellatis ima basi con- 
cvetis corollnm subaequanlibus. 

' Tho Rnlidoiia aiuchaoidea. Hook., Iiriufl)' rliarai;tpri;ieil in the same work (p. 
341), is fur from bulougiug to tbc gciiiis Ratidosis, as it has a eclusc |inppus aii<] 
bulerogmuoiis llowerH, n few of the mai^iial ones U'iiig female, hut with n corolla 
like tbose of the hermaphrodite flowers, except tbat the limb coDusla of four instead 
of five lobes. It will pmbably become tKe type of s ucw genus. 

^ The hyaline pellicle of the achaui.! of Hi/aJospernia (which, like Geniosper-ia, 
shuiiM form merely a scttioii iu U,-lq,tfr,i,.i) swells n-ith moisture iulu n Ihiek gcl^i- 
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H. teneUum (n. sp.) : annua, spithamsea ; caulibus simplicibus erectis 
apice nude monocephalis foliisque filiformibus glabratis ; radiis invo- 
lacri patentibus uniserialibus nitide citrinis. 

Swan River, Drummond. — Involucrum about 30-flowered, 3 lines in 

diameter, exclusive of the radiant appendages, which are of nearly the 

same length. The bristly, short hairs of the achenium are just like 

those in Zatarencella, Lindl., which are improperly called glands. They 

are the same as those of Schoenia, only very much shorter. 

§ 2. Synachybum. Receptaculum planum, nudum. Involucrum ob- 

ovatum, multiseriale ; squamis omnibus omnino tenuiter scariosis 

albis. Achenia sericeo-villosissima. Pappus e paleis angustis 7-8 

sericeo-pubescentibus usque ad medium tubuloso-concretis superne 

attenuatis breviter plumosis coroUam quasi vaginatam subsequantibus. 

H, floribundum, DC. Prodr. vol. vi. p. 217. 

In the pappus, etc., as much as in habit, diflPerent from H. punc- 
tatum and H. afitkemoides, DC, which alone remain to represent the 
section Sericophorum, DC, if Steetz has correctly referred the 
H, Casdnianum and H. Humboldtianum to his genus Schoenia. The 
pappus consists of not more than eight thickish stout palece^ which are 
concreted for half their length or more, but somewhat irregularly* 
into a tube, which is minutely hairy outside and inside ; and the short 
free portions are as stout as the setae in XyridantJie, As this concre- 
tion takes place, more or less extensively, in many true Heliptera, it 
should not be assumed here as a generic character, to separate a single 
species. 

§ 3. Helipteridium. Receptaculum convexiusculum, alveolatum, 
alveolis integris. Involucrum depresso-hemisphaericum, pauciseri- 
ale, vix radians ; squamis glaberrimis oblongis basi chartaceo-her- 
baceis apice marginibusque tenue scariosis discum baud superantibus. 
Plores hermaphroditi conformes, centrales ovario inani steriles. 
Achenia turbinata sericeo-villosissima. Pappus e setis circ. 20 ri- 
gidis plumosis coroUam sequantibus. 
H. discoideum (n. sp.) : caulibus e radice annua plurimis gracilibus 
erectis (spithamseis) foliisque spathulatis et lanceolatis viscoso-pu- 
bescentibus apice longe nudo pedunculiformi monocephalis; invo- 
lucri patentis squamis appendice brevi scariosa deltoideo-ovata su- 
peratis. — Variat a, involucro pallido ; ft involucro sanguineo. 
Swan River (ft Swan River to King George's Sound), Drummond. 



length of tlie involucre, the outer setie short and rather numerous ; the 

achenin smooth or with only a very few short hairs. 
4. Vcrnonia (Lepidnploa) congeda, Benth. I.e. p. 487. 
Very abundant at Hong-Kong. Flowers yellow, sweetly perfumed. 

5. Vernonia (Lepidaploa) Cumnffiana, Bcnth., sp. n. ; fruticosa, anb- 
acandens? ramulis feirugineo-tomentosis teretibus, fotiis breve pe- 
tiolatis ovali-oblongis acuminatis supra puberulis aubtus nifo-tomen- 
tosis, paniculis tenninnlibus oligocephalis, capitulis pedicellatis cirwi 
20-floris, involucri ovato-globosi squamU ovatis interioribus oblongis 
acutiusciilis, achenio rix puberulo, pappi setis eiterioribus panris. 
— Habittt et foliia V. exlenaie, DC, subsirailis, differt tomcnto feiru- 
gineo donsiore, capitulis mnjoribus, squaniis acutioribus. Aclienia 
10-striata, vix comproasiuscula, glabra v. minute puberula. Pappjis 
rufus, involucro duplo longior ; setai extoriores quam interiores 
plerasque paulo brcviorcs, nonnnllfe tnmen triplo hreviores. 
Victoria Peak and elsewhere; gathered also by Mr, Cuming in the 
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Philippine Islands (n. 1092). This and some of the allied East 
Indian species come very near to some of the Eastern Gymnanthema^ 
there being often but little di£ference between the outer and inner setse 
of the pappus. 

6. Elephantopus scaler, Linn. 

In waste places, but scarce in Hong-Kong. 

7. Eupatorium Beeresii, Wall, ex char, in DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 179. 
Hong-Kong. Grathered also by Fortune and distributed under 

n. A 20. It must therefore be the K Fartunei, Turczan., as quoted in 
the Flora, 1852, p. 235. 

8. Eupatorium Lindleyanum, DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 180. 

Victoria Peak. Cuming's n. 1349, ^m the Philippine Islands, 

appears to be the same species. 

9. Aster (Orthomeris, Torr. et Gr.) striatwt. Champ., sp. n. ; ramis diva- 
ricatis striatis scabro-pubescentibus, ramulis bracteatis apice mono- 
cephalis, foliis lanceolatis semiamplexicaulibus, involucri lato-hemi- 
sphserici squamis 2~3*8eriatis lanceolatis mai^ine scariosis medio 
herbaceis puberulis, exterioribus paulo brevioribus, receptaculo 
piano, styli appendicibus lanceolatis, achenio adpresse piloso, pappi 
setis inaequilongis plerisque coroUam sequantibus. — Pars caulis in- 
ferior deest. Bami (diffusiP) paucifoliati, semipedales ad pednles, 
supeme laxe paniculati. Folia inferiora pollicaria, superiora multo 
minora, viridia, scabra. CapUula quam in A. Altaico paulo minora, 
involucri squamis margine late scariosis. Ligula 3^ lin. longse, 
fere lineam latse. Achenia oblouga, compressa. Fappi setae sor- 
didee, minute scabrellse, nonnuUse interdum multo breviores sed cum 
cseteris in seriem simplicem dispositse. 
Hong-Kong. 

10. Diploppapus laxuBy Benth. in Lond. Journ. Bot. vol. i. p. 487. 
On rather barren hills. The short external setse of the pappus arc 

few and variable, usually not more that eight or ten, and not easy to 
see without carefol manipulation. It would probably, as well as some 
East Indian Biplopappi, be better referred to the section Orthomeris 
of Aster. 

11. Diplopappus baccharoictes, Benth. in 1. c. var. 

Abundant on barren hills. The leaves in these specimens are more often 
rounded at the base than in Mr. Hinds's ; the pappus is longer, and 
the short outer setae much fewer, sometimes I have found only one or 
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Victoria Peak. This agrees precisely with Zollinger's Javanese 
specimens n. 26, referred to by lum as the type of this species. It 
will prohably he found to be tnily distinct from the widely-spread B. 
laeera, which includes several of De Candolle's species. The heads of 
flowers in B. Javanica are considerably larger, the scales of the invo- 
lucre much more imbricate and broader, especially the outer ones, 
which are short, loose, and densely pubescent. Fortune's n. 172 from 
China appears to bo the common B. laeera, which may very likely he 
idso found in Hong-Kong. 

17. Blumea fwlosericea, DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 442. 

A single specimen in a young state, agreeing well with my East 
Indian one, which is also young. The species should probably he re- 
ferred as a mere variety to B. laeera. 

18. Blumea CkinemU, DC. Prodr. vol. v, p. 444, 

Tolerably common, trailing in ravines. Hooker and Araott (Bot. 
Beech, p. 195) published a different plant as Blumea Climensh, which 
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name Steudel altered to B, Amottiana, overlookiDg the reference sub- 
sequently made by Hooker and Amott themselves (Bot. Beech, p. 265) 
of their plant to the Duhaldea Ckinensia, DC. Again, Walpers (PI. 
Meyen. p. 294) has since given the same name of Blumea Ckinenm to 
a third plant, which appears to be near B, lacera, but to differ espe- 
cially in the very hairy achenia. 

19. Siegesbeckia oriental^, Linn. — DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 495. 
Gathered in Hong-Kong by Mr. Hinds, and observed also by Major 

Champion, though not collected by him. 

20. Wollastonia acahrimcula^ DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 547. 
About rocks and hedges close to the sea-side. 

21. Bidens Chinenm^ Willd., and 22, Bidens bijnnnata, Linn. 
Both common weeds. 

23. Anisopappus Chineruia, Hook, et Am. Bot. Beech, p. 196. 
Victoria Peak. 

24. Pyrethrum Sinense, Lab. — DC. Prodr. vol. vi. p. 62. 
Victoria Peak and elsewhere. 

25. Pleiogyne cardio8j)ermum, Edg. in Trans. Soc. Linn. Lond. 
vol. XX. p. 71. 

In rice-fields, abundant. 

26. Artemisia Japonica, Thunb. — ^DC. Prodr. vol. vi. p. 100. — 
A, glabratay Wall. — ^DC. 1. c. 

Say whan and some other places, but not common. 

27. Gnaphalium muUiceps, Wall. — DC. Prodr. vol. vi. p. 222. 

Common in rice-fields. The G, confertumy Benth., gathered in Hong- 
Kong by Mr. Hinds, may prove to be a mere variety of this species, 
with much larger involucres and a dense compact inflorescence. 

y 28. Gynura pseudo-china, DC. Prodr. vol. vi. p. 299. var. pu- 

beseem. 

Victoria Peak and elsewhere. 
^, 29. Senecio Hindsiiy Benth. in Lond. Jouru. Bot. vol. i. p. 488. 
Eavines of Victoria Peak. 

30. Saussurea linearis. Champ., sp. n. ; glanduloso-scabra, foliis longe 
linearibus basi angustatis angustissime decurrentibus, corymbo late 
ramoso, involucri ovato-cylindracei squamis imbricatis interioribus in 
appendicem scariosam subrotundam desinentibus. — CamZw ultrape- 
dalis, erectus, strictus, angulato-striatus, superne corymboso-ramo- 
sus, ramis longiusculis divergentibus apice subdense pleiocephalis. 
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petioli lana \axa rufa vestiti. Folia omnia aubradicalia, supra scabia 
et parcc pilosn, siibtiis pilis laugis rufis plus minus vcstita, ail mar- 
gincs denticulia cnllosis remotis srepe uotatu, basi auriculis rotundis 
profunde cordata. Scapua l-lj^-pedulis, a medio ad apicem inter- 
nipte florifer. Capilula fere A. aptera v. paulo minora, glabra, ses- 
silia V. pedicello bncam longo fulta, squamis angustia acutisaimis 
nitidis, Floren ei/ruclus A. optera. 

Scarce on Victoria Peak. Leaves purpUsIi-pink underneath. Flowers 
in December, white, viith a most debcious perfnme of almonds. Stn- 

33. Gerbera ovatifoUa, DC. Prodr. vol. vii. p. 17. 

On hills Victoria P<'ak Aloimt Parker etc The G ataabiih, llance 
n tt Ip V n vol u p 947 from the same local t es must, from his 
cl aracfe be clos ly all cd to Ih abov and onlj appears to difl'er in 
ll e cal of 1l ol ere nootl colo re 1 an i sc ous at tlie tips 

n I n ai-„ O pi t ha tl sc 1 t el h biiceoiis and pii- 
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bescent on the back, and agrees in every respect with my East Indian 

specimens. 

34. Lactuca bremrostris. Champ., sp. n. ; glabra, canle terete erecto 

apice paniculato, foliis lineari-sublanceolatis elongatis acuminatis basi 

amplexicaoli-dilatatis auiiculis rotundatis dentatis cseterum integer- 

rimis, pedicellis bracteolatis, involucri squamis exterioribus breviter 

interioribus longe lanceolatis obtasiuscolis, rostro achenio ipso 2-3- 

plo breviore. 

Hong-Kong. At first sight it much resembles the L, hngtfoUa, Wall., 
but the leaves are dilated and aurided, not narrowed at the base, and 
the beak of the achenia is much shorter. The shape of the heads of 
flowers is ovate as in L, hngtfolia^ not narrow cylindrical as in the 
section Mycelis^ to which our plant is allied by the achenia. 
/ 35. Taraxacum dens-leonis, Desf. — ^DC. Prodr. vol. vii. p. 145. 

Found among the ruins of an old house. 

36. Youngia? sp., allied F, napifoUa, DC, perhaps a mere variety, 
but there are no achenia far enough advanced to determine its cha- 
racter. 

Hong-Kong, a single specimen. 

The two plants of Mr. Hinds which I described as Barkhausia 
teneUa and Brtichyramphus ramosissimus are not among Major Cham- 
pion's. They are both allied to Fouviffia, and, as observed by Wight, 
the difference between Brachyrhamphus and those Foungia of which 
the achenia are narrowed at the apex on the one hand, and some Zoc- 
tttca of the section Mycelk on the other, is but very slight. The fruit 
in my specimen of Barkhausia teneUa is very young, but has decidedly 
too long a beak to be placed in BrachyramphM or Foungia. The Bra- 
chyrampJma ramosissimus is certainly a congener of and nearly allied to 
Brachyramphus HeyneanuSy in whatever genus that species definitively 
remains ; it is equally certain that it has no relation to Dubyaa in habit 
or character, to which however Mr. Hance has removed it. 

To the above Composita must be added a Xanthium, probably X. 
Indicum, Eoxb., Gynura ovalis, DC, Emilia sonchifolia, Cass., and 
Sonchus oleraceus, Linn., all of which have been observed in the island 
or gathered by Mr. Hinds, but are not in Major Champion's collection. 

{To be continued.) 



oDe of these. 

I asked Mr. Zeyhcr respecting the Cape Aloes and Bukus, as aag- 
gestcd by Sir William Hooker in Sir John Herschel's ' Manual of Scien- 
tific Inquiry,' He informed me that the Aloe ferox. Lam., formerly 
supplied the drug called Aloes ; but that, as this species has become 
scarce, it U now extracted from the A. Afficana, Mill., and that from 
the latter that used at Bethelsdorp, near Algoa Bay, is procured. 
Concerning the Bukus he states that the article is principally ob- 
tained from the Diosma crenata, DC, and the Empieurum serrati/olium, 
Sol. ; he himself having seen the natives gathering it. 

H.M.S. Herald left Simon's Bay on the 37th of March, and anchored 
on tbc 8th of April ofl' James Town, St. Helena. Next day I walked 
to Longwood, winch is now tumbling to rnins ; Napoleon's tomb also, 
since the removal of the lid, no longer protected from the intluencc of 
lite weather, is slinring the same fate, and in a few years the islsnii 
will probably retain nothing save tbc recollection of having been tlic 
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residence of one of the great heroes of the 19th century. The weeping 
willows which formerly shaded the grave have long since perished, and 
their last stumps were carried to France in 1840. The tree standing 
in the Eoyal Gardens at Kew has therefore as good a claim to be 
considered genuine as those now at St. Helena ; for they are all only 
offshoots from the former ones. The little fountain, from which Na- 
poleon nsed to drink, still pours forth its crystal water. It is over- 
hung by a mass of Brambles {Rubus pinnatus, Willd.) and Birdlayer 
(Buddleia MadagascariensiSy Lam.), both of which supplied specimens 
for my herbarium. 

Subsequently I made an excursion to Diana's Peak, the most ele- 
vated spot in St. Helena, and the only one where the indigenous vege- 
tation still prevails ; yet even there it is fast receding, — like the Indian 
race before the Caucasian, — and in almost every other part has been 
completely superseded by plants introduced firom foreign countries. 
The " Jackson " (meaning Port Jackson) Willow, as the people call the 
Acacia longifolia^ Willd., has overspread whole districts, and forms 
regular thickets. I have observed that Acacias always thrive best 
in places that are hard, stony, and much exposed to the sun and 
wind. In a rich alluvial soil, or in moist shady localities, they are 
apt to lose many of their peculiarities. The Acacia spadicigera, Cham, 
et Schlecht., for instance, is in suitable situations a tree of regular and 
pyramidal growth, and always full of blossom, while on the banks of 
rivers, whither its seeds are occasionally swept by the heavy tropical 
rains, it is an ill-looking, straggling shrub, and hardly ever flowers. 

The Buddleia Madagascarienm, Lam., is abundant, and makes very 
good hedges, through which cattle cannot break, as its branches, being 
decumbent and one over the other, form regular layers like those of a 
bird's nest ; hence its vernacular name, Birdlayer. I quite agree with 
Mr. Bentham (DC. Prodr. vol. x. p. 447) that this plant is not indi- 
genous, but merely a fugitive from some garden. The Furze {Ulex 
Ihiropaus, Linn.), with its golden blossoms, is found almost every- 
where, and appears to be more robust than in Europe, a change pro- 
bably produced by climate. Its young sprouts are considered an excel- 
lent fodder, and are also, when bruised, given to the cattle as a vermi- 
fuge. The Pelargonium inquinam, Ait., Meaemhryanthemum edule, Linn., 
Leonotia Leonurua, R. Br., several Phylicas and others have been brought 
from the Cape, and are now mingled with Mexican Agaves and Opuntias, 



Iiere to preside over ; tbe ivire-btrd, an indigenous species, some ptiea- 
annts, formerly introduced from China, a few partridges and wild 
rnbliits, field-mice, and perliaps now and then a herd of cattle tliat 
have strayed, are the only large animals sern on the mountain. 

On the 12th of April we departed from St. Helena, and in five days 
reached As^'ension. Never have I set my foot in a more desolate place. 
The neighbourhood of the garrison, and indeed the greater portion of 
the island, looks like cinders and ashes ; the only green spot is the 
highest peak, which has most appropriately been named " Green 
Mountain," On Good Friday I, accompiiuied by Messrs. Slaguin.', 
Parsons, and Anderson, ascended it. The distance is seven miles, but 
appears considerably more, probably on account of the monotonous 
aspect of the district through which the road leads. It was interesting 
to notice how at every step the vegetation increased. In the immediate 
vicinity of the landing-place I found only a fen isolated tufts of Eu- 
phorbias and thico Castor-oil pbinls, the lalfer nnich dwarfed. Ou 
advancing fwo miles they btcame more fri-qiient, and were joined by the 
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the Finea rosea, Argemone Mexicana, Nicotiana Tabacum, an herbaceous 
Compodta, an Amaranthus, and the Zycoperticum esettlentum, A little 
further on a Orucifera, a Famcum, and a Sida made their appearance ; 
and thus by degrees the soil became more and more clothed with 
verdure, till at last, when approaching the actual summit, a total 
change took place, and we found ourselves in a comparatively fertile 
region. 

Ascension was formerly uninhabited, and, excepting a few Mosses, 
Lichens, and Ferns, destitute of any vegetation. About sixteen years 
ago, however, the British Grovemment ordered trees to be planted, and 
the land of Green Mountain to-be cultivated. Collectors were sent to 
St. Helena and the Cape of Good Hope, to gather the productions of 
those regions. The newly introduced plants grew up, and by their at- 
traction the moisture has increased. Considering the progress akeady^ 
made, it is not unreasonable to expect that in time the whole of Ascen- 
sion will be capable of supporting v^tation. This time could un- 
doubtedly be hastened if the cultivation were extended to the lower 
parts. Hitherto the want of fresfi water has been deemed the great 
obstacle, but I think this might be successfully surmounted if plants 
were selected which can be sustained by salt water as well as by fresh, 
so that, after these have attracted sufficient moisture for their own 
support, the irrigation with salt water might be discontinued without 
injury to them. I only know two trees of this nature, the Overal 
(Varrottia rotwtdtfoUay Alph. DC.) and the Algarrobo (Prosqpis hor- 
rida, Kunth) ; these are found in Ecuador and New Granada on the 
very verge of the ocean, and also in the most arid places of the Peru- 
vian deserts, where sometimes for years nothing save dew is known to 
fall. They are moreover highly useful. The berries of the Overal form 
excellent food for poultry, and the Algarrobo produces a bean which is 
almost the sole support of the numerous horses, mules, donkeys, and 
goats of the arid regions. It would be difficult to find in the whole 
vegetable kingdom two plants whose constitution is better adapted for 
th& island, or whose introduction would be attended with more bene- 
ficial results, both directly and indirectly, than the two alluded to*. 

In the Government Garden we met a corporal of Marines, who had 
been one of the party that planted the first trees. He seemed to be a 

* Seeds in large quantities may easily be obtained of any trader on tbe Pemvian 
coast, at little or no expense. 
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north through niimeroua floes of SarguMum weed, sighted on the 20th 
nnd 31st of May the islaiida of Flores and Corvo, two of the Azores, 
and arrived on the 6t,h of Jane, 1851, at Spithead; whence she pro- 
ceeded to Chatham to he jiaid off. 

Thus, after a bpse of nearly five yeara I had once more the happiness 
of stepping on the soil of Europe. I had during that time circumnavi- 
gated the globe, made three voyages towards the North Pole, landed 
on twenty islands, visited thirty-three cities, passed through sixty vil- 
lages, travelled at leaat 8000 miles hy land, and sailed more than 
100,000 miles by sea. Whether due advantage has been taken of the 
opportunities ofl'ered, and the result of my mission equal to its magni- 
tude, I must leave others to decide. 
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LiCHENES HiMALATENSES : being an Enumeration of the Licketis* col- 
lected in the Himalaya Mountains by Captain E. Stracliey, of the 
Bengal Engineers, and J. E. Winterbottom, Esq., F.L.S., during the 
years 1847 and 1848 ; by the Eev. Churchill Babington, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

The Lichens described below were kindly placed in my hands by 
Captain Strachey and Mr. Winterbottom : they are of considerable 
interest, as being among the first spoils of the lAchen-flora of the 
Himalaya Mountains : among them are several which appear to be 
new ; the greater proportion, however, are the same as the European 
species. Valuable collections of Lichens, from other parts of the same 
mountains, have been made by Dr. T. Thomson and by Dr. J. D. 
Hooker, a considerable portion of which they have been so good as to 
show me : among them are many which do not occur in the following 
catalogue. It seems best, however, to enumerate the present Lichens 
separately, both because they have been collected at some distance from 
the places visited by the other two botanists, and more especially be- 
cause some time may elapse before the whole of the Himalayan Lichens 
can be properly examined. 

1. Usnea longissima, Ach. 

Hab. Chinar, Kumaon, alt. above the sea 8700 feet; barren. 
(Coll. n. 23.) 

2. Usnea ceratina, Ach. 

Hab. On wood ; the same habitat and altitude as the preceding. 
(CoU. n. 24.) 

Apothecia very pruinose ; the denuded disc inclining to red ; branches 
of the thallus smooth, sorediated ; fibrillse very numerous, flaccid, di- 
varicated. 

3. Usnea Himalayana, Bab.; thallo piano molliusculo pendulo longis- 
simo pallide ochroleuco aut virescente ramosissitno sorediis minutis 
albidis adsperso demum articulato, ramis flexuosissimis repetitim 
ramosis, fibrillarum apicibus concoloribus ; apotheciis (imperfectis) 
planiuscuKs cameis subsessilibus demum obscurioribus immarginatis, 
margine subfibrilloso. 

* I am indebted to the kindness of Messrs. Strachey and Winterbottom, and to 
that of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the East India Company, for the privilege 
of selecting specimens for my own herbarium from their collection of Lichens. — C. B. 



Allied to E. prunadri, Ach,, with whicli it agrees in the mode of ra- 
railication (though our lichen is mote irregular), and in the inner testure 
of the thaUiis ; but tlic upper surface of H. Slraciieii is far less lacuuosc 
and more rigid above, niul very differently coloured below. Parmelia 
{Evemia) denvdata, Uanipc (in Liiuitea, 184>3, p. 131), appenrs from 
the description to have some points in common with our plant, hut 
it can hardly be the snme sjiecies. 
5. Itnmaliiia/oriiwcea ? Ach. 

Hab. Barren fragments, from Chinar, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet ; and 
fiom Gori liner, Kumaon 

R Cttrarn mabtgua, Bab thiUo folnceo lieprLSSo subnicmbranaceo 
ochroleuco laeiniato, licinns linnribus lobatis npict, hi- seu tri-lidis 
suliconi. ivis margiuibus iiigro dciiticulatis pagmi supcriore liEvi (noti 
hcunosn), infenore comigata pallida nud \, npothecno . . . 
IIah. Bonipras.GailiH.d, giowiiigon wood and o\er roots, alt. 16,000 
fert; liarreii. (Coll. n. G.) 
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Allied to C, sapincola, Ach., from which it differs in colour, though 
there is a slight inclination to become olive at the extremities ; and 
also to C. nivalis, but the thallus is more membranaceous and spread- 
ing, and not lacunose above, as in that species. In decay it becomes 
brown below, with a very slight tinge of purple, as it appears. Pro- 
bably this may be the same species as !Fries alludes to at page 40 of 
the ' Lichenographia Europsea :' his plant is also barren. 
7. Cetraria Stracheii, Bab.; thallo amplissimo patulo coriaceo sub- 
lacunoso nitido glauco deinde sublutescente, lobis amplis rotundatis 
fertilibus digitatis, subtus pallidiore demum (in senectute) fulvescente 
rugis elevatis confertissimis sinuosissimis reticulato, ad interstitia 
et dorsa rugarum passim sorediis minutis cyphelliformibus niveis 
guttato, passim fibrilloso, fibrillis albidis rigidis, apotheciis posticis 
ad margines loborum sitis confertis demum omnium maximis, disco 
castaneo corrugato margine thallode irregulari dncto. 
Hab. Katki, Kumaon, alt. 7200 feet; on bark. (Coll. n. 11.) 
The most splendid species of the genus, and one of the most distinct. 
In the magnitude and colour of the thallus, and in the size, position, 
and colour of the apothecia, it immediately reminds us of Nephroma 
polare; but it is a true Cetraria^ and perhaps more nearly allied to 
Cglauca than to any described species. Thallus 6-8 inches broad, 
forming irregular patches spreading over bark and sticks, rigid; a 
single lobe is sometimes 3 inches broad; lobes rounded, waved and 
scalloped, margined by the neat brown apothecia, at first very minute 
and thick-set, but at length becoming almost f of an inch broad, and 
giving the main lobes a digitated appearance ; the base of the apothecia 
is semi-lunate, and extends at both extremities of the lune considerably 
beyond the lobe of the barren thallus, so that the latter presents a con- 
stricted appearance above at the part to which the disc is adnate, as is 
the case in N, polare, though in a less remarkable degree. Thallodal 
margin sometimes very narrow and even evanescent ; at other times or 
on other parts of the same apothecium leafy and lobed, and bearing 
young apothecia on the lobes. Medullary stratum pure white. Under 
surface variable in colour, whitish, dirty yellow, brownish, and in decay 
inclined to be fulvous ; for the most part naked, but in places furnished 
with dirty-white branched fibres or bristles ; the wrinkles are very much 
raised, sinuous and anastomosing, giving the under surface a reticulated 
appearance (cf. Nephroma cellulosum, Ach.). In some of the interstices 



9. Peltidea horizonlalis, Ach. ? 

Had. Barren; growing on micaceous rocks. Dwalii Kumaoa, 
9000 feet above the sea 

Tiiallus 8 inches broad it appeira to belong to tins species, but 
beiUg' bairen tlie determinatioti is rather unceitaiu 
10 Peltidei cflHiBD, Acli 

Hab Chimr, Kumaon alt 8700 feet above the sea, Dugli, Ku 
m-ion, alt 9000 feet aboic the sea fertile m both localities (CoU 
n 8) 

The thiUus is more membranaceous than usual dtciJedly tomentosi, 
it tht miigins, beiutifuUj idiculated with seins below, ivhich toniids 
the imigiiis are pile (ri.ddi-h tthen net), towards the ctntre darker 
\pothecii growing from elongated lobes of the tlnllu*:, almost as lu 
P poli/dactyla Tlie colour of the thiUi both ntt and drj is the simt, 
lb m P cantita V hrgei specimen from Dwih (Coll n 7) is biuen 
it his thi, thallu" soniLwhit Mil k 1 iiioHi.ii-.ped t hi. lobes impli,, la 
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cunose, dark, rufescent, and the fibres on the whole darker, margins 
decidedly tomentose ; it appears to belong to the present species rather 
than to P. rufescena^ if indeed the latter be distinct. 

11. Sticta pulmonacea, Ach. Yar. hypomela^ Delise, Stict. p. 144. 
fig. 64. 

Hab. Chinar, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet ; growing over sticks ; fertile. 
(CoU. n. 10.) 

Tomentose below ; down bluish-black towards the edges of the lobes, 
paler in most other parts ; apothecia rafous, becoming darker by age. 

12. Sticta retigera, Ach. 

Hab.. Bugli, Kumaon, alt. 10,500 feet; growing upon sticks, and 
over mosses (thallus very deeply scrobiculated, becoming dark, some- 
what polished, much bullated below, down mostly of a metallic deep 
violet-black) ; also at Chinar, Kumaon, 8700 feet (thallus much less 
scrobiculated, sorediated on the ridges, paler, less bullated below; 
down for the most part of a much less deep black ; about the centre 
of a duU blackish-brown) ; barren in both localities. (Coll. n. 9.) 

The form from Chinar connects this species so called with the var. 
hypomela of ^S^. pulmonacea, Ach. It is easy to select well-marked ex- 
amples of 8, pulmonacea, Unita, and retiffera, which appear distinct 
enough, but other intermediate specimens prove them to be states of 
one polymorphous species. S.retigera in its normal form does not 
appear to wander far from the tropics of the old world ; being found a 
little north of them in India, and a little within them in Bourbon and 
the Mauritius; I have however a Scotch specimen of S. pulmonacea so 
dark below that it might almost be called S. retigera, 

13. Sticta Jierhacea^ Delise. (Parmelia h., Ach,) 

Hab. Chinar, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet; Kurim Pass, Kumaon, alt. 
7500 feet; Kathi Pass, Kumaon, alt. 8000 feet; on bark; fertile in 
each locality. (Coll. n. 20, and Coll. n. 15 pr. p.) 

14. Parmelia (Imbricaria) tiliacea, Ach. 

Hab. Chinar, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet; fertile and large. Madhari 
Pass, Kumaon, alt. 8200 feet ; on rock, fertile (smooth form = P. «cor- 
tea, Ach. (Coll. n. 19, and no. 1 5 pr. p.) 

15. V&nneMsL perforata, Ach. 

Hab. Chinar, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet; on bark; fertile (adult 
dpothecia perforate and imperforate on the same specimen) ; Gori River, 
Kumaon, alt. 4700 feet ; barren. (Coll. n. 14 bis and n. 16.) 



iV. farraelia (rhyscia) eirrhata ytw» syst Urb v^ p ssa 
Hab. Chinar, Kumaoii, alt 8700 feet on st cks fert le 
Hnbit of pMrnia fiir/uracea Fnes The ame j hnt 1 a* been 

gathered in Nepal by Walbcl From the descnpt on ol Fr es { / 

supra) and his remarks (Lich E rop p 76) there s 1 ttle doubt that 

his plant (from Nepal) is the same as ours (Coll n 22 > 

20. Parmelia leucotaela, Ach 

Hab. With the preceding tine and fertde grow ng on the gronnJ 

apparently, among leaves (p! B/o/ode dra^ a d fraf,nients of a Cl-a 

douia {C. perfoUaia ? Florke ^ C perjitata Hook ) 

31. VaxmeWa ^ecioaa, Ach. 

Hab. Gori River, Kumaon alt 4700 f et on rock Ch nar 

Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet ; on bark. Foride in both localities. (Coll. 

n. 17.) 

22. Parmelia stellark, Aeh. 

Hab. Shclong, Kumaon, alt, 13,000 feet: fertile, (Coll. n. 33 

|.r. [..) 
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23. Parmelia casta, Ach. 

Hab. Barren fragments accompany the preceding. (Coll. n. 32 
pr. p.) 

24. Parmelia pultferulenta, Ach., var. tnuscigena. Fries (P. muscigena, 
fch.) 

Hab. Grori Biver, Kmnaon, alt. 4700 feet ; barren. Shelong, Ku- 
maon» alt. 13,000 feet; fertile. (GoU. n. 32 bis and n. 5 pr. p.) 

25. Parmelia (Placodiimi) ckrysoleuca, Ach. 

Hab. On rock, at Acho in Astore ; above Burzil ; and at Shelong, 
Knmaon, alt. 13,000 feet. 

Fertile in all the localities. Two specimens from Acho are mono- 
phylloos ; the thallns is very thick, the hypothallus almost destroyed ; 
the apothecia cover almost every particle of the upper surface, being 
rather darker than the normal form when they are dry; when 
moistened they become very livid, of various hues, flesh-coloured and 
purplish. The other specimens are fine and normal ; the apothecia are 
unchangeable by moisture, of a pale, but somewhat bright orange-red. 

26. Parmelia oreina, Ach. 

Hab. Shelong, Kumaox^ alt. 13,000 feet ; fertile. (Coll. n. 34.) 

27. Parmelia saxicola, Ach. 

Hab. Shelong, Kumaon, on slaty rock, alt. 13,000 feet; fertile. 
(ColL n. 31.) 

28. Parmelia elegana, Ach. 

Hab. With the preceding ; fertile. (Coll. n. 30.) 

29. Parmelia (Psora) melatuu^is, Wahl. (forma a Fries, Schser. ! n. 
330.) 

Hab. Shelong, Kumaon, alt. 13,500 feet; fertile. 

30. Parmelia (Lecanora) varia ? Ach. 

Hab. Fragments occur upon the bark upon which Usnea Hima- 
layana grows. Possibly this is P. elatina, Ach. 

31. Parmelia mtelUna ? Ach. 

Hab. Shelong, Kumaon, alt. 1300 feet; bad specimens; granules 
scattered, chroine-yellow. 

32. Parmelia (Urceolaria) calcarea ? Fries. 

Hab. Shelong, Kumaon, alt. 13,000 feet; fertile; probably be- 
longing to this species, but in a poor condition. Another aged spe- 
cimen (same locality) of this subgenus resembles Urc. scruposa, Ach. 
(Coll. n. 34 and 35 pr. p.) 

VOL. IV. 2 k 



HAB. I'mtlan glacier, Kumaon, ait. li!,OUO feet. 
Cups ver^ short, granular ; tballus rather large, brown. This form 
is the C. j)acilliim, Ach. ! C. ncghcla, Fl. 

37. Clndoiiia verndcnlarh, vnr. laurica, Ach. 
Hab. Bomiiras, Garhwi'il, alt. 16,000 feet. 

The present specimens are probably dealbated forms of C. (/racilis, 
var, hi/liiida. Fries. 

38. C\a0.oi\\a perfoUataf'Slovkt. 

Hab. Tnigmtnts of this species (as it appeal's), which Wallich Uke- 
wise collectet! in Nepal, aecompauy Farm. Imcomela, Ach. (Coll. n. 22 
pr. p.) 

39. Umbilicaria ikjiressa? Schair.! 

Hab. PiiiiJari glacier, Kumaon, 12,000 feet above the sea, accom- 
panied by fragments of moss, grass, and sand; barren. (Coll. n. 2.) 

The thallus agrees exactly with Swiss specimens, but as there are 
no perfect apotliecia the determination of the species is very doubtful. 
Thallus ill these specimens at first submembranaceous, flexible, pul- 
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verulent, at length becoming exceedingly thick and then papillated ; co- 
lour that oiEndocarpon ndniatum precisely, both when wet and dry ; un- 
derside black, more or less scabrid and shaggy, with Tcry short soft black 
hairs, which at length become thick and branched, about one-tenth of 
an inch long and irregularly tufted, leaving parts of the underside bare, 
especially about the umbilicus, and then somewhat resembling a minute 
black moss clotlung the under surface interruptedly. The abortive 
apothecia much resemble the fructification of Endocarpon minialwn, 
and incline to be sunk in the thallus ; those on a Swiss specimen of U, 
depressa present a precisely similar appearance. The few specimens 
in my herbarium of U, vellea, Ach., and U. Dillenli, Tuckcrm., agree 
less well with the Indian plant, than those of U, depressa do. 
40. Biatora Eimalayanay Bab. ; thallo effigurato squamato crassissimo 
opaco rufo-brunneo, squamis liberis pulposis grauulatis flexuosis 
albo-marginatis, subtus spongiosis pallidis sparsim fibriliosis ; apo- 
theciis squamarum centro iusidentibus globosis nigris subimmargi- 
natis subconfluentibus disco intus pallido hypothccio albido, margine 
obscuro tenuissimo evanescente. 

Hab. Gori River, Kumaon; on earth; alt. 4700 feet. (Coll. n. 5.) 
Allied to B, globifera and B, lurida, but very distinct. Toung 
scales orbicular, appressed, margined with white, resembling the apo- 
thecia of a lichen, brown when dry, pale ferruginous when moistened, 
bearing, even in a very early state, a central apothecium. Thallus 
more or less green, darker in age and ferruginous ; scales confluent, 
very opake, pulpy, granulated and cracked ; margins free, more or less 
distinctly edged with white ; underside spongy, pale ferruginous, pass- 
ing into the colour of the still paler margin, naked or with a few minute 
fibres. Apothecia irregular, more or less globose, greenish when moist- 
ened and pellucid, scarcely margined even in a very young state ; some- 
times there are traces of a very thin margin. Disc pale waxy within, 
becoming darker when moistened, placed on a thick whitish medullar}'^ 
stratum. The only ascus which presented itself was obovate pyriform, 
not very regular in shape (cf. ascus of Endocarpon Moulinsii, Mont., 
figured in Ann. des Sc. t. xx. (2de ser.) fig. 16/.), enclosing eight ob- 
long sporidia, which appeared to have a septum. Paraphyses abundant, 
bearing a coloured fluid at their upper extremity. Probably the species 
spreads over the earth iu large patches, but the collectioti contains 
only one specimen about two inches in diameter, and a fragment. 



company Farm, oirrkata. Fries. Chinar, Kumaon. (Coll. n. 22 pr. p.) 



BOTANICAL IKFOEMATION. 



The Linneart Herbarium. 

[Conlisaed from. p. 220.) 

Besides naming tlie speeimens, Linneua has frequently added varioiia 
remarks, such as the locality, diagnoses, descriptions and quotations. 
Tlie locality is commonly written close to and symmetrically under the 
bottom of ihc specimen. The commonest are H, U. (Hortus Upsalien- 
ais), C.B. S. (Caput BonseSpei), India, Tnd. occ. Am., Idandia, Siberia; 
and among Swedish provinces, Goil., Scania, Lappa, this last not rarely 
followed by S. or Sol. (Solander). Of Botanists, A'. (Kalm), Br. 
(Browne), orciir most frequently ; OsbecV and Eoscn occasionally ; 
fclilom with locality added. To these indieations of donors must be 
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added tlie very doubtful mark 8p. invariably followed by a number, 
which does not refer to the page in the ' Species Plantarum/ as one 
wouLd suppose, but perhaps means Spamnan. Very frequently one of 
the signs O, 3, g, is added to the specific name, or by itself; no one 
has been able to point out their meaning, for they indicate neither 
locality, donor, nor duration of the plant ; though 9 only occurs on 
Siberian plants. All Loefling's Spanish plants are marked Hi^, Lotf, 
followed by a number written on the back of the paper; where are 
also added the diagnoses and descriptions in Idnneus's own hand, oc- 
casionally the same as in Spec. Plantar., Flora Suedca, or his other 
works ; though occasionally of older date, and afterwards abridged in 
his publications. There are likewise occasional quotations from the 
works of other authors, particularly Gmelin's, and also Eay's, Scheuch- 
zer's, and others. The original of the figures in the ' Flora Lapponica,' 
are often found among the specimens; indeed most of the plants 
referring to it, especially the SaliceSy have on the side a uumber referring 
to that work. Other notes, not Linneus's, may be referred to two dif- 
ferent epochs ; one of these comprises slips of paper accompanying the 
specimens which were sent to Linneus, with names of older authors, 
or new names proposed, or some question propounded ; to these lin- 
neus has occasionally subjoined a remark. The other epoch is more 
recent and originates almost entirely with Sir J. £. Smith, in which 
case they are designated /. E. 8. ; they consist of orthographic correc- 
tions, the addition of names where they were wanting, some reference 
to Sir Joseph Banks's or Leche's herbarium, some locality in England, 
or the opinion of other botanists, especially Afzelius, etc. 

With respect to the specimens themselves, they have generally not 
been so well selected or preserved as is commonly the case now-a-days, 
though they are rarely in such bad condition as to be entirely unfit to 
afibrd useful information ; but, with these exceptions, there is scarcely 
one single instance to be found in the whole herbarium of any injury from 
age or careless handling, those universal sources of mischief in such 
collections. In fact, so carefully and anxiously have these treasures 
been attended to, that there can be no doubt that they are at this pre- 
sent time precisely in the same condition as they were in the possession 
of Linneus and Sir J. E. Smith. The current supposition, that only 
a small proportion of the specimens were gathered by Linneus himself, 
is fully corroborated by this recent examination. 



Inmla Java annia \%QZ~\%\% legtt et iavestlgai^t Thomas Uors- 
FIELD, M.D. ; e siccin Descriptionei el Ckaracterea plarimarum elabo- 
ram"/ Johannes J. Bennett; obsemationei alructuram et ajfinitaks 
prasertim reapic'ietiUa pasam adJecU Robektus Brown. Fasc. 4. 
The first three fasciculi of thia learned and important work have long 
been before the public, to the great advantage of the botanical world ; 
Fasc. 1 having appeared in 1838, Fasc. 2 in 18-iO,Fasc. 3 in 1 844 ; Fasc.4. 
and wo regret to say, the last, completing; a volume, is now before us. 
Besides the labours of Messrs. Brown and Bennett, Dr. Horsfield him- 
self lias given, in conneetion with a map of the island, a " Gcogriijihioiil 
Prefnee," noticing the geolofjical structure, the soil, course of the rivers, 
etc., concluding with the " gcogmphical divisions of Jnva, ai^d localities 
visited." Tliis is followed by a " Postscript," in which are detailed the 
circumstauces which led to that gentleman's researches in Java, iind to 
the formation of the herbarium consisting oF 3196 species. Due nr- 
knowlcdgmcuts arc given to Messrs. Brown and Bennett for their in- 
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valuable and disinterested labours, in elaborating the materials of the 
present work. The previous portions in all contained forty-five plates. 
The forty-sixth plate, the first of the new fasciculus, is devoted to 
Acanthophora fragraMy Wall. The genus is referred by Mr. Brown to 
TUiacea rather than to Buttneriacea as originally defined by that 
author ; but this distinguished botanist observes that these two fami- 
lies pass into each other. — ^Tab. 47, Sarcostigma (Wight et Am.) HotB' 
fieldii^ Br. — Tab. 48, Jodea ovalis, Bl., here referred by Mr. Brown to 
Phytocrenea, Arn. (along with Fhytocreney Wall., Narmaium, Buch., 
Ham., Mtquelia, Meisn., Jenkinsia, Griff., and as " Phytocreneis affine 
genus," Fyrenacaniha, Hook.) — ^Tab. 49, CardiopterU lobala. Wall. 
(C. Javanica, Br., Peripterygium quinquelobum, Hassk,)^ a remarkable 
Javanese climbing annual, with fruit at first sight resembling Bioacorea, 
whose natural affinities have been a subject much discussed of late. 
Mr. Brown considers it " an isolated genus or family, to be placed at 
no great distance from Phytocrenea.'' — ^Tab. 50, Bennettia Javanica, Br. 
This new genus of Mr. Brown has been, with his permission, adopted 
by Dr. Blume, and by Dr. Wallich (Cat. of E. Ind. PL), who has dis- 
tributed six Malayan species distinct from the present one. It bears 
the same relation to Antidesmea, which the polypetalous genera in 
JSuphorbiacea bear to the apetalous ones of that family. 



De Vkiese, W. H., Dr. and Professor : Descriptions et Figures des 
Flantes nouvelles et rarea du Jardin Botanique de I* University de 
Leide et dea principaux Jardina du Royaume dea Paya Baa. Livr. 2. 
Leyden. Large folio. Five highly-finished and coloured Plates. 

This is a work of luxury and of science. We had formerly occasion 
to notice the first fasciculus, and we have now the pleasure of an- 
nouncing a second, rivalling, if not surpassing, the former in the 
beauty and fidelity of the plates. The two first plates and description 
are devoted to Cycas Rumphii, Miq. (C. circinalis, Roxb.)y the species 
figured in Emnph. Herb. Amb. vol. i. t. 22 and 23, and which is thus 
distinguished : — " C. frondium stipite terete spinuloso ; foliis lanceolato- 
elongato-linearibus, rigido-acuminatis, subfalcatis ; cono masculino cy- 
Kndrico, pedicellato; squamis in parte antherifera cuneatis, apice nudo 
triangulari breviore acumine nonnunquam caduco instructis, exteme 
fulvo-tomentosis ; foliis carpellaribus 3-5-ovulatis, lamina rhombea 



alite rivulos leni cursu fluentes, quorum in undis niollitet vcrsantur, 
aliat nusquara nisi in nquia desultantibua et fluviorum cataractis, 
nbsque interniissu fluctu leatuante vel altematim blandiori jactatee oc- 
ciiiTunt, Loca ideo aditu difRciUima pleraque incolunt, et si ad earum 
Btaturam vulgo ni«diocrem, habitiim siepisaiine bryaceum vel Lichenum 
formam usurpantcm, necnon ad frequeus florum iadecus attendantur, 
minus crit mirandum cut tamdiu horum qui vegetabilium indagationi 
student, ocuJos effugcrunt, adeoqoe pau«c etiara nunc in boianicis ser- 
vantnr musffiis."— We should say tliat the habit of the fronds rather 
resembles the Hepatica, or the AlgtB, than either the Lichens or Mosses. 
Some are quite Ulvoid, and there is as great a variety in the fructifica- 
tion as in the herliage. All this is beautifully represented in the ac- 
companying plates, which are models of botanical design and botanical 
analysis. Two new genera are given in the Supplement, I.onehoslepMs 
and MoHOslglU, making twenty-one in all. 
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Notice of an Excurmn in the Zulu Country ; by Mb. R. W. Plant*, 
Naturalist. (Communicated by Mr. Stevens.) 

Having forwarded the principal and heaviest portion of our luggage, 
such as provisions, boxes, paper, and ammunition, from Natal, by the 
wagon, we started on ox-back ; pack-oxen entirely superseding horses 
for coast travelling, the frequently excessive heat and sour pasturage 
proving fatal to the latter. The usual equipage is one ox to ride and 
another, or sumpter-ox, to carry blankets and other necessaries for each 
person ; and it is a matter of some moment to secure native or tho- 
roughly acclimatized oxen, for should one or other of these two fail, 
there only remains one of the two alternatives, either to walk the rest 
of the journey or abandon the least valuable of the baggage. 

At the Umvoti I got all the information possible of our intended 
route ; and as this is the last mission station in the colony, on leaving 
it we bid adieu to civilization in toto. Two days brought us to the 
Tugella, the confines of the colony, and as the countiy wore a promis- 
ing aspect I determined on staying a short time, both to rest the oxen 
and obtain an opportunity of looking into the flora. The country here, 
as in every other part, is hilly, but being well wooded the acclivities do 
not seem so great. The principal wood consists of two or three species 
of Mimom, Assagai, and bastard Stinkwood ; in the ravines, which are 
here numerous, many other trees and bushes are found ; one of the lat- 
ter, bearing no distant likeness to a Lauruatinus, was blooming profusely 
and scented the air for many yards with its delicious aroma. A pretty 
pure white Crocus (?) ornamented the ground in patches, and large beds 
of Gazania unicolor were frequent. Ipomcea Nil, or a species very like 
it, occurred often among the bushes, and pendent tufts of two Lycopo- 
dia were now and then seen hanging from the tops of trees. The river 
Tugella is a wide stream, and when full in the rainy season must present 
a formidable barrier ; where we crossed there was about five or six hun- 
dred yards' width of water, but the banks must be near a mile apart, 
the intervening space being sand. We had been here four days and 
were just becoming interested in the place, when going one evening 
towards the river for the purpose of shooting Ibis for dinner next day, I 

* See notice of Mr. R. W. Plant's mission to Natal at p. 223 of the present 
volnme. His brother, Mr. N. Plant, is gone on a similar Natural History mission 
to South America, as announced in onr vol. iii. p. 125. 
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experience showed thia route to be impracticable. The number of 
hyenas ami tigers seemed to increase with each marcli, until they grew 
so bold that oui" fires would not keep them off, and three or four volleys 
were oft«n necessary to drive them hack. Wo therefore retraced our 
steps to the road, and the passage of two or three minor rivers brought 
us to the Umlilnssi, a noble stream, and decidedly the largest I have 
yet seen, From its size and proximity to the sea, we supposed it to he 
a tidal river, but night approaching, and wood being scarce on our side, 
we determined to push over at once. My sumpter-ox refused to take 
the water ; not all the blows or jabbering of the Kaffirs could induce 
him to enter. It came on a cold rain, and as the rest were across, 
tliere was nothing left but to imload and lead liim over in the middle 
of the stream. The water was breast high ; the ox grew frightened, and 
with a plunge was hearing hia leader off down the stream to the sea, 
so that the loss of both man and ox seemed inevitable, and to wade 
after them could not be done [|uick enough even if the depth of water 
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would allow it. I was but a poor swimmer before I arrived in this 
colony, but my practice since proved of essential benefit in this in- 
stance ; a few rapid strokes brought me before them, and by dint of 
shouting we got the ox round. The poor fellow who took the lead 
was nearly exhausted, being as often under water as above it, in conse- 
quence of the thong by which he had hold of the ox becoming en- 
tangled round his wrist. During this time the rain had come oo 
heavily, wetting everything, and on coming to drink our coffee we found 
the water was salt ; — so that this was the most cheerless night (with 
one single exception) I spent on the journey. Sleep was out of the 
question : we were close to the river and the sea-cows kept up a bel- 
lowing all night. The passage of this river was indeed most disas- 
trous, and we had two days' journey before we should arrive at the place 
appointed for the wagon to leave our first lot of provisions ; luckily 
the next day afforded us a good supply of meat, antelopes of two or 
three kinds being plentiful ; the largest, or " Eiland," is certainly the 
most graceful animal I know in this part of the world, atid its flesh is 
the best eating of aU the wild meats. 

The country here began to assume a bolder appearance, the hills 
larger, backed in the distance by a range of mountains which we were 
evidently approaching, little or no bush on the left hand, while towards 
the sea the trees were gathered into dense forests. On the hills 
around us, whole acres of blue, pink, white, and yellow flowers occurred 
every mile or two, either in detached beds or mingled together in the 
most pleasing confusion. The Fan-palms, which in Natal are but mi- 
serable stunted things, are here seen in native magnificence. Of the 
herbaceous plants, I may mention a large white Aster ^ two or three 
bright-yellow G^w^a-like dwarf plants, a very pretty little purple Toly- 
gala^ a very dwarf deep blue and red Cynogloammy the Gazania before 
named, and a larger one, several species of Asclepiaa, Gladiolus psitta- 
cinusy and a green variety of the same, the dwarf hispid Thunbergia, 
a large white Linariay two or three terrestrial Orchids, one of them re- 
markable for its large chocolate-brown and yellow flowers, fully equal to 
the majority of Epidendrums, three or four Gnapkaliwns, and a very fine 
white Hyoacyamua. 

In the afternoon of the second day from the Umlilassi, we crossed 
the Umsatense, and at night arrived at our expected depot ; great indeed 
was our astonishment and disappointment to find the wagon had 



could be drawn from th k a Is around us. MoreoTer our oxen re- 
quired rest nd I 1 ng d t b g t( g my colleotiou together. A day 
and a half b ht u nt a th Uy wooded district neariy mid-way 
between th Un t n d th I mo'oa, and here two oxen were soon 

loaded and d p f 1 d 1 w d 

Strange t ro v ml uld ot tempt natives to assist ine in 
any way to d ^ h n n t t ells, etc. ; they would not or could 
not concei ny m n fib to give away such valuable articles 
as beada, etc,, for the mere trash that I wanted. In natural disposition 
there seems little difference between these people and the Kaffirs , they 
are equally well made, light, active and vigorous when roused, but na- 
turally prone to indolence ; they set no vilue on time, and having 
uotliing to care for except their cattle, do not wish to sell their lazj in- 
dependence for the wages of a white man's seivitude A sense of past 
favours I am persuaded hardly esists among them, and either fear or 
the pros])ect of an advantage is the only motive to exertion. Like the 
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Kaffirs they are mean, overreaching, and avaricious, yet they are honest 
and temperate ; the females do all the work of the kraal, except at- 
tendance on the cattle ; the young ones are many of them handsome, 
but in age they become wrinkled and abominably ugly. In person 
they are dean and fond of ornaments, but in many habits they are ex- 
cessively dirty. They make extremely neat baskets, and earthen pots to 
cook in ; but the latter are clumsy things. Their own Assagais and 
ornaments for the person, such as collars of beads, snuff-boxes, etc., 
are also the work of their own hands ; nor must I omit a three-legged 
stool for a pillow (cut out of solid wood), and the snuff-spoon, 
generally of bone ; it has three long teeth like a fork, to serve as a 
handle, and to fasten it in their woolly hair ; the opposite extremity 
is furnished with a smaU bowl like that of a salt-spoon, and with it 
they shovel up snuff by the handful, and perform, all other necessary 
operations about the olfactory organ. 

The district lying between the Umsatense and the Umgoa on the 
coast is very thickly populated; large quantities of Indian com, sweet 
potatoes, tobacco, and Kaffir com (a kind of millet) are grown for their 
own consumption. The Indian com is broken in a kind of rough mor- 
tar, boiled and eaten with curdled sour milk. This is the staple food 
of the natives ; to a European it is at first intolerable, but on ac- 
quaintance it becomes palatable, and indeed grateful in the overpower- 
ing heat felt in the middle of the day. Of the Kaffir com they make a 
black bread, by grinding it between two stones and baking it on the 
ashes without leaven ; and from the same corn brew a sharp, sour, and 
intoxicating beverage called " jualo;" this com, by distillation, yields a 
spirit very like the common brandy of the Cape. A sweet Bush is also 
found on the banks of the streams, and eaten raw or boiled to sweeten 
their meals ; and a small Labiate plant is cultivated to use as tobacco 
— ^this is probably a Plectranthua. 

The trees here assume a majestic stature, and many new forms are 
apparent. The Mimosa and Stinkwood are still prevalent ; the Fan-palms 
are more frequent than before, and often attain a height of fifty or sixty 
feet, bearing firuit in abundance ; two or three species of Mcus occur at 
intervals, and are usually very grotesque in appearance ; Streliiziaa are 
scarce. But herbaceous plants are in great variety, and several new 
forms exist. I may mention the following genera as most prevalent : 
CommeUna, Justicia, Sparaxia (several new ones), Tritonia (three species) 



not less curious or beautiful, which I imngine to be an Orobanehe 
{Uareeya Capeima, Hook. Ic, Plant, t. 118): its habits agree exactly 
with that parasite ; it produces a tiower-stem of about a foot in lengtii, 
bearing five or sis very large pure white flowers, averaging about three 
inches in diameter ; it is usually found adhering to a thistle. 

With regard to the culture of African terrestrial Orchids I would 
observe that the soil I faucy the nighest approach to their native me- 
dium will be found in the black alluvial mould of marshes or water- 
meadows, tempered with pure sand, which outers largely into the com- 
position of all the soils here, where we have nothing like the peat-soil 
of England, nor is there much decaying vegetable matter present where 
these Orchids are usually found. All those from the coast arc subject 
to a long jerod of Iro ght a d u less specially marked as the inha- 
b tants oi s an i s tl s f ct v 11 1 a 'e to be borne in mind. The dry 
se son con n o 1 exte ds f om Aj nl to October, and for two months 
lo 1 th end f tb s p 1 tl ey may be said lo be perfectly dry, 
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and being in most cases but just beneath the surface would be subject 
to extreme aridity were it not for the shelter afforded by the thick ve- 
getation of herbs and grasses by which they are surrounded. 

In October the rains begin at first but sparingly, dews however are 
frequent and heavy, and in November and December the ground be- 
comes saturated ; January and part of February dry weather usually 
prevails, to be succeeded by even more rain than before. Most of the 
terrestrial Orchids bloom at the beginning of each of these rainy periods, 
and by the end of May the leaves of such as are deciduous wither and 
die off. The mean temperature need not be high for them, as I fre- 
quently find the coast plants running back to an elevation of two or 
even three thousand feet, and at this height sharp frosts are very com- 
mon in our winter season. I fancy that greenhouse treatment, with 
the help of a close frame at the commencement of their growth, will 
prove all that is needed, and to keep them rather less dry than is usual 
with bulbs, during the torpid season. 

After despatching the two oxen before mentioned we crossed the 
Umgoa and found the country more thickly wooded than before ; trees 
of a gigantic size being frequent, and the bush of several days* journey 
through. The Bulimus Kraussi is here common, and a darker one, 
which I think differs essentially, is also tolerably plentiful. After a few 
days I found but little difference in the vegetation, and therefore pushed 
on, crossing the Umpongo, whence three or four days' travelling made an 
immense difference in the aspect of the country. It here becomes flat, 
so much so that lagoons are frequent and the bush is scattered about 
in detached patches. Epiphytal Orchids are decidedly on the increase, 
and if we can push some fifty miles further I think it probable some 
new forms in the family must result ; but unfortunately our oxen show 
unmistakeable symptoms of wearing out. We have now a good load, 
quite as much as they can get on with. 

Leaving the cattle on the Umpongo to rest and refresh themselves, with 
two Kaffirs to take care of our effects, I set off to determine if possible 
the extent of this flat country, taking with me the rest of the Kaffirs to 
carry necessaries. Three days brought us to another considerable stream, 
and two more to the head of St. Lucia's Bay. At starting I promised 
myself to reach this place, as I had heard some glowing accounts of the 
scenery, etc., and certainly it is not belied by the reality : the bay it- 
self is about the size of that at Natal ; the entrance is almost stopped 
by a bar, so much so that it is quite possible to wade across the mouth. 



to find one dead and two othera more sickly than wbea we parted ; it 
became therefore neceaaary to abandon tlie least valuable of our eollec- 
tions, and, sdcctiug such »s could be procured nearest home, we loaded 
the remaining beasts. Despatching two more homewards with direc- 
tions to look for the wagon, and if they fell in with it to ieare the 
luggage and retnm to a rendezvous appointed; or otherwise, to mate 
the best of their way to Natal ; while with the remainder I followed the 
route to the hills. This we accomplished in a fortnight, and the 
relief from the oppressive heat of the coast was most seasonable both to 
men and beasts. I w s 1 ced to tike this course as I wished if pos- 
sible to catch the sj „ s so o tjie highlands, and with the sum- 
mer before me I could et n gr dually towards Natal. But while we 
had been quietly at work n N t s laboratoiy, diflerent was the oe- 
cupation of our neighbours We fo id on attaining the populated part 
of tlie country that as g n ry var was raging between Pandu and 
some of the tribes on his frontier next the Drachenberg ; we were un- 
y involved in the midst of the contending parties before we 
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become aware of it ; and now a second abandoning of the precious sub- 
jects of so much toil was pressingly necessary ; but as I do not wish to 
dwell on this subject, suffice it to say that by dint of much skulking 
and some tact we got through with the loss of another ox (which we 
bad to kill and eat), almost as empty-handed as wlien we entered the 
country. The fate of the two oxen previously started homewards also 
caused some alarm. The heaviest loss at this unfortunate crisis I es- 
timate to be the insects, for as we had entered the Zulu country in the 
middle of winter, it was only at the latter end of the journey that I was 
able to make any additions of the least consequence ; therefore all the 
best were with us at the time we were obliged to think only of saving 
our lives. We were, however, no sooner fairly clear of the belligerents 
than we set to work again, and as nothing else offered I had soon a 
goodly collection of bulbs, which are here both numerous and beautiful*. 

As we had crossed the XJmpongo, and, to get up the most accessible 
way from the coast to the hiUs, were obliged to double the head of St. 
Lucia's Bay, I compute our most distant point on the Draclienberg 
range to have been about 27^, and the average altitude at which we 
made collections about 5000 feet : higher than this it was useless to go, 
for nearly all the time we spent in this we experienced sharp frosts at 
night, and in the day were often so completely enveloped in clouds that 
it was dangerous to venture far from camp ; besides which, lions are 
here so numerous as to be a source of continual anxiety. Pursuing 
our way as rapidly as the ruggedness of the country would permit, we 
at length fell in with some natives, and from them learned we were 
near the source of the Tuzella and within a hundred miles of Pieter- 
maritzburg. This lightened our spirits, which were by tliis time be- 
ginning somewhat to flag, and a seasonable supply of mealies and milk 
did quite as much for our bodies. I continued with the baggage till 
we came once more upon a high road, and then we made the best of 
the way homewards. 

February 27th, 1852. — Have heard of the party left on the hills; 
they are stopped by the waters. Of those in the Zulu country I can 
hear nothing. 

* These have arriyed in England, and have been consigned to Mr. Samnel Stevens, 
24, Bloomsbmy Square, London, for sale. A set of them is now in cultivation at 
the Royal Gkirdens. 

VOL. IV. 2 M 



so that it may include several additioaal species wliich. I find in the 
Hookerian Herbarium. It will not retain however the Chilian plant, 
which C. A. Meyer and Nees von Esenbeck, misled by De Candolle's 
liaving erroneously described the fertile flowers as " fojinineia," have 
referred to Pteropogon, Nees von Esenbeclc giving at the same time a 
revised generic character grounded on this mistake*. This Chilian 
plant is evidently the Facelh apiculata, Cass.; which genus I perceive 
that M. Remy (in Ana. Sci. Nat. for Sept. 1849) has referred to the 
Gnaphaliea, apparently with good reason. The plants of my third 
section prove that Steetz has correctly referred hia Pteropogon apkatus 
to this genus, and likewise justify me in appending the § IV. for a 
plant which has quite the hahit of P.pi/gtnaus, notwithstanding the 
more numerous flowers and glabrous achcnia. The fifth section tends 
to connect Pteropogon with Xyridanthe, Lindl., which has larger heads 
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and a more rigid (and not ^Merial) pappus, and which on the other 
hand seems to be scarcely more than a section of Helipterumy as esta- 
blished by De GandoUe. But my F. gracilis is surely not generically 
distinct from P^pygmaus^ nor dissimilar in habit ; and P. ramosus is very 
closely allied to it, notwithstanding its larger and radiant involucral ap- 
pendages. I have been obliged therefore to dispose the species known 
to me as follows. 

§ I. Fagelioides. Capitulum 8-5-florum parvulum, intra folia in- 
Yolucrantia sessilia. Achenia fertilia yillis sericeis confertissimis 
tecta, superioribus achenio longioribus et pappum exteriorem simu- 
lantibus ; sterilia glabra vel parce villosa. Pappus corolla bre?issime 
5-dentata multo longior, albus. — ^Nanse, capitulis paucis corymboso- 
congestis. 
1. P. pifgnksua (DC. 1. c.) : involucri fusel squamis intimis appendice 
lactea ovata perspicua superatis; foliis filiformi-linearibus arenoso- 
pubescentibus demum glabratls, floralibus capitulo dimidio brevio- 
ribus. 
P. australis, Nees in lonnsea, vol. xvi. p. 223. 

Interior of Eastern Australia, at MoUe's Plains, A, Cunningham, and 
Bathurst Plains, Fraser, — Heads 3 lines long, brown, the innermost 
scales of the involucre tipped with a small but conspicuous petaloid ap- 
pendage. Fertile flowers two or three ; the sterile from one to three ; 
both hermaphrodite, and of the same structure, except that the style is 
perhaps more developed in the former and the anthers in the latter. 
As to position, in this and other species, the infertile flowers are as 
frequently exterior as central. There are commonly two infertile 
flowers : one of them has the abortive ovary perfectly glabrous, the 
other is usually sparsely villous. These have a pappus of fewer and 
smaller rays than the fertile flowers. Pappus of the fertile achenia of 
twenty to thirty rather stout bristles, densely plumose throughout, twice 
the length of the corolla, thrice the length of the turbinate achenia. 
a. P. Drummondii (n. sp.): involucri albido-viriduli vix fuscescentis 
squamis intimis appendice minima apiculatis ; foliis glabratis, florali- 
bus capitulum subsequantibus. 

Swan River, and interior of South-west Australia, Drummond, 1849. 
— Plant two inches high, very much resembling P.pygnueus; the cha- 
racter given above expresses the only difference. Fertile flowers two 
or three ; the sterile one or two. 
§ II. Helichbysoides. Capitulum 5-7-florum, parvum, basi nudum. 



pedicellatU siibfasciculatis iti coi^mbum composltum dispositis. 

4. "2 . coryraboaua (n. ap.): foliis nngustc liuearibus a basi ad apicem 
seusim attciiuatis jiliinis cauleq^ue corymbosL-raiiioso laxe lanatis ; ca- 
pitulia brevissime pcdiccUatis ; involucri fusci sou fcrruginei squamis 
intimis breviter nlbido-appeiidiculatis. 

Swan Rivisr, 2J/MinMionrf.— Darling Range, South-west Attstralia, 
Collie. — -Stems a span to a foot bigh, leafy. Fascicles of tlie compound 
corymb 2-4-ccpIialous ; the cylindraceous beads 3 lines long, slightly 
pedicdlato. Pctaloid tipa of the innermost involucral scales nearly as 
conspicuous as in P.pygmaua. Corolla, etc., nearly as in P. s/ncaliu; 
tbc pappus of twelve to fourteen acta) less strongly plumose. 

5, V. polffcephalm (n. sp.); foliis angustc linearibus plania a basi ad 
npicem atteuualis ramisque difiusis tenuiter araneosis dcmum glabra- 
tis ; ciipitulis fnstigiato-corymbosis longinsculc pedicellatis ; invo- 
lucri straminei squamis omnibus cxappcndiculatis. 

Swan Kiver, /'/■wmmoBrf.— llcscmbks the foregoing, but is less woolly. 
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the heads all conspicuously pedicellate, and the involucral scales are all 
destitute of petaloid tips. 

6. P. lavis (n. sp.) : foHis angustissime linearibus deorsum attenuatis 
inferioribus spathulato-linearibus ramisque simpliciusculis glabemmis; 
capitulis pedicellatis in corymbis parvis confertis ; involucri ferruginei 
squamis omnibus exappendiculatis. 

Swan River, Drummond, 1843. — ^A span or less in height, from a 
slender annual root, entirely glabrous. Pappus, etc., as in the other 
species of this section. Corolla slender, not dilated above, and minutely 
five-toothed, as in the first section of the genus, about the length of the 
pappus. Achenia minutely haiiy. 

§ IV. P Ptebofoggnopsis. Capitulum 20-40-florum, parvum, intra 
foUa bracteantia sessile, subheterogamum ; nempe floribus exteriori- 
bus corolla angustiore brevissime 3-4-dentata, et antheris ut videtur 
cassis, interioribus corolla brevissime 4-5-dentata, centralibus sub- 
stenlibus. Involucri squamsB paucse, subsequales, tenues. Achenia 
glabra. Pappus corolla sublongior. 

7. P. demmua (n. sp.): foliis filiformibus caulibusque ramosissimis de- 
pressis tenuiter pilosis nunc glabratis, fioralibus capitulum ovatum 
sequantibus ; involucri squamis inappendiculatis. 

Swan River, Brummond, — Plant about an inch high, forming a de- 
pressed tuft. Heads subsolitary at the ends of the crowded branchlets, 
one line long. Involucre stramineous or ferruginous. Exterior flowers 
with an almost filiform corolla and with the anthers perhaps abortive, 
but always present. Pappus of about ten setae, plumose as in the pre- 
ceding section. 

§ V. ? Helipteugides. Capitulum 10-15-florum majusculum basi 
folioso-bracteolatum. Involucri squamae pluriseriales, basi incrassatee 
rigidse, intimse appendice petaloidea breviuscula radiantes. Achenia 
sericeo-viUosissima conformia, pauca centralia subinania. Pappus 
breviter plumosus quam in § 1, corolla 6-dentata paulo longior. — 
Caules erecti, ultra-spithameei, capitulis ad apicem ramorum solitariis 
vel temis. 

8. V, gracilis (n. sp.): glaberrimus, caule stricto supeme parce ramoso 
oligocephalo ; foliis filiformibus, summis capitulum bracteantibus ; 
basi scarioso-dilatata appressa in squamis involucri ovati pluriserialis 
transeuntibus ; appendicibus petaloideis squamis intimis duplo bre- 
vioribus lanceolatis. 



marginiuiDus lenuiDus cstens piensque BDona ovani steniious. in- 

volucrum late campanuktum pluriseriale ; squamis exterioribus char- 
taceia breviter scarioso-appendiciilatis, interioribus appendice petaloi- 
(lea radiaiitibus. Receptaculum c basi lata acute conicum vel in cen- 
tro Eubulato-productam, epaleatum, acrobiculatum, ambitu subalveo- 
latum. CorolUe confornjea, infundibiilari-tubulosfe, 5-dentatie. An- 
thera basi breviter bisetffi. Stgli rami fl. fcrtil. apice truncati bre- 
vissime penicillati ; fl. sterilium Bimiles sed breviores vel brevissimi. 
Achenia fertilia turbiuata, pilis prcelon^s confertissimis niveis serJceo- 
villosissima, sterilia exteriora sericea, interiora aensim inatiia glabrala ; 
callo baailari obliquo. Pappus peraiateiis, e paleis aetiformibus rigidis 
10-20 baai aubconcyetis, fl. fertil. denae plumosis; fl. steril. tenui- 
oribus SEepiua paucioribus (6-12) minus plumoais apice nudis vel 
penicillatis. — Herbce liumitea, baud Ian ta, caulibua e radice annua 
plurimia simpliciuaculis odacendentibua fol os s ap ce monocephalis, 
foliia altemis linearibus; capitulis mi^ ac Is 
§ I. Pappi paleiC apice nigricantes, fl. f rtd ad ap eeu q e de ac plu- 
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mosee ; fl. steril. apice penicillato-plumosfie, inferae nudiascolse. In- 

volacram appendiculis oyalibus oblongisve eximie radians. 
A. muUicaule (n. sp.): glaberrimum ; foliis brevibus (2-4 lin. longis) 

anguste linearibus vel subspatholatis obtosis crassiusculis ; involucro 

basi scarioso sqoarroso; reo6ptaculo e basi lata apiculato-oonioo. 

— ^Variat a, radiis involucri lacieis ; /3, radiis involucri flayescentibus 

et snbseraginosis. 

Swan Eiver, Drummond, — Stems a span or more in height. Heads 
depressed, nearly an inch in diameter, including the spreading involu- 
cral rays. Pappus rather longer than the corolla. The uppermost of 
the mass of white hairs which so densely clothe the achenium attain, 
in the outer and truly fertile series, to more than half the length of the 
pappus. 

2. A. rubeUum (n. sp.) : foliis lineari-lanceolatis acutis caulibusqoe 
teneUis glanduloso-puberulis ; receptaculo convexo in centro subula- 
to-producto ; radiis involucri campanulati roseis. 

Between Swan Eiver and King George Sound, Drummond. — Stems 
3-5 inches high, few or solitary. Leaves \ to 1 inch long; the 
uppermost minute. Heads smaller than in the preceding. Fertile 
achenia clothed with rather shorter silky hairs ; the pappus of more 
setiform and strongly plumose paleae, much longer than the corolla. 
The centre of the receptacle rises into a narrow and sharp-pointed 
column ; the sides of this prolongation, as in the preceding species, 
bear the infertile, its apex the truly abortive ovaries, while the truly 
fertile flowers surround its base. 
§ II. Fappi palese modice plumosee apice setiformi-attenuatse nudius- 

culee ; fl. steril. conformes sed vix plumo^se. 

3. A. phyUocephalum (n. sp.) : glabrum ; caub'bus simpliciusculis su- 
peme usque ad capitulum sessile foliosis ; foliis lanceolatis, floralibus 
m^joribus oblongis ; involucri paudserialis squamis intimis breviter 
scarioso-appendiculatis baud radiantibus; receptaculo conico tuber- 
culato. 

South-west Australia, Drummond (received in 1850). — ^From the re- 
ceptacle I doubt not that this species should be associated with the 
foregoing, notwithstanding the differences indicated. 

Cephaliptbrum, nov. gen. 
Cc^ittdum multiflorum heterogamum ; floribus omnibus tubulosis, mar- 



dun fonmiDtibuB 1 Fappus apice nigrescena. 

C, Drummondii. — Variat a, nppendicibus radiantibiis iavolucri lacteis ; 

ct 3, flavidis in sicco subferaginosis. 

Swan Biver, Drummond. — This remarkably distiact genus is allied, 
no doubt, to Helipleram, through AcrocUaium, and to ScAmtiia; but is 
abundantly distinguished frora all three, as well by its curious pappus 
as its glomerate eapitula. The achenia and abortive ovaria are en- 
tangled in an almost inextricable mass by the extremely long and crisped 
wool, with which they are densely clothed. The sliort and stout bristly 
hairs which form the plume or tuft at tlic apex of the longer pappus are 
recurved or crisped when dry. The heads are 3 lines in diameter, ex- 
clusive of the radiant pctaloid appendages, which are of about the same 
length ; and the glomerule they form is an inch in diameter. 

CoNANTiiODiuM, nov.-gcn. 

Capitulvnt multiflorum horaogamum. Imolucrum eylindraceo-turbina- 

tum, pluriseriale ; squauiis eoriaceis gradatira imbrieatis, exterioribus 
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obloDgis vix scarioso-marginatis apprcssis, iatimis liuearibus paucis, 
lamina parvula angasia petaloidea radiantibas discum paulo saperan- 
tibus. Beceptacvlum convexum arcolatum epaleaoeum. FloreM omnes 
hermaphroditi ; corollis tubulosis 6-dentatis. Anikera basi caadatsB. 
8tyU rami apioe minate capitellati. Achenia (immatura) oblonga, 
erostria, sessilia, glabra. Pappus oniiierialis setosus; setis capilla- 
ribus rigidis denticulato-scabridis basi inter se insequaliter ooncretis. 
— ^Frutex ramosissimus, lanugine araneosa caduca; foliis altemis 
lineari-oblongis subpetiolatis scabrido-hirtellis, ramis monooephalis. 
(Involucmm viridnlum ; lamina squamamm intimarum lactea. C!o- 
rolla hitea.) 
0. Drummondii, 

South-west Australia, Drummond^ 1850. — A sbrub apparently of con- 
siderable stature ; the branchlets leafy to the top, terminated by solitary 
heads, which are nearly an inch in length. Leaves seldom an inch 
long, two lines wide, araneose beneath, the upper surface apparently 
somewhat viscous ; the midrib impressed above and strongly prominent 
beneath ; the lateral veins obscure, the surface of the leaf, in the dried 
specimens, somewhat bullate. The capitula are remarkable for their 
coriaceoussc ales, greenish, with whitish margins, only the innermost, 
with their narrow radiant tips, being at all scarious. The pappus con- 
sists of mudi more rigid setse than those of HeUchrysum, The name 
alludes to the (inversely) conical shape of the capitulum, called by 
Ehrhart an anlhodium, 

AsTEBiBEA, Littdl, Veg, Swan Riv, p. 24. 

Char. Gen. auct. — Capitulum mtdtiflorum heterogamum ; fl. radii uni- 
serialibus ligulatis, foemineis, raro tubulosis, limbo ampliato-difformi, 
antheris ut videtur cassis donatis ; disci hermaphroditis. Involucrum 
hemisphsericum, post anthesin patentissimum; squamis numerosis- 
simis paudserialibus fere SBquilongis, exterioribus subulato-setaceis 
viscoso-glandulosis, intimis angustissime linearibus margine scariosis 
apicem versus villoso-fimbriatis. Beceptaculum epaleaceum, planum v. 
convexum, tuberculatum. Corolla disci tubo gracili elongato supeme 
leviter ampliato, limbo 5-dentato vel 5-fido. Anihera basi caudatsB. 
Styli rami apice conoideo-capitellati. Achenia oblouga, erostria, 
glabra. Pappus 3-10-setosus; setis capillaceis corolla SBquilongis 
vel brevioribus basi nudis vel nudinsculis superne aut barbellulatis 
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I. A., puwenueiua, ijinai. i. c. jintnma a 
vol. i. p. 483. 

4 2. Ptilothkixia. Pappi setee 4-10, superne verc plumoste albT 

Corollie disci limbo profunde 6-fido, lobis Imearibus \el Hnceolatu 

* Capitulum radintum, ligulis elongntis Squamse nnolucri es 

timfe in setam longnm nttcnuatr Pappua corollfi paulo bu 

3. A. viuUiceps (n. sp.) ; iinnn, Inna floccosa mox decidua tecta ; cauli- 
bus plurimia e radice forte annua parce ramosis ; fobis lanccolatis, 
radicalibus oblongo-apathulatis ; invokcro lanato-villosissimo, Ugulis 
pturirais ; pappi setia 8-10. 
South-west Australia, Brmamonil. — Stems rather stout, three inelies 

high. Head two-thirds or three-fourths of an inch iu diameter, not 

including the numerous linear-lanceolate ligules ; the latter are nearlj 

half an inch long, three-toothed at the apex. 

3. A. gracilis (n. sp.) ; eaiile graoUi e vadicc annua aimpUciusculo 
foliisque lincarlbus lana tenui araneosa caduca primum indutis ; invo- 
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lucri sqoamis exterioribus glanduloso-hirtis, intimis apice setaceo-vil- 

losis; ligulis 5-8 ; pappi setis radii 3-4, disci 5. 

Swan Eiver, Drummond. — Stems 6 inches high. Heads small ; the 
involucre only a quarter of an inch in diameter. 

* * Capitulum discoideum; floribus omnibus hermaphroditis, sed 

paucis in ambitu ssepius corolla apice ampliata dififormi 3-5' 

lobata antheris cassis donata. Pappus corollas disci sequi- 

longus. 

4. A. stricta (n. sp.): tomento appresso tardius flocooso-soluto cano-la- 

nata ; caulibus e radice fusiformi erectis simpliciusculis ; foliis cau- 

linis anguste linearibus; involucri squamis pauciserialibus glanduloso- 

puberulis, exterioribus apice villoso-barbatis, intimis ultra medium 

villoso-fimbriatis ; pappo 4-5-setoso. 

Swan River, Drummond, — Stems 1-2 feet high. Head nearly half 
an inch in diameter. Lobes of the corolla lanceolate, or in the am- 
pliate marginal flowers ovate. 

DioTOSPERMA, nov. gcn. Melampodinearum. 

Capitulum pauciflomm, heterogamum; floribus radii 3-4, fcemineis, 
vix ligulatis ; disci totidem, tubulosis, abortu masculis. Involucrum 
simplex, uniseriale, e squamis 5-6 consimilibus ovato-oblongis, con- 
caviusculis, membranaceo-herbaceis, margine anguste scarioso ciliato- 
fimbriolatis, per anthesin flores sequantibus. Beceptaculum parvum, 
planum, epaleaceum. Corolla fl. radii tubo brevissimo oblique trmi- 
cato in ligulam minimam apice 2-3-denticulatam vix explanato, stylo 
suo brevior, persistens ; disci cyathiformis parce glanduligera, limbo 
3-4-lobo. Anthera ovales, connatse, ecaudatse. Stylus fl. fcem. bi- 
fldus, lobis lineari-oblougis divaricatis glabris ; fl. masc. supeme in- 
crassatus, apice ssepius insequaliter bilobus, lobis subulatis hispidis. 
Ovarium fl. masc. lineare, exovulatum ; fl. foem. achenio simile sed 
multoties minus. Ackenia involucrum 2-3-plo superantia, ab eo 
prorsus discreta, obovato-subtrigona, apice btcornia, nempe explanata, 
obcompressa alata ; ala suberosa, crassa, arete involuta (ut achenium 
subtrigonum ventre profunde sulcatum apparet), ad apicem late 
truncatum in auriculas hirsutas prselongas arrecto-patentes producta. 
Pappus nullus. CotyUdones obcompresso-planse, leviter incurvsB. — 
Herba pusilla e radice annua, multicauHs, hirsutula ; caulibus gracili- 
bus, dififusis, ramosis ; foliis integenimis, infimis obovatis oppositis, 



present plant. Both genera should doubtless be referred to the Melam- 
podinem-Partheniem. 



Notice, by the Rev. Churchill ISabington, M.A., of the Lichens 
collected by Dr. Sutherland, during the Arctic Voyage qf Capt. Penny, 
in the " Lady 'Franklin" 

No. 91. ParmeUa elegan», a, miniata, Schser. ! n. 388 ; on limestone, 
tine and fertile; accompanied by other lichens in an imperfect state, 
among which are, as it seems, P. pulveruknta or aquila, Ach. (barren), 
and P. (Lecanora) mtellina, Ach. : also the scattered apothecia of 
another Lecanora .- likewise another lichen (without any crust) which I 
have also gathered in the Tyrol, which Dr. Montagne (in list) considers 
a Ferrucaria, " belle et bonne espece nouvelle," but which recedes so 
much in character, that it seems to me rather to belong to Fries's 
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genus Limboria^ judging from the description. Collected near Assist- 
ance Bay. 

No. ^-f comprises the following lichens. — Parmelia elegam, a, Schser. 1 
Lecidea geograpMcay var. ctmtigua^ Fries. L. atroalba, Ach., Fries, (hy- 
pothallo prsedominante crasso, dendritioo). L. lapicida ? Fries, ex descr. 
L, eof^uenSy Fries et Auct. pr. p. Also another Lecidea^ which appears 
to have changed colour, seemingly aUied to L, niperficiaUa, Schser. 
Likewise other lichens in an imperfect state, one of which is perhaps 
Urceolaria serupoM, Ach. Lecidea contigua, var. calcarea. Fries. Par- 
meUa aurcmtiaca^ y calva. Fries. Assistance Bay. 

No. V- Poi^elia aquUa? Ach. (very imperfect and barren), mixed 
with P. elegans (as above), fertile. Prince Alfred's Bay. 

No. 107. On a piece of bone, used as an implement by the Eski- 
maux, there are some fragments of lichens. P. aquila 7 barren ; and 
apothecia of P. MeUina. Comwallis Island. 

No. 89. Protoeoccua nivalis. Assistance Bay. 

No. V, V' Parmelia pukeruleiUa^ Ach., var. Fries (P. pUgrea, Ach.), 
on moss, barren. Also P. elegasu^ Ach., fertile. Also Bufourea ra- 
mtdoMy Hook., I suppose, but have seen no specimens. 

No. V. Very imperfect; possibly spoiled Lecidea geographica, Ach., 
in part. 

No. 28. Umbilicaria hgperborea^ Hoffin. U, jproboscidea, a, Fries, 
two forms : one smooth below, and one hairy below. Parmelia stggia, 
var. lanata, Fries (Comicularia lanata, Auctt.). 

No. 48 comprises the following lichens, collected near Cape York, 
Davis Straits. — Evemia ochroleuca. Fries. Celraria nivalis. Fries. Cla- 
donia rangiferina,'H.oEm, C,pyxidata,'Fnes, Bufourea ramuloaa^Hook.,^ 
young state. These grow on the ground, matted among each other ; all 
barren. There is likewise a mere morsel of Evemia divergens, Fries. 
Also UMiUcaria vellea, Fries, Summ. Yeg. Scand. (U. vellea, a, ejusd. 
Lich. Eur.) var. lecidinay Bab. : apothecia at first resembling a Lecidea, 
then tuberculated, never gyrated or much papillated in the present fine 
specimen ; margin rather thin, under side pale, blackish about the um- 
bilicus, with branched pale fibres, which become darker in age. Also 
Umbilicaria hyperborea, HofEm. : two states, fertile. 

No. 92. Lecidea vesicularis, var. globosa. Fries, on earth, fertile. 
Parmelia triptophyUa, var. Sckraderi, Fries, fertile. Both from Assist- 
ance Bay. 



her cargo wns recovered. Miller went out in a boat from Par^ to see 
tlie wreck, caught a const i])a<;a5, which excitement aggravated into 
brain-fever and speedily carried hiin off. I have not a word fi'oni tlie 
young men in his employ, and I know not whether the business will he 
carried on or forthwith wound up. You will of course learn from Siii- 
glchurst if all is to go on as usual. I had reason to expect there would 
be on board for mc a case conttiining drying and packing paper, jars 
for succulent fruits, and several other things, sent by Sir W. Hooker. 
The loss to me is great, especially of the fruit-jars. 

Poor Miller was a very fine young man, and his loss to me is irrepa- 
rable, as he was so ready to do anything I needed, even to putting 
himself to iueonvenience. He was a schoolfellow of Gardner, and was 
stationed at Araeali when Gardner visited that place, where he ren- 
dered him gi'eat assistance. 

I iim much obliged for the catalogue. Any remarks with which you 
fiivour mc on my pluuta will always be thankfully received. Will vou 
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be kind enough to indicate the Natural Orders of any new genera you 
may propose, in future ? I see you have made two species out of the 
Sapotacea n. 926: one of them, iMcuma laterijhray is of the gap6^ 
the other, L. parviflora, of the terra firme. I noticed slight differences 
when I gathered them. The Indians say that not a single plant of the 
Gapo is found in the Mato Virgem da terra firme (Unoald), and I am 
now certain that they are almost literally correct. 

Since my last envoi I have travelled about more than at any time 
previously, and I believe that in this collection you will find absolutely 
nothing common. In May, the middle of the wet season, not a tree 
was to be seen in flower in the forest, or capoeiras, but I found that at 
that season precisely the twiners of the Gtipo began to flower ; and the 
south shore of the river and the inundated angle between the Solimoes 
and the Eio Negro was soon quite gay with Setjanug, Aaclepiadea^ etc. 
The trees of the Grapo do not flower until the water begins to leave 
them. In this month too I went down to the mouth of the Bio Negro 
(about eight miles below the Barra) and remained there four days. I 
found it such an excellent station that I resolved to revisit it later in 
the season. I met there also an Indian carpenter whom I engaged to 
construct the cabin (tolda) of my canoe, and in the month of July I 
took her down there and remained until the cabin was completed. 
There is an extraordinary difference in the vegetation of the opposite 
shores of the Amazon, at the junction of the Bio Negro and Solimo^. 
You will find in the collection some plants marked " Mouth of B. 
Negro," and others "Mouth of Solimoes": the former plants are laved 
by black water, and the latter by toMte, Any one at first sight would 
take the Amazon to be the continuation of the Bio Negro, from the 
breadth and direction of the latter ; but this cannot at all compare with 
the Solimo6s for depth of stream and rapidity of current. It may be 
long before any one exposes himself again to gather the few plants I 
got at the mouth of the Solimoes — such a place for snakes and ants in 
the trees I never met with. In the wet season every terricolous animal 
must betake itself to the trees, where thousands of miles of forest are 
inundated. Among plants from the forests at the mouth of the Bio 
Negro, none interested me more than the Caju-aas^y a tree I had heard 
spoken of throughout the Amazon, but could never fall in with pre- 
viously. It is apparently a true Anacardium^ but grows ninety feet high 1 

In the month of June I had an excursion up the Solimo^, my desti- 



was none I could scarcely spread it out so as not to be in the way of 
the rowers. 

At Hanaqiiiry I paid a visit to a Seahor Zannij (son of the Colonel 
Zannij who was deputed by the Brazilian Government to accompany 
Spix and Martius in the province of Para) and spent a night with 
■ him. He told me that these naturalists passed some days at Mana- 
quiry ; it is therefore possible I may have got some of the same species 
as Martius gathered there. The whole region between the Madeira and 
the Puriis is a noted country of Cacaos : in the woods behind Zannij's 
house I saw two species new to me, and got one of them in flower. 

My stay at Manaqniry, and the voyage thither and back (the latter 
only eighteen hours !), occupied above three week'i but the weather was 
dreadful (being the fig end of the wet seison) and so mterfered much 
both with collectmg and preservmg Besides I wis quite^too early 
for the forest ^eget*»tion ind I saw multitiidea of trees whosL fohage 
was now to me but which had not be„ii)i to show their flower 
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My time has been a good deal intenmpted of late, partly by illness 
and parUy by superintending the preparation of my canoe. If I had 
foreseen all the trouble and expense attending the latter, I should per- 
haps not have purchased it ; but I hope to be repaid in the greater 
facilities for working on the voyage, which I have thereby secured. 
These fellows will not work unless they are looked after, and none but 
a slave thinks of working three days together : if a carpenter can earn 
money enough in two days to keep him a week, why should he work 
mere than the two days ? 

I should have gone down to Vaik to get a man to supply King's place 
but for the sacrifice of time. There are several free blacks and mulattos, 
accustomed to constant work ; but here none such are to be met with. 
The house-work has consequently fallen on me alone, yet I think my 
collection is superior to that of the corresponding months of last year, 
notwithstanding all drawbacks. The Indians do well enough in the 
field, when one knows how to manage them. Humboldt, from some 
remarks in his 'Aspects of Nature,' seemed not to have attained this 
art. It does not do to ask them to do anything as a task, however 
much money, etc., you may offer for the performance of it ; my usual 
invitation is " Yasso yaoata," (" Allons nous promener") ; we get into 
our montaria, enter one of the igarap^, and when we reach the heart 
of the forest they are all alacrity to dimb or cut down the trees ; the 
gathering of the flowers being all the while represented as a mere mat- 
ter of amusement. As I had no letters from Para to the authorities 
here (no British consul having been there for now more than a year 
and a half) I have had to send as far as Sa5 Gabriel da Cachoeira for 
men — ^a month's distance, at least, above the Barra. I expected them 
several weeks ago, bnt I had news that all were ill, and I had almost 
given up all expectation of them, when they arrived on the night of the 
5th instant. There are five of them, all stout fellows, and I have " ar- 
ranged " other two here (one a Peruvian Indian from Moyobamba) ; so 
that, as my canoe goes well under sail, I hope to get along merrily. I 
propose to make Sao Grabriel my first resting-place. It is exactly on 
the equator, in the midst of cataracts and mountains, and ought to 
produce something good. The Podoatema that grow on the falls arc 
a chief article of support to the natives for one-half of the year ! 
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into a case which I shall leave here to be forwarded to Pard. It was 
the owner of this sitio (Scuhor Manoel Jacinto de Souza, a lieutenant of 
police) who sent me five out of the six men that composed my crew. 
They were under no obligation to ascend higher than Uananaca, bat 
they have agreed to accompany me to Sa5 Gabriel, if I will only let 
them have a fortnight to work in their T09as. It was no slight trouble 
to have to send a thousand milca for men, to wait three months for 
them, and then to have to pay them for the voyage down, and for the 
time they were waiting on me in the Barra (for they came on me quite 
unexpectedly) as well as for the voyage up ; yet even on these terms 
I was glad to get them. So immense is the difficulty of procuring men 
here to do anything, that I think of removing altogetlier to VcncKucJa. 
If I find plenty of fine Orchises here, I propose to load one or two 
canoes witli them, take them myself to Para (a voyage down and up of 
Ave or six months !), and there pack them for England. I could also 
in Para procure an assistant, which here is impossible. My boat is 
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larger than most that ascend to Sa5 Gabriel, yet in the cabin my bag- 
gage and paper took up so much room that there was only space for one 
person to work comfortably, and had I had with me a companion I could 
not have prepared perhaps half the number of specimens ; but on land, 
where there is plenty of room to work, an active fearless fellow would 
be a great acquisition. 

I should like to ascend the Bio Negro again, because I was obliged 
to leave so many fine things on its banks. After passing Barcellos 
almost everything was new, and so many things were in flower that I 
was obliged to confine myself to those which presented the greatest 
novelty of structure. Nothing like this has ever happened to mc 
before : I was obliged, for instance, to shut my eyes to Myrtles, Laurels^ 
Ingas, and several others. Between the Barra and Uanauaca I counted 
no fewer than fourteen species of Lecyihis in flower, and all but one 
new to me ! Yet of these I only got a stock of four or five, for (to say 
nothing of the difficulty of preserving so many things) I found my 
Indians very difficult to set going again when stopped in the middle of 
their work. And when you consider the time that is lost in collecting 
trees — for your tree is rarely on the very river's brink, but you have to 
cut your way to its base with cutlasses, and it has then to be climbed 
or cut down — you will understand why I generally contrived to make 
my collections when we stopped to cook our meals. 

I enclose you two flowers of a Leguminous tree wliich was in flower 
all the way up the river, and formed a great ornament to its banks. It 
is a Heterostemon (a most remarkable genus), but whether a described 
species I cannot say. The petals are a fine blue slightly tinged with 
purple, and the colunm of stamens is red ; there arc no pods ripe yet, 
but I will try and send you some. As it often flowers at ten feet high 
it is very suitable for cultivation. But the glory of the Bio Negro is a 
Bignoniaceous tree(apparently an undescribed genus) with whorled leaves 
and a profusion of pink flowers the size of those of the foxglove : it 
grows ninety feet high ! 

In Cryptogamia alone am I disappointed in the Bio Negro, though I 
always had my eyes open for them. The following is my Cryptogamic 
summary thus far : — ^Fems 0, Mosses 0, HepaticsB 1, Lichens 3 or 4 
epiphyUous species ! 

Would you have expected this of the Rio Negro P I certainly hoped 
something better of it. In place of these tribes there are, however. 



ctienbrinct, very fine young men both. Wallace's younger brother, 
who came out from Liverpool along with me, died last May in Para; 
he had gone there, poor fellow, to emiiark for England — took the yellow 
fever, and died in a few days. 

The Rio Negro might he called the Dead River : I never aaw anch a 
deserted region ; in S. Isabel and Cnstanheiro there was not a soul as I 
eame up, and three towns marked on the most modern map I possess 
have altogether disappeared from the face of the earth. We had beau- 
tiful weather in coming up, and to this may he attributed that I and all 
my people arrived here iii good health. The region of malaria ends 
at Castanhejro, but the poison is said to remain in the system some- 
times thirty days before it shows itself, so that I am told to consider 
myself not yet out of danger. I do not however let this in the least 
annoy me : I am not one of the forwardcat to face perils, but once em- 
barked I think no more of conseiiuenccs. Mr. Wallace came up from 
the Barra more than a month before me, escaped the Sezoens on his 
way, l)ut the day he set foot in Sao Joaquim he was attacked. 
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What a beautiful little Palm is Mauniia arwuia of Humboldt ! It 
is remarkable for growing in tt^; and as I sit writing I can distinguish 
a cluster of perhaps fifty stems on the opposite shore. It is abundant 
on all the upper Bio Negro ; it would fruit beautifidly with you. 

Richard Spbucs. 



On the Chemical OomposUkm qf Orydaia of Borneo Camphor. 

The two following notes should have been given with the account of 
the Borneo Camphor-tree, which appeared at page 200 ei eeq, of our 
present volume. — Ed. ^ " 

19, Clapham Rim, April 2, 1858. 

My dear Sir, — I have received the large crystal and the large frag- 
ment from Professor Miller, and will in a few days leave them with 
Dr. Percy for you. Professor Miller has referred to Frankenheim's 
paper, according to which the crystalline form of Borneo Camphor is a 
rhombohedron, which your ciystal undoubtedly is not. He has there- 
fore either mistaken the form or taken it upon trust from some one 
eke, or has described some other resin under the name of Borneo 
Camphor. The chemical composition given by him is 

10 Carbon = 754-15 ; 9 Hydrogen = 112-3 ; 1 Oxygen = 100, 
according to the equivalents given in Bammelsberg's fourth Supplement. 
But whether this is the composition of your resin is uncertain. 

To Sir W. J. Hooker, H. J. Bbooke. 

Museum of Practical Geology, April 14, 1852. 

Dear Sir, — I have the pleasure to send you the analysis of the Ciys- 
talline Eesin sent by you to Dr. Percy. Its composition is as follows : — 
Carbon, 64-72 ; Hydrogen, 11-87 ; Oxygen, 28-41. 

I have much to regret that the quantity we have remaining, though 
sufficient to make out a few facts (of little value by themselves), is not 
enough to render a detailed examination possible; and the more so, 
that it appears to be possessed of many properties altogether dissimilar 
to the rest of its class. 

To Sir JT. J. Hooker. T, T. Philipps. 
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give 30me due to. such of them aa have come under our observation. 

Grgmania (p. 193) k Couepia as limited in Hook. Joum. Dot. 18iO. 
vol.ii. p. 212. 

jidenopodia (p. 306) is in nowise distinct from Entada ; the doubt 
formerly entertained on the question, owing to the fruit having been 
imperfectly known, ia now removed by the examination of the ripe pod, 
which, aa stated by Presl, is precisely that of Entada. 

Cifntelonema, referred to MemecylecE (p. 310), ia a species of Urophyl- 
lum (Rubiace^), on which the stipules, being small and often nearly obli- 
terated, were overlooked by Preal. 

Hyptratn. trijidum (p. 311), from Brydges' last Chilian collection dis- 
tributed by Cuming (not from Cuming's own collection), ia identical 
oven aa a species with WmdHa gracilis, Meyen, Ledocarpon Segmldsii, 
Hook. Ic, and Martiaiera poletttilioides, Giiilicm. in Deleas. Ic. Dr. 
Presl appears however to have exnniiiiod a flower deprived by accidout 
or by abortion of two of its stigmata. 
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Carlea (p. 216), referred to Onagrariea^ is a species of Symploeoif 
and as far as we can jndge fix)m the description Leucymmaa (p. 211), 
referred to MemecyletBy is another Symplocos ; but on this point we can- 
not speak with certainty, as we do not possess Heifer's plants. 

Oorynostigma (p. 218) is a trae Jumeua, closely allied to J. nervosa. 

Botfyoropis (p. 220) is the well-known BarringUmia aeutanffula, 

Strakaa (p. 221) is a Bragantta^ closely allied to, if not absolutely 
identical with, B, corymbosa. Griff., and if distinguishable from Bro" 
gantioy as proposed by Griffith, it should take his name of Anphonia, 

Blepharochlamys (p. 245), generically distinguished from Jfyatrope- 
talum as being dicBcious, is the very plant upon which Myitropetalum 
was founded, and is essentially monoecious, as appears even in the figures 
and descriptions quoted by Presl, which he cannot have seen. 

Cardiostegia (p. 249) is a mere variety of Brotera bracteosa, Guillem. 
et Pers., or at any rate a species very closely aUied to it ; and Webb has 
shown, in the * Spicilegia Gk)rgonea ' (Niger Flora, p. Ill), that Brotera 
cannot be distinguished generically from Melhania, 

The changes of names among Piperacea will probably, where they 
are worth adopting, have been anticipated by Miquel's valuable labours 
on that difficult tribe. The Antidesmata described p. 232-235 will be 
found to be illustrated in a far superior manner in Tulasne's admirable 
monograph in the ' Annales des Sciences Naturelles,' third series, vol. xv. 
p. 180, which ought in point of fact to have precedence over the 
* EpimelisB.' 



GeAY, Db. Asa : PLANTiE WEIQHTIAN-fi TeXAN0-Ne0-MeXICAN-«1 i 

an account of a collection of Plants Tnade by Chaeles Weight, A.M., 
on an Expedition from Texas to New Mexico, in the summer and 
autumn of 1849, with critical notices and characters of other new 
or interesting plants from adjacent regions, etc. Part I., large 4to. 
Washington City. 

This is one of those important memoirs, which, like our friend Dr. 
Harvey's 'Nereis Boreali-Americana,' owes its appearance to the "Smith- 
sonian Institution," and comes under the general head of " Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge." It gives a list of all the species detected 



valley of the Bio Grande and in Chiliuahua, and by the indefatigable 
Dr. Gregg (since dead) in the same district and in the northern pro- 
vinces of Mexico, chiefly froni materials furnished by Dr. Engelmann. 
The first part now published extends to 146 large quarto pages, and 
includes the orders (following Dc Candolle'a arrangement) to the end 
of ComposiitB. The new plants figured are Greggia eamporam (Cruci- 
ferffi), WUlvxnia rtfracta, Engelm. (Capparidefe), Zalinopns fruteacen^ 
(PortulaeaccBe), Amoreuxia Scheidiana, Planch. (Coehlospermeje), Mor- 
tonia, sempermrens (Celastrinete), Fendlera rupkola (a new genus, con- 
firming the author's previously expressed views, that PhUadelphui 
should be united with Sax'\fragace<s), Sontteellia Flaeena, Thgmiphylla, 
Greggii, Nicolletio, Edwardaii, Lapkamia kalam^olia, L. mpesirk, and 
ZiiaUa anomala (the last six aU Composite). The Wrightian species in 
the catalogue here given amount to 418. We say much when we add 
that the work is worthy of its excellent author. 
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Contributions to the Botany qf Western India ; 
6y N. A. Dalzell^ Esq., M.A. 

{Continued from p. 114.) 

Nat. Ord. AEOIDE^. 

Laqenandea, Dak. — Genus novuin Cryptocoiyneas et 

Dracunculineas coi\jungens. 

Spatha basi tubulosa, medio fisso subclauso, a medio valde attenuata 
subidata, valva tubom subclaudente, cum spadicis vertice mucronato 
connata. Spadix inclusus, interrupte androgynus, medio nudus fili- 
formis. Stamina plurima in spadicis apice.hemisphserico conferta, 
sessilia,spiraliterdisposita; antherse ^dc^mfByh\[oc6lBxts^hculila^ena' 
formes^ pollen ex lagense colli tenuis apice evadens. Ovaria plurima 
circa spadicis basin verticillata, libera, obconica, pressione mutua 
angulata, circa apicem moUiter ecbinulata, unilocularia, ovula 4-8 
in placenta basilari erecta. Stigma sessHe, planum, discoideum, 5- 
gonum, papillosum. Captula (maturse) camosulse, in apice scapi 
confertse, caput diametro pollicare efformantes; semina cylindrico- 
oblonga, sulcata, hilo camoso, integumentum seminis solubile ; em^ 
brtfo in albumine copioso comeo cylindricus. — Herba paludoaa $eu 
aquaHca S-pedalis, rhizomate repente crasso aimplici perennans. Folia 
lon^e petiolata, oblonga, obtusa, integerrima, margine undulata, nervo 
medio valido utringue nervos secundarios tenuisiimoa exserente ; yaginse 
stipulares oppositifolise, libera, acuminata, dorso carina du^lici in- 
structa, petioli teretea hngiaaimi (non vaginantes). Scapi axiUarea, 
aoliiarii, compreaai, ^-^-unciaUa, Spatha acapo paulo longior, extua 
cameo-olivacea, intua tubo atro-purpureo, 
L. toxicaria, Dalz. 

Crescit raro in paludibus Concani australioris ; fl. Feb., fructum ma- 
turum legi tempore pluviali. 

The family of the Aroidea, though generally possessed neither of fra- 
grance nor fine colours (but having, on the contrary, a repulsive odour 
so similar to that of animal putrescence that the carrion-flies are de- 
ceived by it, and deposit their larvae on the spadices), must always be 
extremely interesting to the botanist^ from the singularity of their 
forms and their curious inflorescence. The plant now described, 
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fanis iiubncatis msidens Corolla tubulosa, fere ad medium tntidn, 
caljcc tnplo longior, lobis ovatia obtusia potcntibus Stamina iii 
fl fam C, steribn, basi corolla; inserta, inter se libera, nntbcns fila- 
mento duplo brevioribua Otarvum in fl fem hemisphacr 
glabrum, G-loculare, styh 3, crecti, crassiuscub, apice obtasi, ovi 
loculis solitarifl pendentia — Arbor medioeria, fobis ellifticu r. 
hngia bast atienuatu apiee obtvae aeuminalis breve (i poll.) peliolaik 
coriaceia glabria 4-5 poll. longU 2 poll. lati». Flores albi, minali 

* Mr, Low's attention, in Bombay, had been called to tlie eame plant, for be sajs, 
in writing to Air. Dalzell, " I hod beard there nas a plant wbicb grew in abundance 
on the banks of a stream flowing from a sacred spring abont fortj miles from hence 
(Dorwhar), and not found anywhere else in the neigbbom'haod, the root (rhizome) of 
which is a most deadly poison, and of^cn used by the natives for that purpose, so 
that it has been found necessary 1« forbid them to gather it. The native name is 
' Vutsuoab,' whieh in Wilson's Sanscrit Dictionary is said to bo Acouitum/erox, 
roots of whieh, I had ihonght it possible, might have been brought from the ilima- 
layaa and phinted by pilgrims ; I aceordiogly sent for bome planU, and what shonld 
it prove to be, but your new genus Lagenandm." 
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(3 Uh,\ asnllares, solHarU, tesnles. Fnictus cylindrico-Mongnt^ bad 

caiyce trtmoato aueto t^ffuUua^ necus, durus, polUcarit, 
H. micrantku$. 
Crescit raro in jugo Syhadrensi ; fl. Feb. Mart. — Qtemxa MacreighUa 

proximum, differt calyce integro ct stamina in floribus foemineis no- 

merosiora. 

Spedmens of this tree in fruit have been several years in my herba- 
rium, but I never had the good fortune to detect the flowers until this 
year (1852) ; the male flowers are still unknown. 

Nat. Ord. ORCHIDE^. 

Malaxideje. § Pleubothalle^. 

Dendrochilum roseum; caulibns junioribus foliosis, adultis floriferis 
aphyllis foliorum vaginis scariosis striatis vestitis, simplicibus car- 
nosis subclavatis nodosis pedalibus, foliis lanceolatis acuminatis 
semiamplexicaulibus basi articulatis, floribus in axillis alternis ge- 
minis longe pedicellatis, perianthii patentis subcampanulati laciniis 
omnibus conformibus sequalibus carnosis nitentibus roseis, floribus 
diam. pollicaribus. 
Folia bifaria, 4 poll, longa, prope basin 1 poll. lata. — In arboribus in 
jugo Syhadrensi ; fl. Mart, et Apr. ; fructum clavatum bipollicarem 
maturat Januario. 

One of those singular-looking epiphytes, of which the stalked Den- 
drobia exhibit so many examples in this country, where a beautiful and 
showy inflorescence seems to be strangely engrafted on an apparently 
withered and lifeless twig. This twig during the first year of its 
growth is of a lively green and clothed with leaves ; these afterwards 
fall oflP, leaving only their sheathing bases, which envelope the stem in 
a grey, membranous, dead-looking covering. It is when in this state 
that the plant now described is ornamented with its beautiful, highly- 
polished, rose-coloured flowers ; at the end of the third year, when the 
plant has perfected its fruit, the membranous sheaths fall off, and the 
stem dies, new shoots springing from the base, to go through a similar 
course. The pedicels of this plant are rose-coloured, like the flowers ; 
across the front of the column, and below the orifice of the stigmatic 
cavity, there is a small crest, terminated on each side by a deeply- 
coloured horn, two- or three-toothed at the apex — these are doubtless 



variety of Deadrobium microchiloa (mihi), described in vol. iii, of this 
Journal, but a nearer esaminatiou proved it to be a distinct speeies. 
Tlie innrgitia of the pctab and sepals are beautifully fringed with 
capitate glaads in a double row, wliile in D. microchUos the margin is 
naked ; but the greatest distinction is iu the lip, which in D. mkrochi- 
los is fleshy throughout, much narrower towards the apes, aud fur- 
nished with two tubercles at the base. The habit of both plants is 
well illustrated by "Wright's ' Icones,' No. 16-t2, which represents one 
of them, though I am really unable to say which. 
3. D. nodosum ; cauUbus plurimia simplicibus pendulis nodosis pseudo- 
bulhos oblougos compressos monophyllos gerentibus, foliis lineari- 
oblongia obtusinaculis sessilihus, floribus vet axillaribus vel ad folii 
tei-gum aolitariia breve pedicellatis, sepalis petalisque aubicqualibus 
linearibus acutis, labelli trilobi lobo intermedio apice lateraliter 
valde dilatato [ilicato emargiiiato, disco lamellis 2 carnosis cristatis 
a basi usi^uc ad medium notato. 
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Crescit in arboribus ad fiam GMt ; fl. Augusto. — Species habita 8in- 

gulari, D. Macraeiy Lindl., simUlima. 

Caules sesquipedales, glabri, rigidi, duri, intervallis suboeqoalibus, 

pseudobulbis sesquipoUicaribus gla'bris nitentibas vestiti ; inter 

pseudobolbos intemodia 3-6, sursum longiora, et apice dilatata, 

adultanuda, janiora yagiois tubulosis truncatis scariosis arete vestita. 

Folia coriacea, plana, 3-5 poll, longa, 8-12 lin. lata. FloreB albi, 

expansi 9 lin. lati, labello basi maculis mbris picto. Pedicellus 

3 lin. longus, cum ovario articulatus, bracteis 5-6 scariosis acutis 

eequilongis tectus. Capsula ovalis, obtuse tngona, 9-10 lin. longa. 

This curious species is certainly very like 2). Macraei, and like no 

other. A large mass of it was found on a branch of Syzygium Jambo- 

lanum on the 25th of July last, and the flowers made their appearance 

on the 15th of August. There is but one flower on each branch, on 

the apex of the uppermost or youngest bulb, and, what is singular, not 

confined to the axil of the leaf, but sometimes at iU base behind ; and 

often there is a flower on one side of the leaf, and the oval pendulous 

fruit on the other. At the apex of each branch a new bulb and leaf 

are forming simultaneously. The point of the lip is dilated into a pair 

of wing-like lobes, which are erect during flowering, i.e. at right angles 

to the disc. 

Nat. Ord. UMBELLIFER^. 
Pjsugedaneje. 

Fastinaca fflauca; glabra, glauca, caule rigido parum ramoso, foliis 
radicalibus subcoriaceia longe petiolatis pinnatisectis, foliolis 3-5 
raro integris ssepissime profunde bi-tri-lobis, lobis obovatis mucro- 
natis intefferrimis, involucri involucellique foliolis lanceolatis paucis 
persistentibus, calycis margine 5-dentato, fructu late ovali vittis 
Hnearibus inter juga solitariis iisque sequilongis, commissurse bivit- 
tatse, vittis marginalibus. 

Crescit frequens in graminosis prope Belgaum. — Caulis 6-8 poll, altus, 
rami 1-2. Fetioli 3 poll, longi ; foliola pollicaria. Flores flavi. 
A smooth, rigid, glaucous plant, with the leaves lying on the ground, 

and if not in flower or fruit hardly to be taken for an Umhellifera. Dr. 

Ritchie informs me in a note that the native name is " Kolund," that 

the root is eaten, and has the taste and odour of a carrot. 
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Nat. Ord. ASCLEPlADE/i!;. 

PEHGCHBIEf 5 HoiEi; 

lio\ 1 relusa pirnsitica ptnduli riclicins glibn, ninis Ioij,is terc 
t bus filiform ba« foliia breve peliolitis linennbus triqietits apice 
retasis ciriio'is pillidn floribus iii pedunciilo Ijrevissimo axiUan 
9olitirii>" vtl gemims fascicuhtis longe ptdiccllntia pedicellis fill 
formibus c 1 c s Inc n s luiiiiinis leutis corollas alba nitentis inci 
nii3 ovta obtus sculis roirgine brciissime lelutioo fimbrntis 
coronse stam ec fol ol s depressis obontis rubns 

JbWa lJ-2 poll longa 2 2^ lin. lata, pagina superiore sulcata. Pcdi- 

• In hia MS J*I D latl had ronsiilcred this a new spprics, and cnllcd it C. 
Belffaamens's. He rightly compirea it witli Ur. Hooker's C. coryiiiioia ill Ic. 
Plniit. t. f>8ti, from Campbell's Island ; but .iftcr nn exnmiiiBtioii of iiiiiiicroiis speci- 
inciis iif C hirsufa from raiious ports of Iho world, Dr. Hooker is compelled to 
unite C. cnrgiiiboaa ns > variety to hirauln ; niid the present state, with eory inbose 
(Iciwpr* and fruits (lor the inliiiresecn™ does not gpiteraUj/ elongate into a rarenie 
fi-pn til friiil), bI'iiik "'itii H]HTiincn9 from other ])Br(s of India, Australia, etc., may 
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celli 9 lin. longi. Corolla diam. 9 lin. In folioram axillis Bnnt 
rami brevissimi, quorum intemodia valde abbreviata, et folia/a«ctc»* 
lata videntur. — Species singularis. Crescit in provincia Ganara, et 
• in sylvis "Dandilly" dictis; fl. temp, pluviali. 

Heterost«mma urceolatum; caule volubili purpureo puberulo, foliis y 
berbaceis glabris petiolatis late ovatis acutis basi cordatis ibique 
glandula instructis trinerviis, umbellis (brevissime pedunculatis) 
paudfloris, pedicellis petiolo brevioribus, corolla profunde urceolata 
apice brevissime 5-fida, laciniis sestivatione valyatis sinubus dente 
minuto instructis. 
Corolla 8-10 lin. longa, basi ventricosa, ore contracto, extus purpureo- 
rubescens, intus atro-purpureo, fiindo sparsim villoso ; corollse lacinia 
triangulares, 1-1 i lin. longse, dentes inter lacinias minuti. Corona 
8tannnea 6-phylla, foliolis carnosis (gynostegium superantibus et circa 
eum cupulam efformantibus) apice horizontaliter dilatatis, marginis 
interioris basi prominula, gjmostegium amplectente, apice dente in- 
troverso horizontali instructo. Jnthera appendice membranacea 
colorata terminate, poUiniis in margine gynostegii applanati incum- 
bentibus ovato-rotundatis pamm compressis medio latere inferiore 
affixis brevissime stipitatis margine interiore ala pellucida instructis. 
Crescit rara in collibus prope Belgaum ; fl. Julio. 

I was at first inclined to consider this rare plant as the type of a 
new genus, but on a closer examination I found it to differ in no re- 
spect from Heterostemma, except in the singular form of the corolla ; 
and this opinion was not affected even by a comparison of it with living 
specimens of H, Wallickn, Wight. It agrees also with the genus in 
the small number of seeds in each ovaiy (twenty), for this is a pecu- 
liarity. The pollinia too are not to be mistaken, and are very cor- 
rectly figured in Delessert, Ic. Select, vol. v. In Maradenia we have 
the ^* corolla urceolata vel subrotata," and the same may be said of 
Heterostemma. 

{To be continued.) 



. Hong-Kong. As suspected by De CandoUe, the 
inspection of numerous specimens sbows that the L. trialata. Ham., 
cannot be speciiicnlly distinguished from the common L. tngona. The 
leaves vary from cordate to almost acute at the base, sessile or pc- 
tiolatc. 

The plnnt gathered bj Mr. Hinds, whicb I had referred to Lobelia 
Chinensis, Lour., is not in Major Champion's collection; my specimen 
is however so poor that it i$ very doubtful whether my determination 
be correct. 

3, Platycodon ffrandifloruin, A. DC. ITonogr. Campan. p. 125, vnr. 
C/dneme.~P. CUnense, Lindl. ct Paxt. Fl. Gard, vol. ii. t. 61. 

On the Chulfcliow side of the island only ; flowering in June. The 
first flower I examined bad a three-celled ovary, and I was disposed to 
consider it as a true IFaJdenbergia , dilferent fioin the Dahuriiui Platg- 
codoi! ; a further comparison however shows that it is more probably 
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a mere variety, more rigid in habit and foliage. The number of cells 
of the ovary is usually five, as in the Dahurian plant ; the position 
of these cells with relation to the calyx is still uncertain, and there 
are scarcely sufficient characters to separate Platycodon generically from 
the larger-flowered WaMenbergia. 
y/ 4. Wahlenbergia agrestis, A. DC. Monogr. Campan. p. 145. 

Eice-fields, in March. Flowers pale blue. Some of Dr. Wallich*i 
Silhet specimens distributed as Campanula (Wahlenbergia) dehiscenSy agree 
precisely with our plant, but belong probably also to the fF. agreitis^ 
which only differs from W, dehUeena in having narrower leaves, and 
blue, not white, flowers. 

GoODENIACEiE. 

1. ScBBVola Lobelia^ Linn., var. sericea, ^-^ S. sericeay Forst., DC. 
Prodr. vol. vii. p. 506. 

Eocks on the sea-shore, growing gregariously in large masses. 
Flowers in July. Brown (Prodr. p. 582) had already indicated the 
absence of any distinguishing character between S, Lobelia and S, seri- 
cea except the pubescence, which subsequent experience has shown to be 
very variable. De Vriese, who has since worked up the genus with great 
detaU, has proved the identity of the common maritime species of the 
New World {8. Flumieri) with that of the Old World, and it is now 
evident that not only the several forms collected under one species by 
Hance (Walp. Ann. vol.ii. p. 1055), but also the S. Flumieri, S, Thun^ 
bergiiy and 8, 8enegalensiSy are all varieties of one widely-spread mari- 
time species, for which however the old Linnsean name adopted by De 
Vriese, 8, Lobelia, is quite sufficient, without the coining of the new 
one, 8. latevaga, proposed by Hance. 

Ebicaoe^. 

/ 1. Vacdnium Ckinense, Champ., sp. n. ; foliis sempervirentibus bre- 
viter petiolatis ovatis acutis serrulatis ramisque glabris, racemis 
simplicibus subsecundis, corollis urceolato-cylindraceis calycibusque 
cano-pubescentibus, staminibus inclusis, filamentis barbatis, antheris 
minute aristatis longe birostratis, bacca dissepimentis spuriis sub- 
10-loculari. — Frutex v. arbor parva, ramis adultioribus teretibus 
junioribus subangulatis. Folia l-l|-pollicaria, acuminata, basi in 
petiolum 1-2 lin. longum angustata, demum coriacea. Eacemi axil- 
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3. Azalea Indica, Linn. 

Abundant and growing most luxuriantly on the banks of streams. 
3. Azalea squamata, Lindl. Journ. Hort. Soc. vol, 1. p. 152. — Bot. 
Ifeg. 1847, 1. 3. 

Abundant on the hills. 
4, Azalea mi/rtifoiia. Champ, in Bot. Mag;, sub t. 4609; foliis petio- 
latis ovali-oLlongis ellipticisve apice emat^inatis cum mucrone calloso 
basi acutis subglubris nitidis, gemmis imbricato-squamatis unifloris, 
pcdunculis hispidis, floribus pentandris, sepalis orbicutatis ciliato- 
hispidis, corolla aub-5-partita laeiniis oboToli-oblongis. 
On the Black Mountain, on rocks with A. squawaia and A. Indica, 
where it was first seen by Col. Eyre in March 1849. In the article of 
the ' Botanical Magazine ' quoted above will be found a detailed de- 
scription; the A. oeata, Lindl., is there inserted by mistake as a 
Hong-Kong plant, the article A. myriifolia in the manuscript having 
been intended to be substituted for that of A. ooala. 
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The J$aka rameniacea^ described by Lindley (Jonrn. Hort. Soe. 
vol. iv. p. 291), is believed to have come from Hong-Kong, but I hare 
seen no spedmens from thence. 
xy 5. Ehododendron Ckampionat Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 4609. 

Bavines of Mount Victoria. The flowers are either white with the 
centre ochre with lurid spots, or pinkish with ochre or lurid spots. 

Col. Eyre is said to have since discovered another new Bkododendrom 
on Mount Grough, which I have not seen. 
,y 6. Enkyanthus fidnquefiorus. Lour., var. brevicafyx, — E. reticulaius, 
Lindl. — ^DC. Prodr. vol. vii. p. 733. 

Abundant on the hills. There are veiy fine shrubs of it in the Happy 
Valley woods. 

The Mtkyanikus un^loruB, which I formerly described from Hind's 
specimens, must be suppressed, having been founded on a mistake. 
Some imperfect flowers of E. quinqu^orus had been mixed with im- 
perfect specimens of udzaka iquamaia, 

Utbicularineje. 

The marshes of Hong-Kong contain at least four or five Utricu- 
larus^ which appear however all to be identical with widely-spread East 
Indian species. Of these, four are in Major Champion's collection, viz. 
1. U. diantha^ Eoem. et Schult., Wight, Ic. t. 1569 ; 2. U, humUia, 
Vahl, Wight, Ic. t. 1572; 8. U. carulea, Linn., Wight, Ic. 1. 1583; 
and 4. (if I am not mistaken in the determination) U, idiginoM, Vahl, 
but the specimens of the latter are old and have lost their leaves, and 
the identification of Utricularus from dried specimens is at all times 
exceedingly difficult. To the above must be added the U, extensa^ 
Hance, in Walp. Ann. vol. iii. p. 3, which is evidently distinct from 
any of the foregoing, but which, from the description given, must be 
closely allied to, if not identical with, the common East Indian U.fat' 
ciculata^ Boxb. 

Primulage^. 

^ 1. Lysimachia alpestrU^ Champ., sp. n, ; piloso-hispida, subacaulis, fo- 
liis rosulatis oblongo-spathulatis subobovatisve, pedunculis unifloris 
V. imis racemiferis, corolla late rotata, filamentis monadelphis, steri- 
libus obsoletis. — CauUs perennis, nunc brevissimus, foliis radicalibus 
rosulatis obtectus, nunc quasi prolifer ramulos sen stolones emittit 



specimens, n. 151, agree more exactly with Be Candolle's eharacfer; 

Major Champion's are less hairy, and the paniclea shorter; but all the 

siiecics of this genus are very variable. 

3. Massa coriaeea. Champ., sp, n. ; glaberrima, foliia elliptico-oblongis 
iiitegerrimis v. remote dcntjitis coriaceia margiiie rerolutis, paniculis 
jietiolum brevem aiqiiantibTis rarius duplo longioribua, bracteis ovatia, 
bracteolis lobisque calycinis obtusissimis, drupa globosa obtusa. — 
Folia 3-4-pollicaria, brevitcr et obtuse acuminata, basi acuta v. ob- 
tiisiuscula, petiolo 3-4-lineari, supra demum nitidula, punctis pellu- 
cidis minutis vix sub lente conspicuia, coata veniaque primariis pauds 
supra impressis subtus elevatis, Tiraclea squamfeformes, late ovatse ; 
bractcolie orbiculatm v. fere roDiformos. Calyck laciniffi orbicolatie, 
longitudinal iter glandidoso-lineatsc Coiolla fere S bn longa, alba, 
tubo lato calyce subduplo longiore, hmbi lacunis rotundatis vik cre- 
nulatis. Ovarium caljci adnatiun, disco tato depresso-pyramidato. 
Ih-upa 3 lin. iliametio 
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EquaUy common with the M. SinenaUy flowering in spring. It is 
readily distinguished from all species known to me by the leathery con- 
sistence of the leaves, and the short inflorescence. I formerly referred 
it to the M, nemoralis, A. DC, but that species appears to have broader 
and thinner leaves, and a differently shaped fruit. 
y 3. Embelia EUfes, Burm. — A. DC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 85. 

Common in ravines of Mount Victoria and the Happy Valley woods. 
y 4. Samara obovata, — Choripetalum obovaium, Benth. in Lond. Joum. 
£ot. vol. i. p. 490. — C, BettthanUanum, Hance in Walp. Ann. Bot. 
vol. iii. p. 10. 

A common shrub at West Point and Victoria Peak. Flowers small, 
yellowish-white, scentless. The genus Choripetalumy DC, is reduced 
to Samara^ Linn., on the authority of Arnott, as quoted in Wight, II- 
lustr. vol. ii. p. 139, who has shown that the plate of Burmann, which 
has misled modern botanists, was erroneously referred by Linnseus to 
his Samara, The leaves in our species vary from obovate to oblong, 
but they have so frequently a tendency to the obovate form that I see 
no reason for changing the specific name originally given. 
J 5. Myrsine eapUellata, Wall. — A. liC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 94, var. ^-^ 
anffusiifolia, 

Hong-Kong, growing to a tree, but flowers (in February) also as a 
shrub. This form only differs from the var. p, parmfolia, A. DC, in 
the leaves being rather longer and narrower. The Javanese plant re- 
ferred by Zollinger and Moritzi to the M, avenis, and several other sup- 
posed Eastern species, must be added to the varieties of this plant, if 
the Silhet, Nilgherry, and Ceylon forms already united with it are really 
mere varieties of the original large-leaved Nepalese M. capiteUata. 
^y 6. Ardisia^atfcj/forfl, Heyne. — A. DC Prod. voL viii. p. 127. 

In ravines. Shrubby. Flowers small, white, with orange dots. I 
had at first considered this as new, but on a closer examination I can 
find nothing to distinguish it from East Indian specimens of A, panel-' 
flora, 
/ 7. Ardisia crispa, A. DC Prod. vol. viii. p. 134. 

Victoria Peak and near the Buddhist Temple, rare, flowering in July. 
) 8. hid^'siA punctata y Lindl.— A. DC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 135. 

Abundant on Victoria Peak, flowering in June. 

9. Ardisia Japonkay Blume. — A. DC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 135. 

In the bed of a ravine of Mount Victoria in July. 



f 3. Diospyroa Morridana, Hance in Walp, Ann. Bot. vol. iii. p. 14. 
Mounts Victoria, Gough, and Parker. The male ilowera, which ap- 
pear in May, agree with Hance's character ; the female are unknown. 
The fruit, gathered in Deccmher, is somewhat oblong, or nearly glo- 
bose, yellow, edible, about 8 lines in diameter, 4-celled, each ccU 1- 
seeded. Seeds chestnut-coloured, oval-oblong, compressed. 
3. Dioapyros eriaitha. Champ., sp. n. ; subarborea, foliia aubbifariis 
oblongo-lanccolatis supra nitidis subtus ad vcnas ramulisque piloaia, 
floribus masculis aubsessilibus l-2-ni3 bracteatis tetrameris, corolla 
extna dense pilosa tubo angusto, staminibua 16, fcemineis aolitariis, 
ovario biloculari, stylia ad medium connatis integris, — Hamuli novclli 
plus minus pilia ferruglneis nppressis vestiti, demum fere glabrati. 
Gemmarum aquamas numerosE, biforiam imbricatie, pilis ferrugineo- 
Bericeis vestitte. Folia breviter petiolata, 3^-4 poll, longa, ^-1 poll, 
lata, acuminata, baai rotuudata v. acntiuscula, tenniter coriacea, costa 
vcnisquc primariia utrinsecua 4-5 aubtua valde promt aenti bus et pUis 
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ferrugineis nunc copiosis longis nunc parris raris indutis. PedtmcuU 
msisculi breTissimi, squamis imbricatis ferrogineo- pilosis obtecti. 
Calyces dense et molliter pilosi, fere 2 lin. longi, lobis 4 latis acu- 
tinscnlis. Corolla alba, pariter yillosa, tnbo cylindrioo calyce paulo 
longiore, lobis 4 ovatis. Stamina 16, 4-seriata; filamenta interiora 
brevia, exteriora elongata; anthers aoominatsB. Ovarii abortiyi 
rudimentum parvum. J7. fonmnei : Corolla ignota. Ovarium (ex 
Champ.) yillosum, bilocnlare, oynlis in loculis solitariis pendulis. 
Styli ad medium connati. Baeea exsucca, oblonga, poUice brevior, 
obtusa, extus pilosa, abortu monosperma. 

Happy Yalley woods ; flowers in July and August ; fruits in Janu- 
ary. With some general resemblance in foliage to the 2). stricta, Boxb., 
and to the Ounitanihes pilonda, A. DC, this species is very different 
in structure from either. 

Styeacb-s*. 

1. Symplooos Jt^onica, A. DC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 255, var.P (roMt- ' 
folia; foliis integerrimis, calycis lobis obtusis eciliatis. 

Mount Yictoria. Shrubby. The inflorescence is in subsessile fasci- 
cles, as in iS'. tinctoria ; the leaves thick and shining, 2^ to 8^ inches 
long, and about 1^ broad. The character of 8, Japonica, as given in 
the ' Prodromus,' certainly does not agree with our specimens, espe- 
cially in the small size attributed to the leaves, their serrated margin, 
the pubescent racemes, and the acute dliate calyces ; but the specimen 
of S, lucida, Sieb. et Zucc. (which is the 8. Japoniea, A. DC.) communi- 
cated to me by Zuccarini himself, has the inflorescence and calyx of our 
Hong-Kong plant ; the leaves are intermediate in size, with here and 
there a few small indentures, so that most probably all these forms be- 
long to one variable species, nearer allied to the American 8, tinctoria 
than to any Asiatic species. 

2. Symplocos (Hopea) microcarpa^ Champ., sp. n. ; glaberrima, foliis 
elliptico-oblongis longe acuminatis vix crenulatis basi acutis, racemis 
axillaribus simplicibus v. a basi trifurcatis folio pluries brevioribus, 
calycis lobis latis obtusis, drupa parva subglobosa. — Arbor parva, 
affinis quodammodo 8. caitdata, Wall. Eami tenues. Folia 2-4 

* I am aware that Mr. Miers excludes Symplocos from Styracea^ but his views of 
its affinities are not yet published in sufficient detail to justify the disturbing De Can- 
doUe's arrangement in a partial Florula like the present one. 



touis ovatO'omongia acuminatis suDutegemmis uasi i 
glabris, pedunculis 1-2-floris geminisve supra-axillaribiis saiiuidU 
racemosis, calyce carapanulato apice membraiiaceo iiitegro v. irregu- 
lariter lobato, drupa oblic|ue ovoiilea acuminata a basi dehisccnte. — 
Folia luembranacca, sub tri poll icaria, lis S. Porteriani similliiuo uisi 
glabriora. Ptdicetll plerique calyce longiores, uti caljces et corollse 
pilis atellatis canescentcs. Flores nutantes lis S. officinalis paulo 
minorcs. Braclea minuUe. Stamiiiiim filaiuenta complauata, ciliata, 
jiiriiora him connata, aupra medium geiiiculata. Antherm liuearea, 
in flore apcrto apice recurvie, breviter acuminata;, pilis stellatis con- 
spcrsos. Ovarinia ultra medium caljcl adiiatum ; placenta centralis, 
crassa, a parictibus libera, scJ alas 3 emitteits cavitatem in ioculos 
3 iucomplctos divideiitcs. Ovula in loculis spunis 6, biscrialtu, om.- 
nia ccrte adscendcutiu. Bnqm 5 liii. loiign, basi rotundata et brevis- 
siiiic taiituiii iidiiala, apiee styli basi obliijiic acuiuiuata. Seiaeii ob- 
li(|ne ovoiileuni. 
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Ravines of Monnt Victoria. A most beautiful^ moderate-sized shrub, 
by no means so common as the S, suberifolium, and well deserving in- 
trodaction into this country. It has much the appearance of Deutzia 
acabra; its flowers, in April, are most dcHciously and delicately scented, 
much resembling the perfume of violets. It is evidently allied to 8* 
tfirgatum and 8. Porterianum, but the leaves are much smoother, the 
flowers longer, etc. The ovules are all erect, as described by Zuccarini 
in the 8. Japonicum, a species in other respects differing considerably 
from ours. The 8. agreste^ Don, or Cyrta agreatis^ Lour., must also be 
nearly allied to 8. odoratissimuniy but the fruit is said to be attenuated 
at the base as well as at the apex. De Candolle was indeed disposed 
to reject the Cyrta altogether from Styrax, as having, according to 
Loureiro, the " germen superum," but in 8tyrax itself the ovary is, to 
the present day, as frequently described as superior after Jussieu, as 
inferior after Linnaeus. 

(7b he continued.) 



Letter from Mr. Spruce to George Bentham, Esq. 

S. Gabriel da Cachoeira, Rio Negro, April 15, 1852. 

The last Correio brought me your letter of August 16, 1851, in 
which you inform me of the safe arrival of my cases. My principal 
object in writing now is to inform you that I left a case of plants at 
Uanauaca, below the falls of Sao Gabriel, to be despatched to Para by 
the first opportunity, and I expect it will be forwarded about this time. 
In ftiture you will probably receive my sendings in but small quantities 
at a time, the smallness of the vessels that navigate these upper waters 
not allowing of above one or two smallish cases being sent in them ; 
but you can of course keep them by you until you have 300 or 400 
species to distribute. 

I found it a great advantage travelling in my own canoe. I had it fit- 
ted up so that I could work comfortably, and stow away my plants when 
dried, besides being able to dry my paper on the top of the cabins 
when it was inconvenient to stop in the middle of the day. I was also 
master of my own movements, — could stop where and when I liked, — 
save that it was necessary to keep the Indians in good humour. Wlien 
the weather was cool they did not like to be interrupted^n pulling, but 
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ianoniy aiter i reacnea nere my moniana oroKe irom lis moormga 
one night, and went over the falla. I sent my two men in quest of 
it : they were out aU night, and returned next day with the montaria, 
which an honest Indian had found, almost uninjured, wedged between 
two rocks 1 they brought me also a branch of a tree in Hower, which 
proved to be a am all-leaved Dicorynia. Three or four days afterwards 
1 went down the falls to get more of it, but the flowers were nearly all 
gone, and, strange to say, we could find only that one tree from which 
the men had plucked the branch. 

Gmlavias were tolerably frequent but possibly all reducible to one 
species. It a ly p bl t preserve their flowers, on account 

of llie nnmb f t rp 11 b d n them. 

It would ] m t poopl t be told that Proteaeei^ arc so nu- 
merous on tl h f tl B N gro (in individuals, not in species) 
as to give n k d h n t I tb cgetation. I am acquainted with 
three or four Proteace^ {Andnopefala) of the terra Jtrma, but I have 
never been ab)e to find them in flower or fruit. All that I have 



in 
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hitherto gathered (including the one from Santarem) are of the Gap<5 ; 
all are remarkable for the leaves of the young plants being polymor- 
phous — ^pinnate, pinnatifid, or laciniated, — ^though this is not noted by 
Endlicher under Andriopeialum, 

The finest tree on the Bio Negro is no. 1967, apparently an unde- 
scribed Bignoniacea. Notwithstanding its inferior ovary, I think its 
affinity is clearly with Bignoniacea, If the genus be new, I hope you 
will allow me to call it Henriquesda, in honour of Signor Henrique 
Antonij, a native of Leghorn, but for more than thirty years settled at 
the Barra do Eio Negro, where he has constantly rendered every as- 
sistance to scientific and other travellers during that period, as you 
may see by referring to all the works that have been lately written re- 
specting these rivers. 

An Ocknacea, no. 2012, which seems to be new, I have ventured to 
dedicate to my friend Mr. A. Wallace, the entomologist, who, besides 
his natural history pursuits, has found time to collect inuch curious 
and valuable information respecting the Bio Negro and its aboriginal 
inhabitants, which, as he is about to return to England, he will pro- 
bably shortly give to the world. 

Near St. Isabel I got another large Caju (Cashew-tree), with sweet- 
scented flowers, which I have called Jnacardium suaveolens. 

My Indians came from Uanauk^a, and were only engaged to take 
me thus far up the river. Uanauica is but a single sitio, the most 
flourishing on the Eio Negro, belonging to a Senhor Manoel Jacinto 
da Souza, who was Commandant of Sa5 Gabriel when Schomburgk 
passed down the Bio Negro. Whilst waiting here, comes the Tochana 
(chief) of Sa5 Jeronymo, on the Eio Uaup^, with a dozen naked In- 
dians, to trade with Manoel Jacinto, and I seized the opportunity for 
continuing my voyage by their aid. My departure was still delayed a 
few days (I was there about three weeks in all) by an attack of fever, 
which happily proved only temporary. 

At Uanauaca I was employed in packing my plants into other paper, 
and writing labels to them. I also varied my occupation by a few 
rambles, one of which, in particular, to an inundated campo by a lake 
on the opposite (south) side of the river, was productive of much no- 
velty. I was glad to get, at Uanauaca, a Cecropiaceous tree, of whose 
fruit I had heard much spoken in the Barra, and which is frequent near 
sitios through all the upper Bio Negro — ^the great Cocura .* it seems 



days, but two of thcra were lost time. I made my station at the house 
of the pilot of the falls, nt the foot of the latter, and arrived just in 
time to sec the commencement of one of their great " ft'stas." Much 
against my will I was compelled also to see the end of it, for iio one 
would stir until otler two days of drinhing and two nights of dancing. 
1 was interested to hear the legend of the discovery of the Jlandiocca- 
root, snug in tlie ISarrc language ; but this was poor consolation for 
such u loss of time, and you may imagine how 1 fretted in my impri- 
sonment in a small rocky island, hcgirt with foaming waters, where I 
eoulJ not find a single flower that I had not already gathered. In re- 
turning, with four men, we passed all the falls without accident, until 
reaching the great fall above mentioned ; here, in dragging the boat 
up the rocks it filled with water, and a large parcel of plants in paper, 
about three feet high, was so completely soaked that two men could 
scarcely carry it. Two large vascula fnll of fresh siiecimens floated 
out, but we secured them, and 1 lost only a few plants, Ibaf were loose 
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in a basket. I was much fatigued, having been on the water from six 
in the morning till five in the afternoon, yet I had now the soaked 
parcel to open out and the plants to transfer to dry paper, which occu- 
pied me until midnight. To some of them the mischief was already 
done — the leaves had begun to disarticulate ; but you must take the 
specimens as they are, as I shall probably not find the same again. 
Whatever advantages Sa5 Gabriel may have as a station, on account of 
its interesting vegetation, it has disadvantages so great that if I had 
commenced my South American collections here I dare say I should have 
given them up in despair. The house! am in is very old : the thatch 
is stocked with rats, vampires, scorpions, cockroaches, and other pests 
to society ; the floor (being simply mother earth) is undermined by 
Saiiba ants, with whom I have had some terrible contests: in one 
night they carried off as much farinha as I could eat in a month ; then 
they found out my dried plants, and began to cut them up and carry 
them off. I have burnt them, smoked them, drowned them, trod on 
them, and in short retaliated in every possible way, so that at this 
moment I believe not a Saiiba dares show its face inside the house ; 
but they demand my constant vigilance. Then the termites, which are 
more insidious in their approaches, have covered ways along every 
post and beam : they have already eaten up a towel, and made their 
way into a deal packing-case, where fortunately they found nothing 
to their taste. But the greatest nuisance at Sad Gabriel is one I had 
not foreseen. Almost the sole inhabitants are the soldiers of the gar- 
rison, and do you know how the armies of Brazil are recruited ? When 
a man commits a crime which entitles him to transportation, he is en- 
listed and marched off to one of the frontier posts. Thus, of the four- 
teen men composing the garrison of Sao Gabriel, there is not one who 
has not committed some serious crime, and at least half of them are 
murderers. Judge with what security I can leave my house for a few 
days : it has already been twice entered during my absence, and about 
two gallons of rum, a quantity of molasses and vinegar, and some other 
thiugs, stolen from it. 

I have in the house with me two Indians, a hunter and a fisherman. 
One at least is an absolute necessity, to prevent my dying of hunger, 
for here is nothing to be bought, not even an egg or a banana ; for 
farinha I have had to send to the Eio Uaupes. The hunter I brought 
with me from the Barra : he is an excellent shot, and keeps me mostly 



were covered with Podoalemea, but all dead, the water having long ago 
left tliem. When the river begins to go dowi),— that is, after midsum- 
mer, — they are in perfection. 

The serras around Sao Gabriel were a great attraction to my es- 
tiiblishing myself here. I began with the lowest, which rises at che 
back of Saij Gabriel. In streams about its base I got several Ferns, 
but on the serra itself notliing. I then undertook to ascend a serra 
which appears in frout, on the right bank, when one goes half a day's 
journey up the river. On Schombui^k's map it is marked Mount 
Wauorimapan, but no one knows it by that name ; the Indian name 
is Urucii-iuiiera (or the Hill of Auatto), but it ia more generally known 
by its Portuguese name, Serra do Gama. I established myself at the 
nearest sitio, and set some Indians to work to cut a road through the 
forest — a necessary preliminary, as no one living had ascended the serra. 
I succeeded In reaching the very liighcst point of the serra, but it cost 
ine above a week ; and here also the serra itself proved barren of no- 
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yelty, being dad with lofty forest to its summit, and destitute of water 
saye near its base. It is 1500 feet high above the river at Sa5 Gn- 
briel. All these serras are huge masses of granite, rising abruptly out 
of the plain. You have no idea what work it is climbing them ; towards 
the base they are strewed with blocks as big as churches, all enveloped 
in forest, and netted over with twiners. In a " Caa-tinga" at the base 
of the Serra do Ghuna I made an interesting collection. There are also 
other Caa-tingas, or " white forests," in the neighbourhood ; the soil 
a thin covering of white sand over granite ; the trees low ; twiners 
scarcely any ; trunks hung with Ferns and Orchises, branches with 
Hepatica, The Ferns very interesting ; the Orchises numerous, but in- 
significant ; the JlepiUica few in species. Scarcely any of the trees are 
now in flower, but they seem all peculiar. 

I am now entering another great Ghiaran4 country. I have seen a 
few plants in the sitios, but it is across the frontier that it is cultivated 
and used in the greatest quantity. The Barr^ Indians of Venezuela 
drink it in immense quantities, especially the first thing in a morning, 
in place of coffee, and they use only the fresh berry, grated, without 
sugar. Their name for it is Cupana (perhaps Aublet's name Cupania, 
appUed to other plants of the same family, might be traced to the same 
root). I have got a few specimens of Guaran&, and shall be able to 
get more. It seems to flower and fruit all the year round, but no 
fruit is allowed to ripen, as the people gather it while yet green ; I am 
not certain that it is the same as the Guarana of the Mau^s, but I be- 
lieve it to be so. The stem twines, but I have not seen any tendrils. 

The river has been rising and falling ever since I reached Sao Ga- 
briel (January 15), but on the whole gaining. The strength of the 
rainy season is now coming on (there is never any dry season, properly 
speaking), and wiU continue imabated until the river is full, about St. 
John's day : until past that period I am a fixture here, and afterwards 
my plans are uncertain. The Commandante of Marabitanas invites 
me to go up the l9anna with him, and visit the Serra de Tunuhy, but 
I have had some experience of travelling in other people's boats, and 
find it more agreeable, and even less expensive, travelling in my own. 
On the voyage from Santarem to the Barra the rum, coffee, and sugar 
for every person on board was furnished by me, and the captain lived 
entirely at my expense; there was besides my own feed and Mr. 
King's, and his wages of a milrei per day, and this for a space of sixty- 
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BOTANICAL INFORMATION. 



Paper of Daphne Lavkel (Spiiri/e Laurel). 
Now tliat public uttctitioii is so inucli directed to the obtaining use- 
ful fibre from various plants, whether for textiles or for our paper ma- 
nufactoripg, it inay not be uninteresting to our rejwlcrs to know thai 
paper lias been prepared from the common European Spurge-Laiirel 
{Daphne Laureola). In the north of India, allied species of Dap/me 
(Daphne eannab'ma. Daphne Gardneri, etc.), bnve been, perhaps for 
centuries, employed by the natives in the preparation of .1 strong and 
useful paper fur the orilinan,' ]nir])Oses of the country Dr. Wallich 
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has recently presented to our Moseum of Eoonomio Botany at Kew, 
together with many other valuable articles, specimens of paper pre- 
pared by Professor Joannes Brignoli v. Bnmhoff, of the University of 
Modena, accompanied by the following note, addressed to Dr. Wallich 
in 1839 : — " Je ne sais pas si yous avez connaissance que j'ai suivi en 
Europe le proc^^ de Kamaon pour obtenir de papier inattaquable 
des tignes avec la Daphne Laureola^ au lieu de la Daphne cannabina. 
Je yous en remets deux petits &;hantillons." This paper exactly re- 
sembles, in its colour, texture, and strength, the Indian paper above 
mentioned. 



Gtnebium saochaboides. 

Even in our own gardens, we are now familiar with an exceedingly 
beautifol species of Oynerium, a Gbrass or Beed, native of South Brazil, 
but capable of bearing the winter unharmed with us, the Oynerium 
argenteum of Nees von Esenbeck {Arundo SeUona, Schultes). Our 
flowering plants are at this moment (October 18th) eleven feet high ; 
the foliage six feet long; the flower-stalks, with their large silvery pani- 
cles, many from the same root, waving with every breath of wind, four 
to six feet above the leaves. — ^A still more remarkable Beed, especially as 
regards the large size of the panicle, though wanting the silvery hue of 
the argenteum^ is the Crgnerium saccharoides of Humboldt and Bonpland, 
who figured and described it in the 'Plantes Equinoxiales,' vol. ii. 
p. 112, t. 215, from specimens gathered in Cumana : '' Cette 6ramin6e 
(they say) se trouve abondamment sur les rives du Manzanares, pres 
de Cumana, dans la province de la Nouvelle-Andalousie, et qui, par 
son port, est un des plus beaux omemens de la v^;^ation des Tro- 
piques. La panicule a une forme tr^s-S^gaute : elle est surtout d'un 
effet singulierement pittoresque quand elle est agit^ par les vents." 
Messrs. Eichard and Poiteau found the same plant in the lesser An- 
tilles and in St. Domingo, where the colonists cut the stems annually, 
and they are used as lathes {lattes) to support the tiles (tuilea) with 
which the dwellings are covered. There can be little doubt that this 
is the same plant that is described by Aublet (Plantes de la Guiane 
Fran9oise, vol. i. p. 50), under the name of Saccharum sagittatum 
(Kott-rou-mary, or Eoseau a fleches of Barrere, Er. Equinox, p. 19), 
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Notes on the Botany and on tJie Government Gartlem of Bombay ; by 
Dr. J. E. Stocks, Conservator of Forests and Superintendent of 
Botnnic Gardens, Honibay Establislimeiit ; extracted from a letter 
addressed to the Editor ; dated Sattara, May 7t!i. 1852. 
About the flora of Ibis Presidency I can of course say notbing at 
present. Three months is not quite enough to enable one to take in an 
idea of a vegetation from Gob to Deesa (north and south), and from Bom- 
bay to Ahmednuggur. But Dr. Gibson is the man to tell you all about 
our side, knowing, as he does, not onlj every part of it, but almost 
every village, and be could give as elcar an account of the whole, as he 
has already done of Gnzernt, m his memoir m the Bombay Medical 
Transactions, which perhaps jou knou, — if not, I can send; but I do 
not think much of exteuaive novelty remains here Fragments may be 
picked up doubtless, and I think I have a few already ; but as our 
limits only extend to Vingorla (just the beginning of the rank vegeta- 
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tion of MaUbtf, and wkkh DiMD is woridng <mt) in a smitiiem direo- 
tion« we miss Csnaia, Ooorg, Mysore, and the Malabar coast, where 
many, many things are new, and yet wait a botanist, desfHte of Wight's 
industry. The forests here (as &r as I have seen them as yet) are not 
the dense and dork ones which elothe the Malabar Ghauts, where one 
can only walk car ore^, not ride (nr drive, and where the heavy rains 
breed a rank under-jnngle, and where the Teak and Blackwood, and 
aeores more trees, grow giants in stature. The Concans here are pain- 
fuHy cultivated even np to the hiM-tops, and the annual burning of the 
jungles, and the consumption of branches for wood-ashes for manure, 
have in many parts made the country as bare as one can imagine. I 
understand however that it is rather better in Mulwan, where Dalzell is, 
and also in some deep forests, called the " Dangs," between Surat and 
Kandeish. If in parts of the Ooncans there are still left slender spars 
of Teak (which by care and permission will doubtless attain a respect- 
able aize) we must thank Dr. Gibson, and his measures. If the Ooncan 
is thus bared by cultivation, what can we say of the Deccan, which is 
just the hills of Sdnde, fdue a wtonsoon rain annually P Hence a stunted 
isarpet of vegetati<m ; hence riMs of water bdow the high hills ; but the 
luUs bleak, brown, and bare, now in April and May, and decidedly no 
rank vegetation anywhere, but a dry climate and hot winds, and lots oi 
jioaoias. But between the undulating and narrow strip of the Concans 
and the ^table-land of the Deccan are the Mawul districts, just beyond 
(or east of) the ridge of the Ghauts, where the dryness of the atmo- 
sphere is less, the plants are more green, the water is more abundant, 
and some forest yet left on the hUl-sides (slowly but steadily disappear- 
ing however under the cultivator). Here we may get a few things : Ma- 
hableshwnr (4500 feet), whose plants you doubtless know, is in the 
Mawul country, and Dr. Gibson knows of other lofty hiUs, near Jooneer 
(Hnrrychunda, etc.), which may yield a few things. But I fancy that 
up the Nerbudda, towards Jubblepoor, in parts of Kandeish, in parts of 
<!/entral India, and especially, of course, on the Malabar coast, we may 
meet with many good things, and I mean, within the next three years 
(d. v.), to try them ; but not much in Bombay Presidency Proper. 

I am liable to correction in all this, and I hope also to show you 
that a few scattered novelties remain, having been seen by many, but 
unheeded. Thus, for example, the Ekabdia you figured in your ' Icones' 
has haunted me from Bulsar in North Concan, to Eutnagherry in South 



Here, at Hewra, Dr. Gibson has collected all the commoner, and many 
of the rarer, Indian trees and shrubs, — about two hundred distinct trees, 
and three hundred shrubs and lierbs. Tou wiU laugh at this small 
number, but Dr. Gibson has collected them as he saw them in liis per- 
petual travels (for he has only three months per annum at Hewra), and 
reared them here, in the comers of the garden and along the walks. 
For unfortunately the Hewra garden is Kmited in its allowance, and has 
to grow sugar-cane, Leonlodon Taraxacum, Hyoscj/anme, Senna, ArachU, 
and other things, to support itself; so the botanical part is a volun- 
tary addition, which however I hope will now be improved on, since 
the garden is, I believe, to be doubled in extent*, which will give room 
for all the trees, etc. In the Deccan garden grow admirably things 
from New South Wales, Cape, Mexico, etc., and in the cold weather 

* We have Iho pleasure to learn from Dr. Gibson, now on a visit to England, 
lliut sneli is acluall; the case. This gnrdcn has been mnch extended, by or^cr uf 
Wv: Governmc!it. 
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all the common amiuals of the English gardens. The decidedly tropical 
and moid plants do not grow well, such as Nutmeg, Glove, Cinnamon, 
CruHifera, etc. ; and for these I hope, in some future year, to get a 
small garden below the Ghauts, in the moist climate of the Concans. 
The Monsoon rain, which in Bombay averages seventy-six inches, and 
at Mahableshwur 248 inches ! falls in the Deccan Proper to twenty- 
six indies, as at Poona, and twenty-three as at Ahmednuggur, a quan- 
tity which, even in rainless Sdnde, we had last year ; but this, to be 
sure, was a most extraordinaty fall for Soinde, and is duly recorded in 
the Bombay Transactions already. By the way, if Dr. Hooker wants 
details of climates in India, the Transactions of the Bombay (Geologi- 
cal Society and of the Bombay Medical and Physical Society should 
be consulted for our side, not omitting a book just published by Dr. 
Buist, 'Manual of Physical Eesearch for India,* Bombay, 1852 : any 
of these, if not procurable with you, shall with pleasure be sent by me 
to your address. 

However, this comparatively small amount of rain in the Deccan 
makes the climate during those months very pleasant and cool, and 
wanting the torrents of water in Bombay, which prevent out-of-door 
occupation. In short, April and May (as aU over India) are the only 
bad months in the Deccan, and during them (while our gardeners lan- 
guish) we Europeans try generally to take a run up to Mahableshwur, 
where a lovely climate, pretty scenery, potatoes, strawberries, geraniums. 
Fuchsias, and what not, delight and refresh the body and mind, wearied 
out by the dry heat of the Deccan or the moist steamy heat of the 
Concans. I want much to get a closed greenhouse to grow Orchids, 
Scitamineay Ferns, etc., for which the Deccan is too diy without such 
aid, and I think Dr. Gibson may be persuaded to send out a ready- 
made house, which I suppose would not cost above £30, of a fair size. 
I will with pleasure send you details of any nice country I come across 
(since you wish it), but at present I have seen nothing but the undu- 
lating bare hills of the South Concan about Eutnagherry, and the 
abrupt bare hills of the Deccan here, and about Poona — nothing inter- 
esting there. 



r^ponse devra fitre adresa^, s'il y a lieu, a Monsieur Balansa, Eue 
Suger, Ko. 1. 

Paris, 4 Scptembre, 1852. 

P.S. — Nous profitons de cette occasion pour informer lea aouscrip- 
teurs auK collections de M. Bourgeau, que I'envoi des plantes recucillies 
en Espagne cette annce, envoi qui se composera d'environ 200 espijcca, 
leur sera fait en meme temps que celui des collections de M. Balansa, 
pour i5viter dea frais d'expeiiition. Nous croyons prevenir egalement 
les botaniates qu'il ne reste qu'un petit nombre d'exemplaires des 

• These coUectiniis are now distributed, and we con asswt, from en iDspeetion of 
our own, that lliu S]ictimen6 arc all beautifully preportd, aud very many of great va- 
net; or entirely new. Thii " Associatiou Bolaiiiquc Fruiii;fliGc d'Exjiloratiou" is 
descning of every encoorngemcnt. Wc have the futlhcr pleasure of being able to 
Btale, from a letter dated Paris, Oct. 1, 185S, that M. Bourgeau is appointed to ex- 
plore the soulliom part of Portugal, during the year 1853, cspceialty Algarves, a 
diitrict bitbcrlo litllc Kiionii by the botanist, aud where be rcckuuB upon cutl«i1iiig 
(row 400 t(i BOO sjiecici of plants. 
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deux centuries r^odt^ en 1861» par M. Balansa, aux environs de 
Mostaganem. Les colleotions recueiUies aux environs d* Alger, en 1 8 6 
et 1851, par M. P. Jamin, et oomposdes de 280 espoces, sent ^ale- 
ment sur le point d'etre ^uisdes. M. Jamin, actueUement fix^ k 
Biskara, sur la limite da Sahara Algdrien, adressera prochainement k 
la SocMl^ waa flentnrie de planteaida 4ette T^on« 
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Pbitssl, G. a. : 2%esauru» LUeraiura Boiamoa omniMm OenHum inde 
M rerwn Boiamcarum iniHu ad noiira uaque tempora^ qumdecim millia 
cpentm recensens. 4to. Leipzig, 1847-1861. 
On former occasions we have noticed the early fasciculi of this uso- 
fdl work ; the whole is now completed, with the seventh number, or 
fasciculus. The most useful portion is perhaps the alphabetical arrange- 
ment, according to the authors' names, occupying 835 closely printed 
pages in doable columns, and induding 11,538 publications; ** Opera 
anonyma" occu]^ 14 more, bringing the alphabetically arranged por- 
tion to 11,906 articles. Then follows the **Pars Systematica," in- 
duding Historia botamees, Yitse botanicorum, Efi&gies botanicorum, 
Epistokmm collectiones, BibHothecse botanicae, Plant® sacrorum bibli- 
orum, Phytotheologi, Symbola e plantis desumta, Poemata de plantis, 
De plantis Yeterum Oritid, Hantarum mythicarum et magicarum his- 
toria. Collectanea Miscellanea et Diaria, Lexica varia botanica. Enco- 
mia botanioes, Nomina plantarum, Methodus studii botanid. Termini 
botanki, Artes botanicss, CoUeotio Heibaricurom, Ectypa Plantarum, 
Horti botanid (public ;and private, in and out of Europe), Catalogi 
Hortalanorumi, Mnsea varia, Itinera, G«ographia plantarum, Florss 
(arranged according to their respective countries), Calendaria Florss, 
PlantsB fosailes, Monographiss (arranged systematically, and very use- 
ful), MonographisB plantarum offidnalium, Cultura arborum pomifera- 
rum, Botanica hortensis, Cultura Elorium hortensium, Botanica OBCono- 
mica, Cultura et usus plantarum singularum, Plantse tinctorise, Plantee 
utiles. Materia alimentaria, Yaria potus genera, Botanica salutaria, 
Cultura et usus arborum singularum. Materia medica vegetabilis, Me- 
dicameuta varia. Classes medicamentorum, — and a number of other 
heads, generally of minor importance : indeed, we think these are 



short, sluices are choked by it, — the "Kailway Dock," at Ely, to 
Buch a degree that bonts could not enter till several tons were re- 
moved. For further particulars, and liow the extension of the plant 
to so many different counties is accompUshed, we must refer our 
readers to the pages of the httle brochure itself. At the commence- 
ment (and it is again more than once repeated) a promise is given to 
discuss " who the stranger is — whence he came — how he got here — 
and by what means he is to be got rid of." All but the last pledge is 
satisfactorily redeemed; the reply to this we were rather disappointed 
to find was by an emphatic " KOT at all." This is poor comfort to 
those interested in our internal navigation, to our " viatermm, sluice- 
keepera, rowerg^ sicimmers, anA JisJiermen," and, last and not least, to the 
"drainage''' of our fens. An experienced officer has asserted that the 
waters of Denver sluice, below Cambridge, have been this year a foot 
higher than in ordinary seasons, and he refers at least half this differ- 
ence to tlie obstructions occasioned by the presence of "Anacharis." 
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Amesigas Eoeyeoetation, etc. (The Oak-ve^eiation qf America; 
abridged from two popular lectures delivered before the Association 
of Natural History of Copenhagen*, and separately reprinted.) By 
Professor F.LiEBMANN. Copenhagen, 1851. Translated from the 
Danish, by Dr. Wallich, F.E.S., V.P. Linn. Soc. 

If the reader should happen to be acquainted only with our own in- 
digenous Oak, though he would recognize in it a vegetable form, which 
from olden times has continued the symbol of strength and the prize of 
civic virtue, yet he would not derive firom it any conception of the rich 
variety of appearances, which the tribe of Oaks developes in its distri- 
bution over the surface of the globe. The species perform so great 
a role in the vegetable physiognomy, exhibiting, wherever they appear, 
the chief constituents of forests, that it may perhaps be considered 
of interest to give here some account of the nature of the Oaks in 
America. We will premise some brief remarks concerning their exist- 
ence in other parts of the world. 

Up to the present time, about 230 species of oaks are known, be- 
longing principally to the northern hemisphere. To the south of the 
line they occur only on the Sunda Islands, among which, at Sumatra, 
crossed by the equator, and at Java, in lat. 8° south, there exists a nu- 
merous and highly remarkable groupe of Oaks. It is a striking fact, 
that they are entirely wanting in the temi)erate zone of the soiitbcm 
hemisphere, f.i., in New Zealand (35-45° S.), in VanDiemen's Land 
(42° S.), in southern Chili, Patagonia, and Terra del Puego (40-54° S.) ; 
the more so, because forests are found there of Beeches, which in Europe 
ordinarily accompany the Oak, and which count the majority of species 
in those very parts of the southern hemisphere. 

With respect to the distribution of the species, only 2 (3) Oaks are 
found in Em*ope, north of the Alps. To the south of these, in the 
southern Europe, bordering in the Mediterranean, there arc 18 species. 
That portion of western Asia which approaches nearest to the Mediter- 
ranean has 14 species. The eastern temperate zone of Asia has 25 
species, out of which 20 belong to Japan ; India has 21, and the Islands 

* It must be borne in mind that this deservedly flourishing Society, now seventeen 
years old, is by no means of a purely scientific nature. Communications, written or 
oral, suited to a mixed audience, are made on every alternate Sunday during the 
winter months. — Transl. 
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in the extrnordinnrily brief vitnlity of the acam, by wbidi the ocean is 
prevented from transporting them in a living condition, from one part 
of tlie globe to the other. 

As in Europe, north of the Alps, tlic Oaks are deciduous, and continue 
leafless during all the winter, "hilc in tlic Mediterranean tliey are ecer- 
ip-eeit; so also do we find. Hint, in Novtii America, to tlie nortli of the 
c I ator a 1 as far is i co " I r bl diTc cuce c\'sts betwc n the ten 
jerit eofs nn er d v ntc tl ks n e rfec rf ot « wlletloae 
ts t op cl T Is btro] cnl ?one re t e green 

It I as I the to been n i ei a 1 g not o tl nt the ouk for is pecu 
1 irly el aneter st c of tl e te \ ente 70 e But n hethei we look to 
tl e I I bei of SI c ea t! e b(,auty of tl e form or tl e s zc of pir 
tcul r orgn s (Icives fru ts c(ps) ue shall h d the r mix m im in 



D \^ta i docs, bcs les n o t of (tie ] 
■iljiNi spccits nisn. [Tiiis nnic is aMcA bj dc=[rc 
iiitlalor.] 
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the tropical zone, that is in the Sunda Islands of the Old World, and 
tropical Mexico in the New. It mnst be admitted however that, in 
the hot zone, it is especially at an elevation above the sea enjoying a 
temperate climate, that the Oak predominates ; though with this ex- 
press reservation, that, ordinarily, the conditions of vegetation are far 
more favourable in the temperate mountain region within the tropics, 
than in the temperate zone, which has commonly been placed on a 
parallel with the former ; for, neither in the seasons, nor between night 
and day, is the difference so great in the temperate region of the 
tropical zone, as in the temperate zone ; and the quantity of rain, that 
important condition of vegetation, is far more considerable within, than 
without the tropics, and increases much at mountain elevations in tro- 
pical countries. 

Moreover, it must not to be supposed, that it is in the temperate 
zone, where the Oak developes itself most favourably, with regard to 
the appliances of its wood for useful purposes; or where its trunk 
attains the greatest size. There are as mighty Oaks in the torrid zone 
with perhaps higher trunks, though scarcely of greater diameter ; and 
as regards the hardness of its wood, many of the Mexican species 
greatly exceed those of the temperate zone in that respect, so that the 
wood is hardly to be wrought by means of ordinary tools ; nay, on ac- 
count of its iron-hardness and toughness it is converted into tools, 
which in other parts are made of metal. 

It is known that there are Oaks in the south of Europe, Asia Minor, 
and in northern Africa with edible fruits (Quercua esculenta, Ilex, Bal- 
lota) ; the acorns being sold like our filberts and walnuts. Rich 
as America is in Oaks, not a single esculent species was known until 
within the last few years. Captain Fremont became acquainted with 
such a species among the indigenous Indian tribes of the western slope 
of the Upper-Califoniian CordiUeras, who collect the acorns for winter 
store, and to a great extent are supported by them. The species is 
Quercua Hindaii, described already by Hooker and Arnott in the col- 
lections brought home from Captain Beechey's Expedition ; though the 
use of the fruit as an article of food, was unknown before the journey 
of Fremont. 

A small group of deciduous Oaks, not ripening their fruit until the 
second year, is peculiar to North America. To it belong Q. Pkelloa, 
Baniateri, rubra, coccinea, iincloria, paluatria, and others. Likewise 



Id Unnndn the moat northern kind is d. alba, n large tree, sixty feet 
lugh proiliiun^ \ery good timber. Q. iinctoria exceeds this in size, 
ntt mini'; fixtv to ciglify feet in litjglit, ond six to (eu feot in diameter ; 
it^iicicls consiilcnilily over Mortli America, as far down as Georgia, 
riimLshiiig the btst tinilier for building piiriioscs in the Nortlieni States. 
Q rubra extends to the Alleghanies, and reaches a licigbt of as far as 
nmtty oi i hi ndied feet. Q. oiliisiloia is spread along the cast lide of 
North \menca (|iiite ilo« n to l''lnrida it is a tree of tiic size of <i. alba. 
riicrc 13 finally a shrubby sort {Q. Baiiisleri) ivhieh reaches down I o 
Vjr„mn 

The I rea ot the United States is of such immeiiac magnitnde, and 
the dim Ic is so much divci-sifieil, that it is expedient to separate 
th(, O k foima ol the Eastern and Western States, of the >i''ortlicm 
stafcb nitU temperate climate, and the Sotitlicrn with subtropical cli- 
irnte A\e miy observe, generally, that the siwcies of Oaks in the 
Lulled Slates nierease steadily towards tlic soulii, and, slreteliing into 
the interior from t!ie Ciistcm side, cross the Apalachians and Allcghanies, 
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but disappear altogether in the vast prairies, which extend from the 
westward of those mountains to the Bocky Mountains. In this hist 
great mountain-chain, the Oak seems altogether to be wanting, owing 
principally, perhaps, to the circumstance that, in ascending from the 
Prairies, its elevation above the ocean at the very base is such, that 
the Oak can no longer exist. The dry continental dimate of the Bocky 
Mountains co-operates probably with equal force in producing this 
deficiency. The Oaks ou the western side are different from those on 
the eastern ; the only exception beiug Q. rubra. 

The most important forest Oaks in those Eastern States, which have 
a temperate climate, are Q. coccinea^ a tree eighty feet in height, 
reaching as far as Georgia ; Q. Frlnus, extending from Pennsylvania to 
Florida ; Q,olw€tformi8y which occurs on the shores of the river Hudson ; 
Q. triloba^ nigral andfalcata. 

Many of the North American forests are known to be very swampy ; 
and such are cliiefly formed of three species, namely, Q, Pkellos, 
attaining a height of sixty feet, and extending to Florida ; Q. Prinus, 
var. palustriSy and Q. pcUustris, which spreads especially over Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Southern, or so-called Slave States, possessing a warm, temperate 
or subtropical cHmatc, produce, besides the above-mentioned sorts found 
in the Northern States, a number of peculiar Oaks, amongst wliich we 
will enumerate in this place Q. macrocarpa^ in the States west of the 
AUeghanies ; Q. cinerea, a low tree of Virginia and Georgia ; and Q. 
virens, the northenmiost of the United States evergreen Oaks, attain- 
ing a height of forty to fifty feet, spreading over Virginia, Florida, and 
the Valley of the Mississippi, and being of great value, as the best naval 
timber-tree of the Southern States. In swampy forests from Cai'olina 
to Florida, is found Q. lyratn; and from Maryland to Florida Q. 
aquatica, having a height of sixty feet. 

As yet the botany of the western coast of the United States and 
California has been but imperfectly explored. We are indebted to Ned, 
Douglas, Coulter, Plartweg, and Fremont for what is known of the 
Oaks of those parts. Q. rubra has already been named as spreading 
over the western side. As peculiar forms must be mentioned Q. agri" 
folitty the leaves of which resemble the Holly ; Q. Garryana^ Q. DoU' 
glasii, Q. demifloray a magnificent tree, which is remarkably like the 
Chestnut, and in appearance very foreign from American Oaks, and 



we love to observe tbat the entire West Indian Archipelago is destitute 
of Oaks, which is somewhat surprising, since several of the islands have 
a considerable size and rise into respectable mountains, where even the 
fir-tribe makes its appearance. Properties of the soil iiiifavouraljlc for 
the production of the Oak, are probably the cause of tjiis, though I 
know too little of West Indian geogaosj, to form any correct opinion 
on this subject. 

Wherever I have met with Oaks on the continent of America, I have 
found them growing in a very heavy clay, deep red from iron, and 
wholly wanting all chalk admixture. In those parts of Cuba which I 
visited, I nowhere obseived that sort of soil ; but the clay was mixed 
with chalk. I am ignorant of the condition, in this respect, of the 
more elevated mountains of Cuba, esijccially in the cnstevu part of 
Siena Maestra, where it might be exj>ected to find Oaks in higii situa- 
tions, but where none are as yet known to exist. 

We now conic to the tropical Kone of continental America, wlicre 
the genus attains its maximum. Tlie reason wiiy Mexico is so ex- 
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tremely interesting, in regard to its vegetable geography, is its ex- 
treme inequality of surface, producing often the greatest differences of 
climate, at very short distances ; all the changes, from the most scorch- 
ing tropical lowland, to the region of perpetual snow, may be experienced 
within one single day's journey. To note down the influence, which 
these different conditions exercise ou such a large genus as the Oak, 
would be very instructive to the botanist. 

It is inexpedient to treat of the production of Oaks of Mexico as a 
whole ; the best plan will be to divide the species into groups, accord- 
ing to the elevation at which they occur. When it is considered, that 
Oaks are found in Mexico, from the level of the ocean, to a height of 
12,000 feet, and to an amount at least of eighty known species, notwith- 
standing that only one-half of its area has been investigated, it may be 
easily understood, that such a division becomes necessary ; although, 
on the other hand, the theme is too manifold, to admit of being ex- 
hausted in this place. Nor is this, perhaps, required, since our sole 
object is to exhibit, in large features, the geographical relations of a 
tribe of plants in one part of the world, by explaining the changes 
which its species undergo from the north to the south, from the lowland 
to high localities. I deem it most suitable, therefore, to consider the 
Mexican Oaks as they exhibit themselves to the traveller, who proceeds 
right across from the eastern coast westward, until he descends on the 
opposite side, to the shores of the South Sea ; which route will carry 
him across the loftiest mountains of the country. 

{To be continued.) 



Florula Hongkongensis : an Enumeration of the Plants collected 
in the Island of Hong-Kong y by Major J. G. Champion, 95^A Beg,^ 
the determinations revised and the new species described by George 
Bentuam, Esq. 

{Continued from ^, 305.) 

Aquipouaceje*. 

1. Ilex cinerea^ Champ., sp. n.; glabra, ramulis novellis angulatis, 
foliis brevissime petiolatis oblongis paucidentatis basi obtusis sub- 

* Omitted among Pofypetala, where it might have been better placed next to 
Celastraceaj although asnally gamopetalous. 
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umbonata. — Frutex ramosissimoB. Folia sepias 1-1} poll. loDga, 
7-11 lin. lata, obtasa y. in acumen breve producta, basi acuta, mar- 
gine recurvo ssepe purpurascente et constanter integerrimo, petiolo 
1-2 lin. longo, costa subtus prominente venis inconspicuis, supra 
viridia, subtus pallida, in sicco ssepe flayicantia. Fasciculi axillares, 
8-6-flori, pedunculo communi subnullo, pedicellis 1-2 lin. longis. 
Calycis dentes breyes, lati, non ciliati. Petala alba, lineam longa, 
ad quartam partem connata. Filamenta antheris paulo longiora. 
Bacca coccinea, pisi magnitudine, stylo breyi crasso apiculata. 
A yery common shrub on the hills. Besides the form aboye de- 
scribed, the specimens indicate two distinct yarieties : p. nummulariay 
with small, broadly. oboyate, and usually retuse leaves, and y. oblonffi- 
folia, with narrow acuminate leaves, near three inches long, and rather 
longer pedicels, but the leaves are perfectly entire, and of the same 
consistence and colour, and the berries scarlet and apiculate as in the 
more common form. 

4. Hex viridis. Champ., sp. n. ; glabra, ramulis angulato-striatis, foliis 
petiolatis ovatis denticulatis basi acutis tenuiter coriaceis nitidis, pe- 
dicellis foemineis solitariis petiolo longioribus, floribus tetrameris, 
corollis ad medium divisis, bacca obtusa. — Frutex 2-3-pedalis, ramo- 
sissimus, ramulis foliisque laete virentibus. Folia 1-1 i poll, longa, 
6-9 lin. lata, obtusa v. breviter acuminata, rarius acutiuscula, cre- 
naturis parvis subcallosis v. rarius apiculatis. Florum fcemineorum 
pedicelli 8-4 lin. longi, supeme incrassati. Calycia lobi brevissimi, 
orbiculati. Corolla subrotata, 8 lin. diametro, lobis latis orbiculatis. 
Filamenta brevissima, antheris ovatis. Ovarium ovoideo-oblongum, 
disco stigmatoso crassissimo truncato. Bacca purpurea, globosa, 
4-5 lin. ^diametro, baud apiculata, tetrapyrena. 
On the hills, flowering in April. According to Major Champion, 
the male individuals (which 1 have not seen) have their flowers several 
together in axillary coiymbs. 
y/ 5. Ilex aspreUa, Champ. — Prinoa asprellus. Hook, et Am. Bot. 
Beech, p. 176. t. 86. 

Victoria Peak and Little Hong-Kong. This species is allied to the 
last, but is readily distinguished by the thinner acuminate leaves, slender 
pedicels, triangular lobes of the calyx, etc. The flowers in my speci- 
men are usually tetramerous, but they are occasionally pentamerous and 
even hexamerous. 
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lin. longo, rigido, supra piano, basi incrassato. PanicuUe thynoideee 
V. subcoiymbos8B, raro pollicaies, densiflone, tenuissimc puberulse, 
ramulis oppositis. Bradea lineari-carinatsB, 1-2 lin. longse. Flore* 
abortu subdioid; Masculi: — Calyx 8emi-4-fidu9, lobis triangulari- 
bus obtusis subciliolatis tubo corollsB paulo brevioribus. Corolla 
tubus latus, 1 lin. longus, lobi lati obtusi 1 lin. longi. Filamenta 
usque ad apioem tubi adnata. AiUhera corollam aequantes. (harium 
depresso-globosum, obsolete biloculare, ovulis inconspicuis, stylo 
nulio. Flore9 fertUea non vidi. Inflorescentia speciminis fructiferi 
eadem ac marium nisi minus ramosa. Drupa oblongte, fere 6 lin. 
longse, pericarpio tenui, putamine lignoso, abortu monospermo. 
Near the top of the Waterfall in the Happy Valley. With flowers 
of the size of those of O.fragram^ but dififerently shaped, this species 
has the inflorescence of some species of De CandoUe's first division of 
Ihtclea, and leaves different from any Olea known to me. 
3. Ligustrum Sinense (Lour. M. Cochinch. p. 19?); foliis ovatis v. i 
ovato-lanceolatis subtus ramisque pubescentibus, paniculis axillaribus 
terminaHbusque densis multifloris, calyce obsolete dentato, corollae 
tubo brevissimo incluso, bacca globosa. — Afine Z. Nepalensi, sed folia 
multo minora, calyx subinteger et baccse globosae nee elliptica). 
Cultivated, but found also frequently by roadsides, though perhaps 
not truly indigenous. No. 155 of Fortune's plants appears to be the 
same, and I should also, from the characters given, refer to the same 
species the Olea Walpersiana and the Olea comanguinea of Hance 
(Walp. Ann. Bot. vol. iii. p. 17, 18). No. A 64 of Fortune's Amoy 
collection is nearly allied, but smoother, and is probably the Ligustrum 
Stauntoniy DC. No. A 6 of the same collection agrees very weU with 
Japanese specimens of Ligustrum Ibota, Sieb. et Zucc. 

Jasminejb. 

\y^ 1. Jasanmim paniculatum, Boxb. — ^DC. Prodr. vol. viii. p. 310. 
Common on the Victoria Peak and other ravines. 
2. Jasminum officinale , Linn. ? 
A mere fragment in Col. Eyre's collection. 

Apocyne^. 

Of the genus Melodvnus there are three forms, all very similar to 
each other as well as to the M. monogynus of Eoxburgh in general ap- 



Champ.) magnitudine Malt majoris, fusjformis v. interdum sub- 
pyriformis. 
3. Melodinus latus. Champ., sp. n. ; cjmis termiiialibus, coroUre lobis 
obovato-falcatis hiiio obtuse 1-2-deutatis, corona; squamis longius- 
cule exsertis semi-bifidia basi leviter connatia (bacca globosn P). — 
Folia omtiino JIf. monogyni. Fhres mujores, in (lyma? am|)las laxe 
dispositi. Corona tubum corollie lineis 1^ superuus, iutus villosula, 
sqiiamia lobisve crectis angustia bifidis. 

* The fallawing di^noaia, taken ttom Silhet specimeDS, will diatinguisb tLe true 
M. moHOffi/iiia, Roxb. : cfniis tcimiiLOlibus, caroUiu lobis oblongis Tnlcatis edcolulii, 
comnic sqnainiB 5 diatlnttis brcvibas lanrcolatia intcgris longe pilosis, bacon )i;lob(i9n. 
A. lie CaudoUe, it is true, eays there are two scales oppoaite each lobe oC tbc corolla, 
iiiakiDg ten in all, bnt this ia evidently a mistake, for in ull tbe Silbct epecimena 1 
huve seen tlicro arc but Gve as described bj Itoxburgli and figured by Wight. There 
are indeed oceaaionally in all these Mefoaini one or tivo small miooth scales at tbe 
buEuj (if the lobes of the corolla iriore the corona, biit (hey ap[icar to be ijiiite inde- 
firiidcnt anil very irri-giilsr in their presence, number, or size, aitd niiglil aiiggcat the 
[)iopi-icly of rc-uiiiliiii; Ihp gciiiis Sicorona, A., DC, with Mclvdiniis. 
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I have a specimen of the same form, gathered by Mr. £dgeworth in 
a garden at Dahra, in North India, and communicated to me under the 
name of M, numogynua. 

3. Melodinus suaveoletts^ Champ.; cymis terminalibus, coroUs lobis 
suborbiculato-falcatis (fere dolabriformibus) hinc bidentatis, corona 
campanulata semi-5-fida lobis integris, bacca globosa. — Lycimna 
ntaveoleru, Hance in Walp. Ann. Bot. vol. iii. p. 31 . — Iblia quam in 
M. monogyno breviora et latiora. Florea ejusdem magnitudine, sed 
forma loborum valde diversa. Corcfna tubum linea una superans, 
squamis oonstanter ad medium connatis. 

All the above Melodini require further examination of a considerable 
number of individuals from different localities, to ascertain the specific 
value of the distinctions observed. 

Mr. Hance is probably correct in his suggestion, that OncinuB of 
Loureiro, hitherto considered as a doubtfid Myrnnea^ must be allied 
to, if not a species of, Melodinus. 
4. Leuconotis, sp. n. ? 

Of this curious-looking plant I have only small side-branches, 
gathered by Colonel Eyre, and all in an abnormal proliferous state. 
I refer them to Leuconotis on account of the tetramerous flowers, caly- 
cine glands, hypocrateriform corolla, without scales in the throat, and 
bilocular ovarium ; but I am unable to characterize them as a species, 
for I have no stem-leaves, and the corollas are green and herbaceous, 
and therefore probably in an abnormal state, although bearing stapiiina, 
apparently perfect. These specimens are two or three inches long and, 
from their ramification, are probably proliferous inflorescences. In the 
lower part they bear a few flowers with a short tube to the corolla, and 
obovate green lobes about three lines long, and four stamens inserted 
in the mouth of the tube, an exceedingly short annular disc round the 
ovary, the style shorter than the corolla, and bifid at the apex, several 
minute ovules in each cell of the ovary. The leafy branches all pro- 
ceed from the centre of a flower, of which the calyx is unaltered, the 
lobes of the corolla form a verticil of four obovate equal leaves round 
the base of the branch, there are no stamens, and the upper part of 
the branch is crowded with leaves. These are opposite, obovate or 
oblong, obtuse, membranaceous, 9 to 15 lines long, and sessile, but very 
much narrowed at the base. Immediately above each pair, and alternat- 
ing with them, are a pair of reduced leaves or scales, very short and 



Ibther scarce in Hong-Kong, growing chiefly towards the sea-shore. 

7. Vinca rosea, Linn.— A. UC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 382. 
Apparently wild, but probably not really indigenous to Ilong-Kong. 

8. Strophanthus divergetis. Grab.— A. DC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 417- 
Abuudant in Hong-Kong, in spots near Ibe level of tbc sea, flower- 
ing in March and April. 

9. Khynchospcrmum^flswinoirfes, Lindl. in Journ. Hort. Soc. vol. i. p. 74. 

et in Paxt. Ft. Card. vol. ii. p. 26. f. 147.— lar. minor, giaberrima. 

Abundant on the top of Mount Gough. The anthers are inserted 
about the middle of the tube of the corolla. The style is expanded 
into a peltate disc immediately under tJie oblong stigmatic apes. The 
plant generally agrees with Lindley's figure and description, except that 
it is smaller, and perfectly smooth, oud the peduncles are shorter. 
Portunc's specimens, A 53, on the other hand, are larger and more 
jiaiiy, and have the peduncles ratlicr longer than is represented by 
I-:ind]ey, 'Alalmtntia Asiatica, Sieb. et Zucc, from Japan, is a closely 
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allied though distinct species, and Holarrhena affimU^ Hook, et Am., 

(with which I am unacquainted) is probably also a congener, but as 

the seeds of none of these plants are known, it remains as yet very 

uncertain whether they really belong to BMfnehotpermym. 

10. Aganosma P laviSy Champ., sp. n. ; glabra, foliis oblongis lanoeola- 

tisve utrinque angustatis, coiymbis terminalibns, calyce eglanduloso, 

tubo corolke multo breviore, ovariis breyissimis nectarium superan- 

tibus. — CauliB scandens. FoUa 2-3-pollicaria, crassiuscula, pauci- 

Tenia. Corymbi pedunculati, laxiusouli, multiflori. Bractea parvs, 

acutse. Corolla tubus 2 lin. longus, intus pubescens, lobis ang^tis 

obHquis supra pubescentibus. Stamina prope basin tubi inserta, 

filamentis brevissimis. Neetarium tmncatum, minute 5-dentatum, 

Ovaria 2, disiincta, stylo brevissimo, stigmateP subsessili crasso 

oblongo apice minute acuminato et bilobo. 

In a ravine. Flowers white. It was gathered also by Mr. Hinds, 
but in very young bud only, and I formerly thought it might be the 
Holarrhena qffmia of Hooker and Amott ; but M^jor Champion's speci- 
mens are in good flower and do not agree with their description. I 
refer it to Aganosma^ of which it has the inflorescence and flowers, but 
until the fruit is knovm it will be impossible to determine its genus 
with certainty. 

11. Ecdysanthera rosea^ Hook, et Am. Bot. Beech, p. 198. t. 42. ' 
Bavines at West Point, in the Happy Valley. Flowering about May. 
1^. Pottsia Oantoniensia, Hook, et Am. Bot. Beech, p. 199. t. 43. 
Hong Kong. 

(7b be continued.) 



Notes on the Sandwich Islands ; hy Bebthold Seemann. 

Of the twelve islands which compose the Sandwich, or as it is now 
generally termed, the Hawaiian Group, Oahu is one of secondary mag- 
nitude, covering a superficial area of 580 square miles. It owes its 
origin to volcanic action and the busy operation of corals, and is tra- 
versed from north-west to south-east by a ridge of steep mountains, 
the summits of which are nearly always enveloped in clouds or deluged 
with rain. Numerous streams descend from these heights, sometimes 
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ginning of March to the end of No?ember, the sun's rays are moderated 
by the trade-winds, which sweep with more or less force over the ishind, 
and occasion a considerable reduction of temperature. In the rainy 
season, the three months that the trade-wind does not blow, the sun 
has travelled too far to the south to cause an oppressive degree of heat ; 
the thermometer never rising above 80° Eahr., nor falling below 50°. 
In summer the air is pure and refreshing, the sky of an azure blue, 
and the sun brilliant. No wonder that in such a climate little sickness 
prevails, that epidemics are almost unknown, and that contagious dis- 
eases, except those of a cutaneous nature, have not yet extended their 
influence to these shores. 

The flora is neither strictly tropical, nor does it exhibit the features 
common in the temperate zone, rather a mixture of both. This re- 
mark, however, only applies to the aspect ; in analysing the vegetation 
more closely we find that the greater number of its components are 
derived from the eastern parts of Asia, and that Polynesia, the shores 
of Australia, and the continent of America, have contributed their 
share. To the philosopher who attempts to account for the geography 
of plants, the Hawaiian flora presents a problem diflicult to solve. 
That the greater part of the vegetation, like the branch of the human 
family which inhabits the groupe, should originally have come from a 
direction contrary to that of the trade-wind^ must ever excite speculation, 
and suggest the idea that in the distribution of organized beings Nature 
probably employed other means than merely those afforded by the cur- 
rents of the atmosphere, the waves of the ocean, or the caprice of man. 

A considerable portion of the vegetation, nearly one-third, consists of 
Ferns, those graceful forms which engage the attention of every observer. 
Of Palms only a single species, the Cocoa-nut, is found in Oahu, 
but two kinds of Liviatonia in the other islands of this groupe ; the 
rest of the flora is principally composed of Myrtles, Grasses, Sedges, 
Mimosea, and Arums. It is strange that there are so few plants pe- 
culiar to the groupe, and there is reason to suppose that when the sur- 
rounding countries have been thoroughly examined, the number will be 
still less. 

But whatever may be the component parts of the Hawaiian flora, or 
from whatever quarters it may have been derived, it presents a great 
variety of useful plants. Some afford the choicest wood, equally 
adapted for ornamental furniture, and the construction of coarser archi- 
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what siiiiLlar to the Qmpos of the ancient Peruvians ; the leaves are re- 
rciliiced to narrow shreds, and by making in Ihcm certain folds and knots 
the object is effected. The unexpanded fronds of the Kikawaiko, a fern, 
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are considered a delicacy by the Hawaiians ; but it must be confessed, 
tbat to a European they taste insipid, resembling in flavour more the 
white of a raw egg than any other substance. The fleshy trunks of the 
Ap€y an Aroidea, with leaves measuring from eight to twelve feet in cir- 
cumference, after having been roasted, and thus deprived of their acri- 
dity, are eaten. The fruit of the Phyaalis pubescens, Linn., is brought 
to Honolulu, where the white residents make it into tarts and pies, 
terming it native Gooseberry. The fruit of the Lahala (Pandanui 
odoratiasimus, Linn.), the Ohiaai (Jambosa MalaccensU, DC), the Ulei 
(Osteomelea anthyUidifoUa, Lindl.), the Noni (Morinda cUri/olia, Linn.), 
the Kilica {Morns Indica, L.), and many others, are eaten. The berry 
of the Kilica when ripe is black, but inferior in flavour to any of the 
Mulberries cultivated in Europe. This Moms has proved useful for 
silk plantations ; its foliage is small, yet one taken from the fields at 
random, of eight months' growth, produced three pounds and a half 
of leaves, and within six weeks after being wholly stripped, it had so 
much recovered, that it could not be distinguished from those which 
had not been so treated. The Sandwich Islands Arrow-root is prepared 
from the Pia {Tacca pinnatifida^ Linn.). The Pia grows spontaneously 
in dry sunny places, and is also cultivated to a considerable extent ; it 
is about two feet liigh, and every part of it is extremely bitter. The 
fecula made from its tubers is equal to the best West India Arrow-root, 
and much used by the inhabitants for culinary preparations, starching 
linen, and various other purposes. It sells in Honolulu at about five 
cents a pound, and, according to official returns, 43,683 lbs. of it were 
exported in 1845 ; 10,000 lbs. in 1846. In the three following years 
the quantity sent to foreign countries was less; in 1850 it again in- 
creased. Still more important than the Pia, is the Kalo* (Colocasia es- 
culenta, Schott), the favourite vegetable of the Hawaiians. It is chiefly 
grown in artificial swamps, but also, as in Central America, on dry 
ground. As is the case with all vegetables long cultivated by man, a 
great number of varieties exist, distinguished from each other by the 
colour of the corms and foliage, as well as by the height of the entire 
plant and the shape of the leaves ; those varieties however in which a 
bluish colour prevails are considered the best, and the tribute to the 

* Spelt "Taro" by the early voyagers, though incorrectly, as there is neither 
t nor r in the Hawaiian alphabet. 
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surrounding it is prepared from the bark of the Hnu {Paritium iiliaceum, 
St. Hil.). The wiitcr-ilaslta, or Ilnewa't, arc sometimes linndsomely orna- 
mented, and ore obtained from Ibc Bottle Gourd {Liigeuaiia viili/ark)- 
The kernels of the Kukui {Aleiiritea triloba, Forst.) are used for innkiii!,' 
oil, and are also employed instead of candles ; a number of them strung 
upon a stick will bum for hours, giving a clear and steady light. 

The Ilawaiians tlisplny an intimate knowledge of the Vegetable 
Kingdom. Thej possess vernacular names for nearly every plant, and 
have almost invariably succeeded in discovering the uses to which tlic 
various herbs, shrubs, and trees may be applied. These they are always 
ready to communicate, with the exception of the medicinal properties. 
The knowledge of the latter is chiefly confined to the native pliysicians 
Hud the " wise women," who, deriving from it a lucrative return, observe 
a striet silence on these points, and, if questioned, give an evasive 
answer. T'heir sovereign rcm&ly seems to be a decoction made from 
tlic root of the .\Ha {Fiper iiieihjHtkmn, Torst,), a plimt cultivated in 
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different parts of the kingdom ; but as formerly great quantities of in- 
toxicating liquor were extracted from it, its cultivation is at present re- 
stricted by a law, according to which, in the whole Hawaiian domi- 
nions, only four fields, each not to exceed four acres in extent, are al- 
lowed to be planted with it. 



Contribuiions io the Botany (^^ Western India ; 
by N. A. Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

{Continued from p. 295.) 

Nat. Ord. SCITAMINEiE. 

Zingiber. 

1. Z. Nimmoniij Dalz. ; caule rubro-virescente glabro, foliis lanceolatis 
acuminatis basi in petiolum brevissimum angustatis supra Isete viri- 
dibus subtus pallidis arachnoideis, spica adscendente ovata breve 
pedunculata verticem vix e solo exserente, bracteis lineari-oblongis vel 
lanceolatis acutis glabris rubro-striatis interioribus bifidis, corolla; 
laciniis exterioribus flavescenti-rubris, labelli trilobi flavi lobo inter- 
medio ovato-rotundato vix emarginato, capsula ovi columbini mag- 
nitudine. 
Crescit in utroque Concano, etiam in jugo Syhadrensi; fl. Julio. 

Although it is a maxim among naturalists that differences of colour 
without difference of form cannot make a species, I fiud in making out 
the differential characters of this genus great help in recording colour 
as well as form, owing to the very great uniformity among the species, 
both as regards habit and structure, even of their minutest parts. The 
present species is by far the commonest of the three here described, 
and it is the only one of which I am at all in doubt as to its being an 
undescribed species, as it agrees well with the description of Z. pandu" 
ratum of Roxb. Flor. Ind., which however was not found in the Indian 
peninsula. The species which I have now attempted to characterize is 
mentioned in Graham's catalogue of Bombay plants, under the name 
of Alfinia Nimmoniiy but at that time the flowers were unknown, 
which is not much to be wondered at, as they appear (in common with 
those of the other species) at a time when the whole country is deluged 
with heavy and continued rains. 
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Kat. Orel. VIOLAHIE^E. 



Tonidiiim hexasjiermum, Dalz. ; semipedalis, caulc simplici stricto pubes- 
ecntc, foliis lineai'ibiis basi apiecquc angustatis glabris margine sca- 
briuscitlis remote dcnticulatis, stipiilis subulatis cDiatJs, petalis latcra- 
libus oviito-obloiLgis obtusis miicronatis, capsula hexaspcrma. 

Fvliii 3(1-23 lin. loiiga, 3 liu. lata. — C'resc-il in eoUibus prope Belgaum ; 
tl. ct IV. Julio. 
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Very different from /. suffruticosum or ennetupermum, which are cer- 
tainly one and the same species. The present plant has no branches, 
much longer and proportionally narrower leaves, and larger flowers of 
a deep orange'ted^ while in /. suffruticosum they are rose-coloured ; but 
the best distinctions are in the number of seeds, and in the form of the 
lateral petals, which in /. mffruticosum are acuminated from the middle^ 
while in the present species they are nearly as broad at the apex as at 
the base, blunt, and furnished with a mucro. This species stains paper 
yellow. As I gathered this on the borders of Heyne*9 regtoriy and as 
it agrees remarkably well with the description of Viola erecta. Both, 
Nov. PI. Sp. (with the exception of "Jhres exiffui," which is of no 
moment, as that depends on soil and other circumstances), I have little 
hesitation in believing this to be Heyne's plant, and that to give Fiola 
erecta as a synonym for /. enneatpermum is an error. 

Nat.Ord. COMMELYNEJE. 

Cyanotis adscendens, Dalz. ; caulibus e radice tuberoso pluribus ad- 
scendentibus simplidbus basi ad nodum infimum radicantibus tereti- 
bus striatis nitentibus alternatim linea pilosa instructis, foliis Uneari- 
ensiformibus acutis glahris camosis recurvis basi vaginatis vagina 
brevi Integra glabra vel pilosa, pedunculis axillaribus terminalibusque 
elongatis, axillaribus solitariis v. geminis, terminalibus ex folio su- 
premo quinis umbellatis, capitulis involuto-spicatis multifloris 
(30 fl.) folio brevi suffultis, bracteis floralibus biserialibus imbricatis 
falcatis obtusis ciliatis. 
Tubera cylindrico-oblonga. Caulia sesquipedalis. Folia 2-3 poll, 
longa, 2-2^ lin. lata. Fedunculi 1-3 poll, longi. Calycia lacinice 
lineares, acutse, dorso pilosse. Corolla 3 lin. longa. Filamenta co- 
rolla duplo longiora ; antherse flavae. Ovarium 3-lobatum, adpresse 
pilosum ; semina in quoque loculo 2, rugosa, nitida. — Crescit circa 
Belgaum, in graminosis humidis irequens. 

This species resembles C, pilosa (Eoem. et Schult.) in its inflorescence 
and its roots, but differs otherwise considerably, as there is no tuft of 
elongated radical leaves in this plant to approach it to C, tuberosa 
(Rcem. et Schult.) in the slightest degree, the longest leaf never ex- 
ceeding three inches. The flowers are of a lovely blue, and come out 
in succession, and in great numbers, during the whole rainy season. 
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Nit Ord LLGUMINOSL 

(ilycmi! peiilaphglh, Dal/ , cnulL terpti \olubili stngoso, toholis bijii 
gis cum impan loneeolotis mucronotis supii spirsim subtus crebii 
stngosts, flonbus axillaribus interuiptc spieatis, spicis stnetis rj^dis 
soliliijia vcl gcminis folio brevionbua 
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minora, iniptri masimo, 3 poll longo, medio 1 ])ol! lato Floies in 
nclu fpieti strigosa geinini, suliMssiles, minimi, crebii Brachn 
uuiiuli lenlT^uli qunqui pcdiedlo l)(Cll^slml), teifin uitci pedicelio= 
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Calyx adpresse pilosus, basi bibracteolatus, subbilabiatns, dentibos 
omnibus brevibus acutis subsequalibus. VexiUum ovato-rotundatum, 
concavum, longiuscole unguiculatum, dorso adpresse pilosum. Alee 
carinaque sequilongsB. Stamina monodelpha, antkerse omnes fertiles, 
alternsB breviores. Ovarium adpresse pilosum. Stylus brevissimus, 
incurvus. Stiyma capitatum. Legumen (immaturum) valde compres- 
sum, lineare, acutum, mucrone brevi recto terminatum (valvis inter 
semina cohserentibus), pluriloculare, sesquipollicare, fere 4 lin. latum, 
suturis incrassatum. — Grescit in regno Warreensi; fl. tempore fri- 
gido. 

I have given ratber a detailed description of this newly-discovered 
plant, because it differs from the genus as defined, in Wight and Amott's 
I'rodromus, in having no uncinate mucro to the pod, no partial stipules, 
2Jidifive leaflets ; but I think it will be admitted that it is a species of 
Glycine, notwithstanding the whole structure of the flower is entirely 
that of G, ladialia, with the exception of the sterile anthers of the 
latter. The legume is broader than in any other Glycine I have seen, 
while the flowers are only 2\ lines long. 

I beg to take advantage of the present opportunity to correct an 
error I committed with respect to a leguminous plant from Canara, 
described in the second volume of this Journal, under the name of 
Pongamia Canarensis, Having since been fortunate in obtaining the ripe 
legumes (then unknown), I find that the plant is a second species of 
Brachypterum, and has the legume furnished with a short wing on both 
sides ; a third species of this genus is the Dalbergia marginata of Roxb. 
Flor. Ind., of which Pongamia Heyneana (Grab.), Wight and Arnott's 
Prodromus, p. 263, is a synonym. This last climber is pretty common 
in this part of India, and 1 have found it both above and below the 
Ghauts. 

Nat. Ord. EUPHOEBIACEiE. Tribe Buxe^. 

Prosoeus, Balz. Genus novum. 

Flores dioici. (Myx 4-partitus, laciniis aestivatione imbricatis, exte- 
rioribus minoribus. Corolla nulla. Stamina 4, in disci carnosi medio 
inserta, laciniis calycinis opposita; antheris extrorsis. Ovarii ru- 
dimentum nullum. Fcem. Calyx ut in fl. masc. Ovarium disco car- 
noso insidens, 3-loculare, loculis biovulatis. Stylus nullus. Stig- 
mata 3, longiuscula, plana, reflexa, apice bifida. Fructus capsularis, 
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and much more luxuriaut than any I have seen on the plains. It i> 
perhaps a distinct species, a point which I regret to say I have never 
determined by careful compariaon." Gen. name from Trpoaopos, affmU. 

Nat. Ord. CRASSULACE.E. 

Kalanchoc Rikhieona, Dalz. ; sesquipedahs, hcrbacea, glauca, caule 
simiilici erccto tetragono succulento, foliis oblongis basin versus an- 
giistntis peifoliatls decussatis ernssis carnosis concavis margiae ob- 
scure dcntatis infcrioribus approximatis glabris superioribus viscoso- 
glandulosis minoribuB, inilorescentia terminali racemoso-paniculata 
viseoso-glandulosa. 

Crescit in colle " Caktay" dicto, inter Belgaum et Sholapore. Legit 
Dr. Rilckie, cui rite dicata. 

Folia 6 poll, longa, 2 a- poll. lata. Calj/x injlatm, vix ad medium qua- 
drijidm, glanduloao-viscidus, 85- lin. longus. Corolla calyce subduplo 
lougior, basi ventricosa, medio eonstrieto, apice 4-fido, laciniis ob- 
longis apicc semicucuUatis et mucrone longiusculo iiicurvo terrai- 
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natis. Stamina 8, quorum 4 in medio tubo, 4 iis altema, in fauce ; 

glandulse hypogynsB longa, Unearea, acuta, capsulis dimidio breviores. 

Florea distantes, altemi, brevissime pedicellati, bracteola subulata 

sufPulti. 

An examination of this remarkable plant more than proves the truth 
of De Candolle's observation, as contained in his memoir on this family, 
" Qu'il eut ^t^ peut-6tre plus conforme aux affinit^s de rdunir Bri/o- 
phyllum comme section de Kalanchoe," for we have here the inflated 
and tubular calyx of the former, with all the other parts peculiar to the 
latter genus. It is evident therefore that the two must form but one 
genus, and Bryophyllum^ the later name, be expunged. 
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Ricb-Papbb op China. 

We had flattered ourselves that the question respecting the origin of 
the Chinese Rice-paper had been set at rest by the results of our in- 
quiries as related in the pages of this Journal, namely, that it was the 
product of a plant peculiar to the island of Formosa, to which we be- 
lieved we had sufficient materials for assigning the name of Aralia? pa* 
pyrifera. (See our figure and description, p. 50, Tab. I., II., of the pre- 
sent volume.) Other plants, it is true, had been suggested ; but either 
the medullary substance proved, on investigation, like the " Shola,^^ not 
to confirm the opinion, or there was no opportunity of coming to a 
knowledge of the nature of the plant suspected. Our own reasons for 
believing the Ardlia ? to be the plant are before the public, and they 
have, in our minds, been substantiated by subsequent inquiries, parti- 
cularly by those instituted by the Messrs. Bo wring, father and son, at 
Hong-Kong. These gentlemen have been indefatigable in their re- 
searches. They have procured for us specimens of the stem, of the 
pith, numerous packets of the paper as prepared for commerce, etc. 
etc. ; and now at length we have the high gratification of saying, that 
out of four separate cases sent by the Overland Mail, on two different 
occasions, two living plants arrived in a healthy state at the Boyal 



Elder plant) ore taken off, when a sharp instniraent, from ten to twelve 
inches long and about four inches broad, is employed for slicing the 
|iitU carefully — and by an experienced liand, as this is requisite — and 
then flattened ont." 

The ahovc is very nearly the whole of Jlr. Lewis's communication ; 
nnd from this, although that gentleman is aware that the stems are im- 
ported from Foiinosa, it does not appear that he has ever examined or 
compared the sleiiis aiid the foliage of the two ; but ratjier that he has 
formed his opinion on a comparison oitVapiilts exclusively. 

' One of thpsc, nt tbc rtqurst of Dr. Bonring, bns liecii prcacntcil to his Grace 
llic Duke oC Devonshire. 

\ Wu ui'i' Iiri'v li!i|ii>y fo Iinvc (he oppoHuLiitj of iiollriii^ Ihc cxcrliuiis of George 
Rciiin'tt, Y.vi\., aiilhor of Iho ' Waiiituniiips io New Soiilli Wulea, Siiignpoi-c, aud 
('hiiin.' While ruriiiuliiig the preecat sheet for the |>i'ca« 1 hiivu Ihc jilciisurc to rc- 
eeive a Iflter f|-om Mr. Ucuiirit. dntcd Sjdiii'.v, Jiuic 2S, 1,S52, nTerriiig me to 
p. TT, vol. i[., of llie iilnvc work, uheit! he liua relateil the nsaslance lie I'co'ived iii 
18:31 from J. l)e:ih<, ¥.si\., at Jtnean, ill cuilnivouniij! In osierlaiu the plant yielding 
he Itiee-TKiiier. He [hiiii "ivis a iveoileiit of a ilriuviiiK [inwiircJ, professing to be 
he phiul, «hi.-li Ihe lale Jli-- L^uiihei-I imd Mi-. Da.i.l Don r,^osi,l.Ted «as probably 
sijceiea ot Anilia. 
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The statement of Mr. Lewis is then followed by an interesting narra- 
tion, from the pen of Dr. Falconer, of all that had been done towards a 
tme knowledge of the Eice-paper plant to the date of that communication 
in Calcutta, viz. July, 1852. He testifies to the exact resemblance in 
colour and texture of the pith of the " Taccada" with the Rice-paper ; 
but observes that the largest " Taccada" pith sent by Mr. Lewis is only 
•^ of an inch in diameter. He further remarks that the Scawla 
Taccada and its applications were most fully described, before 1690, 
by Eumphius, who it is clear too considers tlie *^ Taccada*^ (his Bugloi" 
sum littoreumy or Moral of Amboyna) to be the same as the Rice-paper 
of the Chinese ; for he says, " In China it (the Taccada) is called TachOy 
although it does not grow in China Proper, but on the northern coast 
of Formosa, near Kelang," the locality of our Araliaceous plant ; '* but 
the Chinese kind shows much wood, and yields but very little pith.*' 
From the latter expression, at variance with what Dr. Falconer con- 
siders the fact, as well as from the great difficulty there must have 
been at the time of Rumphius in procuring the Formosa plant, I 
should infer that Rumphius (and Mr. Lewis too) draws his conclusions 
of the identity of the " Taccada " of the Malay Archipelago with the 
Rice-paper plant of Formosa, from the similarity of the pith, and of 
the uses made of it by the Malays and by the Chinese, in the same 
way and for the same reason as the Skola of India (JSsckynomene palu' 
dosa) was long considered to be indentical^with Rice-paper. It may be, 
as Dr. Falconer thinks probable, that Formosa produces two pith-yield- 
ing plants ; the one being the " Taccada,^ as stated by Rumphius, the 
other the Rice-paper {Araliaceous) plant ; but we have no evidence of 
this whatever. 

Thus much we know, that within the tropics, in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, the beautiful but comparatively slender* pith of the " Taccada^* 
(ScdBvola Taccada) is much employed in making artificial flowers, etc., 
by the natives, and that the Chinese employ the stout pith of a plant, 
similar in texture, (so much so, that Dr. Fadloner, who has examined 
the two microscopically, pronounces them " nearly undistinguishable,") 
from an extra-tropical region, viz. the northern part of the island of 
Formosa, for like purposes and for making paper. This latter we have, 

* The largest pith of " Taccada " known to Dr. Falconer, as above stated, is seven- 
tenths of an inch in diameter (and he confirms the statement of Rumphias, that the 
older and thicker the stem the more slender the pith), while that of the Chinese 
Rice-paper is 2| inches in diameter. 



mation of value regarding the plant, and I much doubt if he can really 
furnisli any. The Chinese at Amoy tell the juost extraordinary stories 
of the way in which the plant is procured ; yet Mr. Sullivan seems to 
think that this arises quite as much from ignorance as from a desire to 
deceive. The leaf of the plant resembles the dead one I saw last year. 
I send you the living jilants in their original Chinese jars, as they are 
growing so well therein that I do not lite to remove them ; and I have 
had a couple of Ward's eases made, in wiuch I hope they will travel 
safely, 

" I have 1 o bt d from Mr, Sullivan a quantity of the Hiee- 
paper mad i p k 1 s it is exposed for sale at Amoy, a number 
of speeirac f ll j tl me of which is a foot long, and some arti- 
ficial flowe m d f m tl cunous substii c A bundle of the Eice- 
paper eout n h Id i ta n o e 1 un Ire I sheets, and sells for 35 

' cash' [five f tl n tl real outs) cich 1 idle, so that it is evident 

that the pi t I d An great i ofus o a the places of its growth. 
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Mr. John Smith, who proceeds to England by this mail, has kindly 
taken charge of a packet containing eight hundred sheets of the Rice- 
paper, in the state in which it is exposed for sale, which he will deliver 
to you, and he will also give an eye occasionally to the living plants." 
[The bundles of paper are safely deposited in our museum, but the 
growing plants above mentioned were received quite dead.] 

" Since I last wrote," observes Mr, Bowring in a subsequent letter, 
" I have received from Amoy an enormous supply of the pith, some of 
the best pieces of which I will send you with the artificial flowers. 
The instruments* which are said to be employed in preparing the 
paper have also reached me, but they are such common, rough-looking 
articles that I suspect them to be merely those used in cutting down 
the plants in the woods. As I find that none of the tea-ships are likely 
to touch here at present, on their way from Whampoa, I have made up 
my mind to send two more of the plants overland, and I now enclose 
the bill of lading for the two cases. We have just heard from Fuhchow 
that nothing has been yet gleaned there respecting the plant. The 
chief mandarin of that place had, on learning that my father had de- 
sired inquiries to be made on the subject, despatched a messenger to 
Formosa to obtain live plants and gather information ; but it is feared 
that the junk in which he embarked has met with some accident, as 
nothing has been heard of it." 



Me. Charles Wright's Plants qfNew Mexico. 

Our friends will be interested in knowing that Mr. Charles Wright 
has continued to prosecute his botanical researches in New Mexico with 
eminent success, extending his journeys to the borders of Mexico Pro- 
per. The first part of the sets collected in 1851 and 1852 are now 
ready for distribution. It extends to Composiia inclusive, and Dr. Asa 
Gray has already commenced printing the memoir, in which they will 

* The instrument here alluded to, two of which are deposited in the Rice-paper col- 
lection of the Kew Museum, is like a small hatchet, or an implement used by the 
peasantry for heading and tailing turnips, rather than one required for cutting the 
cylinder of pith into the delicate sheets of paper ; yet our drawing, represented at 
Vol. II. Tab. IX. of this Journal, shows such to be the use made of it, if their drawings 
and the accompanying descriptions can be depended upon. In those drawings, how- 
ever, let it be observ^ that the size of the pith is monstrously exaggerated. 
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